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GENESIS  * 

Our  study  of  Genesis  is  purely  homiletic.  Questions  of 
higher  and  lower  criticism,  of  text  and  unity  and  authorship,, 
do  not  concern  us  here.  It  is  our  purpose  simply  to  in¬ 
quire  how  the  book  as  it  lies  before  us  may  be  studied  in  the- 
closet  and  treated  in  the  pulpit,  and  how  the  truth  which 
it  is  designed  to  teach  may  be  most  clearly  and  effectively- 
presented. 

Genesis  means  beginning.  The  origin  of  all  things  is; 
here  disclosed — the  heavens  and  the  earth,  man,  sin,  salva¬ 
tion,  arts,  industries,  society,  government,  civilization,  the 
church. 

Genesis  portrays  the  beginning  as  the  Revelation  por¬ 
trays  the  end  of  all  things.  One  unveils  the  eternal  past, 
the  other  the  eternal  future.  Scripture  opens  and  closes 
with  the  vision  of  paradise.  Here  is  the  earthly  paradise, 
soon  forfeited  by  sin;  here  is  the  heavenly  paradise,  the 
home  of  the  children  of  God,  from  which  they  shall  go  out 
no  more  forever.  Here  is  man  created,  fallen ;  here  is  man 
redeemed,  restored.  Here  is  God  the  Creator,  with  the 
world  in  rebellion  against  Him;  here  is  God  the  Redeemer, 
with  the  universe  prostrate  at  His  feet.  Here  the  divine 
purpose  is  declared,  the  divine  promises  are  given;  here 
purpose  and  promises  are  fufilled. 

The  account  of  the  creation  is  not  scientific  but  pictorial. 
So  far  as  we  can  see,  this  is  the  only  way  in  which  the  story 
could  be  told  so  as  to  convey  essential  truth,  and  at  the 
same  time  be  understood  by  men  of  every  age.  If  it  had 
been  written  in  terms  of  modern  science,  it  would  have 
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been  unintelligible  for  thousands  of  years,  and  would  be 
in  need  of  frequent  revision. 

The  universe  is  called  into  being  by  the  free  and  de¬ 
liberate  act  of  God.  It  is  the  product  of  His  will  alone. 
It  is  not  self-made,  the  result  of  eternal  forces  operating 
upon  eternal  matter.  Nor  is  it  a  necessary  and  eternal  evolu- 
lution,  God  unfolding  Himself.  It  is  a  divine  creation. 
Materialism  and  Pantheism  alike  are  contradicted  by  the 
opening  words — In  the  beginning  God  created.  His  agents 
were  His  word  and  His  Spirit.  In  the  light  of  the  New 
Testament  His  word  is  seen  to  be  the  eternal  Son,  by  whom 
were  all  things  made. 

This  is  the  picture  presented' — the  earth  is  a  chaotic  mass 
of  matter,  waste  and  void,  covered  with  water,  and  shrouded 
in  the  darkness  of  a  starless  night.  Over  it  broods  the  Spirit 
of  God,  like  a  bird  upon  its  nest — the  Spirit  who  in  the 
beginning  of  the  new  dispensation  descended  upon  Jesus  in 
the  form  of  a  dove.  Then  we  see  the  universe  taking  shape 
in  the  hands  of  its  Maker.  By  what  methods  and  forces 
He  executed  His  design,  during  what  ages  of  time  He 
wrought  from  matter  up  to  man,  we  are  not  told.  We  are 
led  back  of  second  causes  to  the  Great  First  Cause.  God 
made  the  firmament;  God  made  the  sun,  the  moon,  the 
stars;  God  made  the  living  creatures  of  the  earth;  God 
made  man.  How  He  made  them,  we  are  not  told.  That 
is  the  question  science  seeks  to  answer.  God  made,  says  the 
Scripture;  how  did  God  make?  science  inquires.  And  no 
theory  of  development  or  evolution  is  contrary  to  Scrip¬ 
ture  so  long  as  it  recognizes  that  the  forces  and  processes 
of  nature  are  instruments  in  the  hands  of  God — are  God’s 
ways  of  working.  All  that  Scripture  affirms  is,  God  made; 
man  may  discover  how,  if  he  can. 

The  interest  of  the  writer  is  not  scientific  but  religious. 
He  dismisses  the  material  creation  in  a  few  words,  and 
hastens  to  his  chosen  theme.  It  is  the  story  of  human  life 
that  he  is  eager  to  tell.  The  world  is  only  the  stage  on  which 
man  shall  play  his  part.  Sun,  moon,  and  stars  are  created  to 
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give  man  light  and  to  mark  for  him  the  changing  seasons. 
All  plant  life  is  given  him  for  food.  All  living  creatures 
are  put  under  his  feet,  and  he  is  given  dominion  over  all 
the  works  of  God’s  hands.  When  man  appears,  the  plot 
unfolds  rapidly.  The  larger  part  of  the  Bible  history  of 
man  is  comprised  within  this  book. 

It  is  the  story  of  man  that  Genesis  undertakes  to  tell. 
Our  analysis  of  the  book  is  determined  therefore  by  the 
course  of  the  strange,  eventful  history  of  mankind.  What 
are  the  great  epochs,  the  turning-points?  Who  are  the 
great  men,  the  representative  men,  of  this  long  and  critical 
period  ? 

In  all  the  course  of  human  history  there  are  four  men, 
and  only  four,  who  may  be  called  representative  in  the  full 
sense  of  the  term.  They  gathered  up  in  themselves  the  for¬ 
tunes  of  the  race,  and  shaped  its  destiny.  Three  of  them 
appear  in  Genesis :  Adam,  the  father  of  the  race ;  Noah,  the 
father  of  the  new  world ;  Abraham,  the  father  of  the  faith¬ 
ful.  In  Adam  the  race  was  bom,  in  Noah  the  race  was 
preserved,  in  Abraham  the  race  is  redeemed.  And  all  the 
covenants  and  promises  are  fulfilled  in  Christ. 

The  narrative  of  Genesis  gathers  about  these  three  men — 
Adam,  Noah,  Abraham.  With  each  of  them  is  associated 
a  great  event,  marked  by  a  promise,  and  attended  or  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  sign.  We  have  then  as  the  basis  of  our  study 
three  men,  three  events,  three  promises,  three  signs. 

I.  Adam,  with  whom  the  race  began 

Creation  ends,  history  begins,  with  man.  God  takes 
counsel  with  himself,  Let  us  make.  Man  has  a  double 
nature.  His  body  is  fashioned  of  the  dust,  his  spirit  is  the 
breath  of  the  Almighty.  On  one  side  he  is  akin  to  the  brute, 
on  the  other  side  to  God — half  dust,  half  Deity.  This  double 
nature,  so  far  as  we  know,  belongs  to  man  alone.  God  and 
the  angels  are  pure  spirit.  The  animals  have  body  without 
spirit. 

Man  was  made  in  the  image  of  God.  In  what  respects? 
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First — in  mental  capacity.  He  is  endowed  with  reason. 
We  must  beware  of  exaggeration  here.  There  are  those 
who  teach  that  man’s  whole  nature,  body  and  soul  alike, 
is  derived  from  the  lower  animals.  He  began  life  no  bet¬ 
ter  than  a  brute,  and  has  been  steadily  climbing  upward. 
Certainly  this  is  not  in  accord  with  the  place  given  man 
in  the  Scripture. 

On  the  other  hand  it  has  been  taught  that  Adam  was 
possessed  of  mental  gifts  and  powers  far  beyond  those  that 
are  found  in  the  greatest  of  his  sons.  Robert  South  has 
given  classic  expression  to  this  view  in  his  sermon  “On  the 
Creation  of  Man  in  the  Image  of  God.”  “He  (Adam)  came 
into  the  world  a  philosopher.  .  .  .  Study  was  not  then  a 
duty,  night  watchings  were  needless;  the  light  of  reason 
wanted  not  the  assistance  of  a  candle.  .  .  .  All  those  arts, 
rarities,  and  inventions,  which  vulgar  minds  gape  at,  the 
ingenious  pursue,  and  all  admire,  are  but  the  relics  of  an 
intellect  defaced  with  sin  and  time.  .  .  .  And  certainly 
that  must  needs  have  been  very  glorious,  the  decays  of  which 
are  so  admirable.  He  that  is  comely,  when  old  and  decrepit, 
surely  was  very  beautiful  when  he  was  young.  An  Aristotle 
was  but  the  rubbish  of  an  Adam,  and  Athens  but  the  rudi¬ 
ments  of  Paradise.” 

In  fact  man  was  endowed  with  capacities  of  the  highest 
order.  In  all  the  centuries  of  his  history  he  has  acquired 
no  new  senses,  faculties,  powers  of  mind  or  body.  All  that 
man  has  accomplished  has  been  wrought  through  the  powers 
lodged  in  Adam.  All  progress,  all  arts,  inventions,  indus¬ 
tries,  civilizations,  lay  potentially  in  him.  But  his  powers 
were  latent,  undeveloped  and  untrained. 

Second — in  moral  character.  He  was  created  pure  and 
holy,  without  taint  of  sin. 

Third — in  freedom.  That  lies  at  the  root  of  moral  char¬ 
acter.  So  essential  is  freedom  to  the  image  of  God  that  God 
conferred  it  upon  man  knowing  how  grossly  it  would  be 
abused.  To  be  godlike  man  must  be  free. 

Fourth — in  immortality.  In  this  too  he  reflects  the  image 
of  God,  who  is  from  everlasting  to  everlasting. 
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Fifth — in  dominion  over  the  creatures.  Thus  point  by- 
point  and  power  by  power  the  nature  of  man  answers  to 
the  nature  of  God.  Thus  magnificently  endowed  man  was 
placed  in  paradise.  As  man  bore  the  image  of  God,  so 
Eden  bore  the  image  of  heaven. 

God  gave  man  then  the  two  greatest  gifts  that  God  could 
bestow — capacity  and  opportunity.  He  began  his  career 
with  powers  kindred  to  those  of  God  himself,  and  in  an  en¬ 
vironment  where  those  powers  might  operate  most  easily 
and  efficiently. 

His  education  began  at  once  in  three  directions. 

First — labor.  Labor  was  not  the  primal  curse.  It  does 
not  date  from  the  fall,  but  belongs  to  man  as  he  bears  the 
image  of  God,  for  “my  Father  worketh  even  until  now  and 
I  work”,  said  Jesus  (John  v.  17).  A  life  without  labor 
would  not  bear  the  image  of  God.  To  till  the  ground  was 
his  task  before  and  after  the  fall,  though  under  widely  dif¬ 
ferent  conditions. 

Second — language.  The  first  recorded  act  of  man  after 
his  creation  was  the  giving  of  names  to  the  beasts  of  the 
field  and  the  fowls  of  the  air.  Language  is  essential  to 
thought,  beyond  the  rudimentary  stages  of  it.  It  is  the 
only  method  of  conveying  thought  in  any  large  and  ade¬ 
quate  degree.  Here  too  man  reflects  the  likeness  of  God, 
for  God  reveals  Himself  and  accomplishes  His  will  through 
His  word. 

Third — society.  It  is  not  good  for  man  to  be  alone.  As 
he  bears  the  image  of  God  he  is  a  social  being.  No  helpmeet 
was  found  for  him  among  the  animals.  Shall  not  God  suffice  ? 
But  God  is  pure  spirit,  and  man  is  body  and  spirit.  He 
craves,  he  needs,  visible  and  tangible  companionship. 
Woman  is  fashioned,  man’s  other  self.  The  home  is  es¬ 
tablished,  society  begins.  The  social  nature  of  God  is 
manifested  in  the  Trinity;  the  social  nature  of  man  in  the 
family — father,  mother,  child. 

The  great  event  associated  with  Adam  is  the  fall.  Here 
we  are  confronted  with  the  darkest  and  most  mysterious 
page  in  history. 
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The  law  of  development  is  conflict.  That  is  true  of  our 
physical  and  mental  powers.  They  are  developed,  strength¬ 
ened,  disciplined,  by  grappling  with  difficulties  and  hin¬ 
drances,  wrestling  with  tasks  that  test  the  utmost  of  their 
strength.  The  arm  grows  strong  by  matching  itself  against 
the  law  of  gravity;  the  mind  by  laying  hold  of  hard  prob¬ 
lems.  Strength  is  won  only  by  struggle.  The  law  pre¬ 
vails  no  less  in  the  sphere  of  morals.  Man  is  good  by 
nature,  he  must  become  good  by  choice.  He  must  put  his 
virtue  to  the  test.  Sooner  or  later  the  question  will  arise 
whether  his  own  will  or  the  will  of  God  shall  be  the  law  of 
his  life.  Temptation  puts  the  question  before  him.  In  the 
purpose  of  Satan  temptation  is  seduction ;  in  the  purpose  of 
God  temptation  is  opportunity. 

He  was  put  to  the  test  under  the  most  favorable 
conditions.  His  nature  was  pure,  his  will  was  free.  Every 
want  was  supplied.  He  was  bound  to  God  by  every  tie 
of  self-interest,  of  duty,  of  gratitude.  He  was  put  on  his 
guard.  The  precise  point  of  danger  was  indicated.  That 
tree — there  lies  your  peril.  Beware  of  it. 

He  was  tempted  by  Satan.  The  suggestion  of  evil  came 
from  without.  Sin  did  not  originate  with  man.  So  far 
as  we  are  told,  it  had  its  birth  in  the  courts  of  heaven,  in 
the  breast  of  an  archangel. 

The  tree  illustrates  the  elements  present  in  every  temp¬ 
tation — an  object  desirable,  accessible,  forbidden.  The  fruit 
appealed  to  appetite,  to  ambition,  to  the  craving  for  knowl¬ 
edge — at  once  to  the  sensual  and  to  the  spiritual  nature. 
It  lay  within  reach  of  the  hand.  And  though  it  was  for¬ 
bidden,  it  was  guarded  only  by  a  command. 

It  was  not  wrong  for  man  to  seek  the  gratification  of 
his  senses,  to  covet  knowledge,  even  to  aspire  to  be  like 
God.  All  this  was  his  birthright.  All  that  Satan  prom¬ 
ised  God  designed  man  to  have.  But  God  would  have  man 
inherit  these  things,  as  His  son ;  Satan  would  have  man 
seize  them,  as  His  rival.  It  is  characteristic  of  sin  to  seek 
the  right  thing  in  the  wrong  way.  Everything  belongs  to 
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man;  God  gave  it  to  him  in  the  beginning.  But  there  are 
right  and  wrong  ways  of  taking  possession  of  his  own.  For 
every  instinct,  passion,  appetite  that  belongs  to  human  na¬ 
ture,  as  God  created  it,  God  has  provided  law'ful  means 
of  gratification.  To  use  them  is  health  and  happiness. 
Sin  proposes  unlawful  means,  and  they  issue  in  disease  and 
death.  Man  plucked  the  fruit  before  it  was  ripe,  and  it 
made  him  sick  unto  death. 

The  immediate  consequences  of  the  fall  were  those  that 
wait  upon  all  sin — shame  and  fear  and  judgment.  But  in 
wrath  God  remembered  mercy.  And  man  went  forth  from 
paradise  with  a  skin  upon  his  back,  a  tool  in  his  hand,  a 
woman  by  his  side,  a  promise  in  his  heart,  to  suffer  the 

penalty  of  his  sin,  to  win  the  dominion  of  the  world,  to 

fight  his  way  to  holiness  and  peace.  Thus  he  entered  upon 
the  long  way  that  leads  to  Bethlehem,  to  Calvary,  to  the 
kingdom  eternal  in  the  heavens.  The  days  of  innocence 
and  peace  are  past,  the  days  of  struggle  and  trial  have  begun. 

The  Promise.  Observe  that  the  promise  was  not  given 

directly  to  fallen  man.  It  was  contained  in  the  curse  pro¬ 

nounced  upon  the  serpent;  even  as  Christ,  in  whom  all  the 
promises  are  fulfilled,  was  made  a  curse  for  us.  “I  will 
put  enmity  between  thee  and  the  woman,  and  between  thy 
seed  and  her  seed :  it  shall  bruise  thy  head,  and  thou  shalt 
bruise  his  heel.”  To  man  the  creature  was  given  the  prom¬ 
ise  of  dominion;  to  man  the  sinner  was  given  the  promise 
of  salvation.  The  promise  is  in  three  parts,  (a)  The  con¬ 
flict:  enmity  between  man  and  the  serpent.  Satan’s  friend¬ 
ship  was  man’s  undoing;  only  through  treading  Satan  under 
his  feet  shall  man  be  restored,  (b)  Triumph:  he  shall 
bruise  thy  head,  (c)  Suffering:  thou  shalt  bruise  his  heel. 
Man  shall  conquer,  but  he  shall  be  sorely  wounded.  All 
Scripture,  all  history,  is  the  unfolding  of  this  primal  prom¬ 
ise — is  the  record  of  the  struggle,  the  triumph,  the  suffering 
of  man  in  Christ. 

At  once  the  prophecy  entered  upon  its  long  career  of 
fulfillment.  The  race  divides  at  the  fountainhead.  The 
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line  is  drawn  between  the  seed  of  the  woman  and  the  seed 
of  the  serpent.  On  one  side  is  the  family  of  Cain.  To  them 
the  world  owes  the  mechanic  arts;  the  trades;  the  fire;  the 
forge;  the  fine  arts;  the  tent  that  gives  man  the  freedom  of 
the  globe ;  the  use  of  animals  to  bear  his  burdens  and  min¬ 
ister  to  his  wants.  Profoundly  interesting  are  the  few  words 
that  record  the  story  of  that  earliest  civilization,  the  founda¬ 
tion  upon  which  all  later  civilizations  have  been  reared.  But 
the  growth  of  vice  and  crime  kept  pace  with  the  progress  of 
the  arts.  On  the  other  hand  the  family  of  Seth  kept  alive  the 
knowledge  of  God.  Cain  built  a  city,  Seth  founded  a  church. 
“Then”,  in  his  day,  “began  men  to  call  upon  the  the  name 
of  the  Lord”  (iv.  26).  That  was  the  origin  of  formal 
public  worship,  of  the  visible  church  in  its  earliest  mode  of 
organization. 

With  Chapter  V  the  history  starts  afresh.  The  family  of 
Cain  disappears.  The  historian  is  done  with  them.  They 
have  played  their  part,  and  are  soon  swept  away  with  all 
their  works.  “Adam  lived  a  hundred  and  thirty  years,  and 
begat  a  son  in  his  own  likeness,  after  his  image;  and  called 
his  name  Seth.”  And  the  story  goes  on  to  trace  the  genera¬ 
tions  of  Adam  from  Seth  alone,  as  though  there  had  never 
been  another  son.  It  is  the  line  of  the  covenant,  the  promise, 
the  Christ. 

The  Sign  was  the  cherubim,  and  the  flame  of  a  sword 
which  turned  every  way  to  keep  the  way  of  the  tree  of 
life.  It  was  the  sign  of  a  lost  paradise.  Man  can  never 
regain  his  estate  of  innocence.  If  there  is  for  him  a  para¬ 
dise,  it  lies  before  and  not  behind.  The  tree  of  life  is  no 
longer  accessible.  If  man  shall  enter  into  life,  it  must  be 
by  some  other  way. 

Of  this  section  the  dominant  note  is  sin.  The  darkness 
is  relieved  indeed  by  gleams  of  light — the  promise  in  the 
Garden,  the  faith  of  Abel,  the  worship  of  Seth,  the  godly 
walk  of  Enoch.  But  it  is  a  gloomy  picture.  He  who  in 
the  beginning  pronounced  all  things  very  good,  repented  that 
he  had  made  man  (vi.  6). 
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II.  Noah,  in  whom  the  race  was  preserved 

The  great  event  of  his  history  was  the  flood.  Thus  far 
men  had  been  punished  one  by  one.  Now  the  general  guilt 
provokes  a  common  judgment.  Noah  and  his  family  alone 
escape.  God  cares  only  for  righteousness.  The  works  of 
men — arts  and  cities  and  civilizations — are  buried  beneath 
the  waves.  The  righteous  alone  are  delivered. 

The  Promise  given  to  Noah  when  he  came  forth  from  the 
ark  was  threefold:  (a)  the  grant  of  dominion  over  the 
creatures  was  renewed;  (b)  the  seal  of  sanctity  was  set 
upon  the  life  of  man,  and  it  was  declared  that  he  who 
sheds  man’s  blood  shall  be  punished;  (c)  assurance  was 
given  that  the  world  shall  not  again  be  destroyed,  nor  the 
race  of  man  be  blotted  out  at  a  stroke. 

The  Sign  was  the  rainbow.  It  must  have  been  a  familiar 
sight  to  men  from  the  beginning.  Hitherto  it  had  been  a 
natural  phenomenon,  henceforth  it  is  a  gracious  sign.  It 
is  an  apt  symbol  of  the  divine  mercy,  this  bow  painted  upon 
the  clouds,  the  light  of  heaven  breaking  through  and  illumin¬ 
ing  the  darkness  of  earth,  this  many-colored  arch  spanning 
the  horizon,  binding  earth  and  sky  together.  In  the  vision 
of  Patmos  John  saw  a  rainbow  about  the  throne  of  God 
(Rev.  iv.  3).  “Righteousness  and  justice  are  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  his  throne”  (Psa.  lxxxix.  14;  xcvii.  2),  mercy  is 
the  rainbow  arch  that  shines  above  it. 

Of  this  section  the  dominant  note  is  judgment.  But  as 
there  are  gleams  of  light  amid  the  darkness  of  man’s  sin, 
so  there  are  signs  of  mercy  amid  the  terrors  of  God’s  wrath. 

Righteous  Noah  and  his  family  alone  survive.  They  have 
witnessed  the  most  awful  judgment  that  could  fall  upon  a 
guilty  race.  They  have  been  marvelously  delivered.  They 
have  learned  that  righteousness  alone  avails  with  God. 
Surely  now  the  world  is  about  to  enter  upon  an  era  of 
righteousness  and  peace.  How  can  men  turn  again  to  sin 
after  such  a  terrific  display  of  God’s  justice,  after  such  a 
gracious  manifestation  of  God’s  favor? 

Two  acts  of  righteous  Noah,  and  only  two,  are  recorded 
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after  he  came  forth  from  the  ark.  First  he  built  an  altar 
and  offered  burnt  offerings  in  token  of  gratitude  that  his 
life  and  the  lives  of  his  household  had  been  preserved. 
Then  he  planted  a  vineyard,  drank  of  the  wine,  and  was 
drunk — the  first  drunkard  known  to  history.  The  new 
world  gets  a  bad  start. 

It  may  be  true,  as  is  often  assumed,  that  Noah  was  ig¬ 
norant  of  the  intoxicating  properties  of  wine,  though  it  is 
not  easy  to  believe  that  the  sons  of  Cain  with  their  genius 
for  discovery  and  invention  and  wickedness  had  no  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  natural  process  of  fermentation.  In  any  case 
the  narrative,  with  its  unsparing  fidelity  to  truth,  discovers 
righteous  Noah  lying  in  a  drunken  stupor  within  his  tent; 
while  his  youngest  son  mocked  his  nakedness  and  shame, 
and  in  the  person  of  Canaan  is  pronounced  accursed.  A 
drunkard,  a  mocking  son,  a  cursing  father — this  is  un¬ 
promising  material  from  which  to  fashion  a  new  world. 
Scarcely  have  the  waters  of  the  deluge  ceased  to  cover  the 
earth  before  man  turns  again  to  sin. 

Soon  there  fell  upon  man  a  second  judgment,  not  now  of 
destruction  but  of  dispersion.  Inevitably  sin  drives  men 
asunder.  They  turn  every  one  to  his  own  way.  And  men 
shall  never  be  united  until  they  are  all  one  in  Christ.  Over 
against  the  curse  of  Babel  is  set  the  promise  of  the  cross — “I, 
if  I  be  lifted  up  from  the  earth,  will  draw  all  men  unto 
myself”  (John  xii.  32). 

But  no  judgment  can  deter  men  from  sin.  Soon  a  new 
form  of  wickedness  appears,  more  arrogant  and  presumptu¬ 
ous  than  any  that  had  gone  before.  With  all  their  ingenuity 
the  sons  of  Cain  have  not  exhausted  the  possibilities  of  evil. 
This  new  and  deadly  sin  is  idolatry.  Hitherto  men  have 
been  content  to  defy  God,  now  they  seek  to  dethrone  Him. 
They  fashion  their  own  gods,  and  in  place  of  the  Maker 
of  heaven  and  earth  they  set  up  images  of  wood  and  stone, 
bow  down  before  them  and  worship  them.  It  is  clear  that 
the  most  terrible  judgments  that  God  can  inflict  will  not 
restrain  men  from  the  ways  of  sin.  If  mankind  is  not 
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to  be  left  to  perish  in  its  guilt,  some  other  way  must  be 
found.  Judgment  has  its  place,  but  judgment  alone  is  not 
sufficient  to  accomplish  the  divine  purpose.  From  the 
beginning  judgment  and  grace  have  been  blended  in  God’s 
dealing  with  men.  Thus  far  judgment  has  been  more  con¬ 
spicuous,  but  mercy  triumphs  over  judgment. 

III.  Abraham,  in  whom  the  race  is  redeemed 

The  new  way  begins  with  Abraham,  in  whom  the  race  is 
redeemed.  A  new  era  opens  with  him.  If  the  Jewish 
nation  began  with  Moses,  the  Jewish  race,  the  Jewish 
church  began  with  Abraham.  In  him  God  chose  a  single 
people,  separated  them  from  the  world,  entered  into  covenant 
with  them,  revealed  to  them  His  will,  committed  to  them 
His  word,  gave  to  them  His  Son.  With  Abraham  the  king¬ 
dom  of  God  on  earth  enters  upon  the  stage  Of  regular, 
orderly,  continuous  development.  He  was  the  founder  of 
the  church  in  its  organic,  visible,  enduring  form.  There 
were  true  worshipers  before  Abraham.  There  were  those 
in  his  own  day  who  served  Jehovah.  The  mysterious  figure 
of  Melchisedec  confronts  us,  of  whom  the  writer  to  the 
Hebrews  declared  that  he  was  greater  than  Abraham;  for 
Abraham  gave  him  tithes  and  received  his  blessing;  and 
“without  any  dispute  the  less  is  blessed  of  the  better”  (Heb. 
vii.  7).  But  Melchisedec  exercised  no  influence  upon  the 
fortunes  Of  mankind,  fills  no  important  place  in  history;  as 
according  to  the  record  he  had  no  ancestry  so  he  left  no 
spiritual  posterity — a  figure  majestic  but  solitary.  Not  in 
character,  in  influence,  in  the  place  he  holds  in  the  unfolding 
of  the  kingdom  of  God,  is  he  pronounced  greater  than  Abra¬ 
ham;  but  only  in  his  typical  significance — only  as  he  fore¬ 
shadowed  the  Christ  who  is  both  Priest  and  King. 

How  great  was  this  man  Abraham  who  bears  the  titles, 
Father  of  the  faithful  and  Friend  of  God.  “They  who  are 
of  faith,  the  same  are  sons  of  Abraham”-  (Gal.  iii.  7), 
whether  under  the  old  covenant  or  the  new.  “If  ye  are 
Christ’s,  then  are  ye  Abraham’s  seed,  heirs  according  to 
promise”  (Gal.  iii.  29). 
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The  great  event  in  Abraham’s  life  was  the  call  to  leave 
his  home,  and  journey  to  the  land  of  Canaan.  The  name 
of  Abraham  is  the  greatest  in  the  history  of  the  church  until 
the  coming  of  Him  whose  name  is  above  every  name;  and 
his  call  was  the  most  momentous  event  in  human  history  be¬ 
tween  the  flood  and  the  birth  in  Bethlehem.  God  separated 
Noah  by  destroying  the  world,  He  separated  Abraham  by 
calling  him  out  of  the  world.  There  was  danger  that  the 
knowledge  of  the  true  God  should  be  lost  in  the  flood  of 
idolatry  that  overspread  the  earth.  Abraham  himself  was 
reared  in  an  idolatrous  household.  “Your  fathers  dwelt  of 
old  time  beyond  the  River,  even  Terah,  the  father  of  Abra¬ 
ham,  and  the  father  of  Nahor:  and  they  served  other  gods” 
(Josh.  xxiv.  2).  When  Abraham  turned  his  face  toward  Ca¬ 
naan,  the  first  of  that  great  company  who  have  left  home  and 
kindred  for  conscience’  sake,  he  bore  in  his  own  person  the 
fortunes  of  the  kingdom  od  God.  Through  him  was  the 
knowledge  of  the  truth  preserved;  and  the  three  great  reli¬ 
gions  which  maintain  the  unity  of  God,  the  Jewish,  the 
Christian,  the  Mohammedan,  all  derive  their  descent  from 
him. 

Eleven  chapters  are  devoted  to  the  earlier  history  of  the 
race.  All  the  remainder  of  Scripture,  Old  and  New  Testa¬ 
ment  alike,  is  the  story  of  the  seed  of  Abraham,  his  seed  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  flesh,  and  his  seed  according  to  the  Spirit. 

The  Promise  given  to  Abraham  was  threefold:  (a)  the 
land  of  Canaan  was  given  to  him  and  to  his  seed  'for  an 
everlasting  possession,  (b)  his  seed  shall  be  multiplied  as 
the  dust  of  the  earth,  as  the  stars  of  the  heaven;  (c)  “in 
thee,  in  thy  seed,  shall  all  the  families  of  the  earth  be 
blessed”  (xii.  3;xxii.  18). 

Noah  was  called  out  of  the  world  that  the  world  might 
be  destroyed;  Abraham  was  called  out  of  the  world  that 
the  world  might  be  saved.  The  immediate  purpose  of  his 
call  was  to  save  him  from  the  world,  the  ultimate  purpose 
was  to  save  the  world  through  him. 

Observe  how  the  promise  of  the  seed  of  the  woman  keeps 
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narrowing  down,  through  Abraham,  through  Isaac,  through 
Jacob,  through  Judah,  through  David,  to  Christ. 

What  was  the  Sign  granted  to  Abraham?  Circumcision 
was  established  as  the  token  of  the  covenant.  It  signified 
separation,  consecration.  But  the  promise  given  to  Abra¬ 
ham  was  a  promise  of  worldwide  blessing.  That  promise 
is  fulfilled  in  Christ.  Is  there  a  sign  that  answers  to  the 
promise?  Separation,  and  the  circumcision  by  which  it 
was  signified,  were  only  for  a  time.  Abraham  was  called 
out  of  the  world  that  all  the  world  might  be  blessed  in  him. 
There  is  a  sign  that  answers  to  this  promise.  It  was  the 
sign  of  Isaac  his  son  stretched  upon  the  altar,  and  delivered 
in  the  instant  of  death. 

“Your  father  Abraham  rejoiced  to  see  my  day”,  said  Jesus 
to  the  Jews;  “and  he  saw  it,  and  was  glad”  (John  viii.  56). 
Upon  what  occasion  this  vision  of  the  Coming  One  was 
granted  to  Abraham  we  are  not  told.  But  the  event  to  which 
it  naturally  belongs  was  the  offering  of  his  son  to  God. 
In  that  hour  we  may  believe,  Abraham  caught  a  glimpse 
of  the  heavenly  Father,  who  should  offer  his  Son  a  sacri¬ 
fice  for  the  sin  o'f  the  world.  His  faith  did  not  falter,  nor 
his  obedience  fail,  in  presence  of  the  sorest  trial  that  hu¬ 
man  hearts  may  know.  God’s  covenant  was  made  with  him 
in  Isaac,  and  now  Isaac  is  to  be  put  to  death.  How  then 
shall  the  covenant  be  fulfilled?  He  did  not  know.  He 
believed  and  obeyed,  “accounting  that  God  is  able  to  raise 
up,  even  from  the  dead”  (Heb.  xi.  19).  It  was  a  bold 
flight  of  faith.  The  resurrection  of  the  dead  had  never 
been  known  since  the  world  began.  No  promise  of  it  was 
given.  But  Abraham  believed  that  in  some  way  the  cove¬ 
nant  would  be  kept  even  though  Isaac  should  be  slain. 
And  his  faith  was  rewarded  by  the  vision  of  the  Savior. 
Through  his  own  experience  he  was  drawn  into  sympathy 
with  the  heart  of  God,  and  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  depths  of 
that  divine  love  'from  which  his  own  father-love  was  kin¬ 
dled.  The  altar  that  he  built  for  Isaac  was  a  sign  of  the 
cross.  Isaac  was  a  type  of  Christ — the  only  son  of  prom- 
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ise,  heir  of  the  covenant,  offered  in  sacrifice,  accepted  of 
God,  restored  to  life. 

The  dominant  note  of  this  section  is  redemption.  Man¬ 
kind  shall  be  blessed  in  Abraham,  and  his  seed  shall  possess 
the  earth.  Sin,  judgment,  salvation,  are  the  great  themes 
with  which  the  book  of  Genesis  is  concerned. 

The  remaining  history,  however  interesting  and  important, 
is  only  the  unfolding  of  the  covenant  made  with  Abraham. 
Isaac  and  Jacob  and  Joseph  simply  continue  the  line  of 
development  which  began  with  him. 

We  have  then,  as  our  analysis  of  the  book,  three  men, 
three  events,  three  promises,  three  signs.  There  is  Adam, 
father  of  the  race;  the  fall;  the  promise  of  the  seed  of 
the  woman ;  the  flaming  sword,  sign  of  a  lost  paradise. 
There  is  Noah,  father  of  the  new  world;  the  flood;  the 
promise  of  safety;  the  rainbow,  sign  of  a  spared  world. 
There  is  Abraham,  father  of  the  faithful;  the  call;  the 
promise  of  worldwide  blessing;  the  offering  and  deliver¬ 
ance  of  Isaac,  the  sign  of  a  coming  Savior.  In  each  case 
the  promise  answers  to  the  need.  To  Adam  in  his  sin  is 
given  the  promise  of  a  Savior;  to  Noah  under  the  shadow  of 
a  great  judgment  the  promise  of  safety;  to  Abraham  sep¬ 
arated  from  the  world  the  promise  of  worldwide  blessing. 
Here  is  man  fallen,  punished,  redeemed.  Here  is  God, 
Creator,  Judge,  Savior.  How  poor  and  weak  is  man  as 
he  appears  upon  these  earliest  pages  of  history,  yet  of  what 
immeasurable  capacity  for 'good  as  for  evil.  What  he  is 
we  see,  but  it  doth  not  yet  appear  what  he  shall  be.  How 
just  and  holy  and  good  is  God,  who  will  by  no  means  clear 
the  guilty,  whose  judgments  are  swift  and  sure  and  terrible; 
yet  He  is  long-suffering,  merciful,  gracious,  and  has  found 
a  way,  though  at  infinite  cost,  to  save  guilty  and  rebellious 
man. 

To  Him  be  all  the  praise. 

Harrisburg,  Pa.  J.  Ritchie  Smith. 
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It  is,  perhaps,  not  always  appreciated  how  great  a  popu¬ 
lar  excitement  was  roused  when,  as  Mark  puts  it,  “after  that 
John  was  delivered  up,  Jesus  came  into  Galilee,  preaching 
the  Gospel  of  God,  and  saying,  The  time  is  fulfilled,  and  the 
Kingdom  of  God  is  at  hand”  (Mk.  i.  14,  15).  It  is  not 
the  fault  of  the  Evangelists  if  it  is  not  fully  understood. 
Mark,  for  example,  adverts  no  less  than  eight  times  before 
he  reaches  the  middle  of  his  third  chapter  to  the  enthusiasm 
which  attended  Jesus  wherever  He  appeared.  We  shall 
perceive  how  nearly  this  constitutes  the  main  subject  of 
these  opening  chapters  of  his  Gospel,  if  we  will  but  read 
consecutively  the  passages  in  which  it  is  spoken  of.  “And 
the  report  of  Him  went  out  straightway  everywhere  into 
all  the  region  of  Galilee  round  about”  (i.  28).  “And 
at  even  when  the  sun  did  set  they  brought  unto  Him  all 
that  were  sick,  and  them  that  were  possessed  with  devils. 
And  all  the  city  were  gathered  together  at  the  door” 
(i.  32,  33).  “And  they  found  Him  and  say  unto  Him, 
All  are  seeking  Thee”  (i.  37).  “Insomuch  that  Jesus  could 
no  more  openly  enter  into  a  city,  and  was  without  in  desert 
places;  and  they  came  to  Him  from  every  quarter”  (i.  45). 
“And  when  He  entered  again  into  Capernaum  after  some 
days  it  was  noised  that  He  was  in  the  house.  And  many 
were  gathered  together  so  that  there  was  no  longer  room 
for  them,  no,  not  even  about  the  door  .  .  .  and  when  they 
could  not  come  nigh  Him  for  the  crowd,  they  uncovered 
the  roof  where  He  was”  (ii.  1,  2,  4).  “And  He  went  forth 
again  by  the  seaside,  and  all  the  multitude  resorted  unto 
Him”  (ii.  13).  “And  Jesus  with  His  disciples  withdrew 
to  the  sea;  and  a  great  multitude  from  Galilee  followed: 
and  from  Judea,  and  from  Jerusalem,  and  from  Idumea, 
and  beyond  Jordan,  a  great  multitude  hearing  what  great 
things  He  did,  came  unto  Him.  And  He  spoke  to  His 
disciples  that  a  little  boat  should  wait  on  Him  because 
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of  the  crowd,  lest  they  should  throng  Him”  (iii.  7- 9). 
“And  He  cometh  into  a  house,  and  the  multitude  cometh 
together  again,  so  that  they  could  not  so  much  as  eat 
bread”  (iii.  20). 1  We  may  almost  fancy  that  we  can  ob¬ 
serve  the  crowds  which  thronged  Jesus  ever  increasing 
in  number  and  persistency  under  our  eyes:  they  gather 
at  the  door  (i.  32-34)  ;  there  is  no  longer  room  even  at 
the  door  (ii.  2)  ;  they  are  so  continually  with  Him  that 
He  has  no  opportunity  even  to  eat  (iii.  20).  But  we 
note  that,  already  at  i.  45  (cf.  i.  37),  they  had  not  only 
made  the  city  inaccessible  to  Him,  but  had  populated  the 
very  desert  to  which  He  withdrew;  and  at  iii.  9  ( cf .  iv.  1) 
they  so  thronged  Him  even  on  the  open  sea-shore  as  to 
compel  Him  to  take  refuge  in  a  boat  and  speak  to  them 
thence.  The  agency  by  which  this  great  public  agitation 
was  created  was  not  merely  the  proclamation  that  the  King¬ 
dom  of  God  was  at  hand,  but  the  manifestation  of  its  actual 
presence  in  the  abounding  miracles  of  healing  which  were 
performed  (Mat.  xii.  28,  Lk.  xi.  20). 2  Disease  and  death 
must  have  been  almost  eliminated  for  a  brief  season  from 
Capernaum  and  the  region  which  lay  immediately  around 
Capernaum  as  a  center.  No  wonder  the  public  mind  was 
thrown  into  a  state  of  profound  perturbation,  and,  the 
enthusiasm  spreading,  men  flocked  from  every  quarter  to 
see  this  great  thing,  questioning  with  one  another  what  it 
all  meant. 

Meanwhile,  there  were  necessarily  many  who  were  not 
drawn  into  the  movement  but  remained  rather,  whether 
momentarily  or  permanently,  merely  spectators  of  it.  Of 
these  there  were  in  particular  two  classes  who  nevertheless 
could  not  look  with  indifference  upon  the  wave  of  popular 

1  So,  consecutively,  iv.  1,  v.  21,  24,  27,  31,  vi.  34,  vii.  24,  33,  viii.  1, 
ix.  14,  25,  x.  1,  4,  6. 

3  Cf.  E.  von  Dobschutz,  The  Expositor,  VII.  ix  (1910),  p.  334:  “This 
‘is  come’  (  t<f>9ave )  must  mean  something  more  than  the  usual  ‘is  at 
hand’  (fjyyiKtv)',  it  -  is  the  solemn  declaration  that  the  Kingdom  is 
present  in  Jesus’  activity;  His  casting  out  of  devils  proves  that  the 
powers  of  the  Kingdom  are  at  work.”  Cf.  also  H.  J.  Holtzmann, 
Synoptiker3  p.  243. 
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excitement  sweeping  through  the  land  as  it  rose  to  its  crest. 
These  were  those  who  felt  responsible  for  Jesus  Himself  on 
the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  those  who  felt  responsible 
for  the  religion  of  the  community, — for  we  must  bear  in 
mind  that  the  movement  was  from  first  to  last  a  distinctly 
and  intensely  religious  one.  The  circle  of  Jesus’  relations 
(perhaps  we  may  take  the  word  for  the  moment  in  a  rather 
broader  sense  than  that  of  its  current  usage)  and  the  body 
of  the  constituted  religious  guides  of  the  people  must  each 
have  been  compelled  to  form  at  once  a  preliminary  judg¬ 
ment  upon  the  movement,  and  to  act  upon  it.  Nor  was  it 
likely  that  in  either  case  this  judgment  would  be  favorable. 
Inevitably,  in  each  case  alike,  it  would  be  the  expression  o£ 
anxiety  not  to  say  of  irritation.  It  is  this  natural  judgment 
of  what  we  may  call  the  two  interested  classes  that  Mark 
records  for  us  when,  as  he  tells  of  the  concourse  of  the 
crowd  again  to  Jesus  on  His  return  to  Capernaum  after 
His  second  circuit  in  Galilee  (Mk.  iii.  20),  he  adds:  “And 
when  His  relations  heard  it,  they  came  forth  to  take  charge 
of  Him,  for  they  said,  He  is  out  of  His  mind.  And  the 
scribes  who  came  down  from  Jerusalem  said,  He  hath 
Beelzebul,  and  it  is  by  the  prince  of  the  demons  that  He 
casteth  out  the  demons”  (Mk.  iii.  21,  22).  The  two  judg¬ 
ments  are  as  opposed  as  are  the  springs  of  emotion  out  of 
which  they  rise.  It  is  pity  that  we  hear  the  echoes  of  in  the 
one;  anger  in  the  other.  Jesus’  relations,  who,  it  must  be 
observed,  had  a  mere  hearsay  knowledge  of  the  movement 
which  was  sweeping  over  Galilee  in  His  train — He  had  not 
yet  been  to  Nazareth  (Mk.  vi.  1  ),3 — judged  from  the  reports 
of  His  conduct  which  had  reached  them  that  He  was  not 
altogether  Himself,  and  were  prepared  to  take  the  responsi¬ 
bility  of  restraining  Him.  The  scribes,  who  had  heard  His 
words  and  witnessed  His  works,  could  not  deny  that  a  super¬ 
natural  power  was  operative  among  them ;  but,  being  un¬ 
willing  to  accredit  this  to  a  divine,  ascribed  it  rather  to  a 

3  Lk.  iv.  i6ff.  seems  to  be  a  different  visit  (implied  also  in  Mt.  iv.  12, 
13)  which  took  place  before  His  Galilean  ministry  had  fairly  begun 
( cf .  Meyer,  on  Mt.  xiii.  53). 
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demoniac  source,  and  thus  sought  to  break  the  influence  of 
Jesus  with  the  people.  The  two  have  in  common  only  that 
they  pass  an  unfavorable  judgment  upon  the  movement  as 
a  whole. 

The  naturalness  of  this  unfavorable  judgment  in  each 
case,4  in  the  circumstances  in  which  it  was  formed,  has  not 
prevented  its  being  appealed  to,  in  each  instance,  in  dis¬ 
proof  of  the  supernaturalness  of  Jesus’  person  and  minis¬ 
try.  It  is  urged  that,  if  Jesus  was  really  a  divine  person 
and  His  ministry  was  accompanied  by  obviously  super¬ 
natural  effects,  such  as  are  narrated  in  the  Gospels,  it 
would  be  inconceivable  that  those  who  stood  nearest  to 
Him  and  knew  Him  best,  should  have  pronounced  Him  out 
of  His  mind.  And  it  is  urged  again  that,  in  His  defence  of 
Himself  from  the  charge  of  the  scribes  that  He  was  pos¬ 
sessed  of  a  demon  and  wrought  His  wonders  by  the  power 
of  the  evil  one,  Jesus  so  far  from  asserting  that  He  was  a 
divine  person  actually  contrasts  Himself  with  the  divine 
Spirit  as  one  to  speak  against  whom  were  a  venial  sin  while 
to  speak  against  the  Spirit  is  unpardonable  blasphemy — 
obviously  because  the  Spirit  is  divine.  That  we  may  form 
a  right  estimate  of  these  representations,  we  should  look 
a  little  closely  at  the  relevant  passages. 

I 

It  is  Mark  alone  who  tells  us  of  the  judgment  passed 
upon  Jesus  by  His  relations.  The  words  in  which  he  does 
it  are  these :  “And  He  cometh  home,  and  the  crowd  cometh 
together  again,  so  that  they  were  not  able  even  to  eat  bread. 
And  when  His  relations  heard  it  they  came  forth  to  take 
charge  of  Him;  for  they  said,  He  is  out  of  His  mind.” 

The  opening  words,  which  we  have  rendered :  “And  He 
cometh  home,”  are  translated  by  many  rather :  “And  He 

*  Cf.  A.  Schweitzer,  The  Expositor,  November  1913,  p.  449,  who  re¬ 
marks  of  them:  “This  only  means,  however,  that  the  former  [the 
scribes]  wished  at  all  costs  to  discredit  Him  with  the  people,  and  that 
His  relations  noticed  a  change  in  Him  and  could  not  understand  how 
He  could  come  forward  as  a  teacher  and  prophet.” 
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cometh  into  a  house.”5  This  statement  is  then  explained 
as  the  fundamental  statement  of  the  passage,  preparing  the 
way,  and  setting  the  scene,  for  the  whole  remainder  of  the 
chapter.  Thus  a  certain  emphasis  is  made  to  fall  on  Jesus’ 
actual  entrance  into  a  house.  We  certainly  should  not  in 
this  case,  however,  expect  the  ambiguous  simple  epx°PaL 
to  be  used, — the  et?  following  which  might  indeed  be  or¬ 
dinarily  best  rendered  “to”  (compare  “unto,”  Mat.  ii.  II, 
viii.  14,  ix.  23,  28,  Mk.  i.  29,  etc.).  His  actual  entrance 
into  the  house  may  thus  even  be  left  in  some  doubt  (com¬ 
pare  Mk.  v.  38,  39 :  “and  they  come  to  the  house  .  .  .  and 
entering  it  .  .  .  ”).  The  more  precise  ela-ep^ouai  we  may 
feel  sure  would  have  been  employed  had  this  been  the  mean¬ 
ing  which  was  intended  to  be  conveyed,  especially  if  the 
emphasis  which  is  assumed  in  the  interpretation  in  question 
falls  upon  it  (compare  Mt.  x.  12,  xii.  4,  29,  Mk.  ii.  20, 
iii.  27,  vi.  10,  vii.  17,  24,  ix.  28,  Lk.  ix.  4).  Moreover  it 
is  not  easy  to  find  an  adequate  reason  in  the  immediate 
context  for  so  formal  a  statement  that  Jesus  did  so  simple 
a  thing  as  to  “come  into  a  house”.  We  may  say6  that 
Jesus  went  into  a  house  obviously  to  seek  rest  and  to  take 
food  (verse  20)  :  but  his  need  of  these  things  seems  to 
supply  no  sufficient  reason  for  so  formal  a  record  of  so 
slender  a  circumstance  as  His  going  into  a  house.  It  is 
customary,  therefore,  to  go  further  afield  and  to  seek  the 
real  reason  of  the  record  in  the  preparation  it  gives  for  the 
subsequent  narrative,  the  eye  being  particularly  fixed  on  the 
statement  of  verse  31,  that  His  mother  and  brothers  “stood 
without.”7  Thus,  however,  an  extraordinary  method  of 


“James  Moffat,  who  in  1901  ( The  Historical  New  Testament  p.  280), 
had  correctly  rendered :  “Then  He  comes  home,”  has  substituted 
for  this  in  1913  ( The  New  Testament :  A  New  Translation )  :  “They 
went  indoors.”  This  would  exactly  render  the  words  in  a  different 
context :  and  the  implication  of  “home”  is  in  it.  But  it  misses  the 
point  here. 

"With  B.  Weiss  (1878). 

’  B.  Weiss  in  loc.:  “He  goes  into  a  house,  because  it  was  in  a 
house  that  the  incident  took  place  which  the  narrative  has  in  mind 
( cf .  verse  31)”  (Meyer  on  Mark,  ed.  6,  1878)  ;  “Emphasized  in  con- 
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composition  is  ascribed  to  the  evangelist.  We  are  to  sup¬ 
pose  that,  having  begun  an  account  of  Jesus’  relations  to 
His  family  with  iii.  20,  21,  Mark  suddenly  breaks  off  and 
thrusts  in  a  long  account  of  His  relations  with  the  scribes, 
only  to  return  without  warning  again  to  His  family  at 
iii.  31,  leaving  all  the  sutures  unclosed.  We  are  to  treat 
the  whole  narrative  enclosed  in  verses  22-30,  in  other  words, 
as  a  parenthesis,  and  to  expound  verses  20,  21  immediately 
in  connection  with  verses  31  ff,  as  if  the  intermediate  sec¬ 
tion  were  not  there — although  it  grows  naturally  out  of, 
and  forms  a  natural  whole  with,  verses  20,  21. 8 

Such  results  as  these  would  seem  to  be  a  sufficient  indica¬ 
tion  that  a  false  start  has  been  taken  when  we  render  the 
opening  clause:  “And  He  cometh  into  a  house.”  In  point 
of  fact  the  phrase  may  in  itself  just  as  well  mean:  “And 
He  cometh  home”  (compare  viii.  3,  26  with  defining  pro¬ 
nouns  and  ii.  1,  v.  r.  pregnantly  with  verb  of  rest:  vii.  17, 

trast  to  His  sojourn  at  the  sea-side  or  on  the  mountain-top  (verses 
7,  13),  because  the  scene,  iii.  31  ff.  takes  place  in  a  house  and  Mark 
wishes  to  prepare  for  this,”  (Meyer  on  Mark,  ed.  8,  1892;  ed.  9,  1901)  ; 
“Prepares  for  the  narrative  of  iii.  31  ff.,  which  what  immediately  fol¬ 
lows,  therefore,  only  introduces,”  (Die  vier  Evangelien,  1900,  p.  186.) 

8  The  difficulties  arising  from  this  construction  become  flagrantly  ap¬ 
parent  in  the  course  of  A.  Loisy’s  skilful  efforts  to  overcome  them 
(Les  Synoptiques,  I.  pp.  696  ff.)  :  “To  consider  only  the  present  order 
of  the  texts,  it  might  be  said  that  Mark,  having  deliberately  neg¬ 
lected  (not  been  ignorant  of)  a  fact  which  did  not  have  in  itself 
any  particular  prominence,  substituted  for  it,  in  preparation  for  an 
incident  which  he  intended  to  recount  after  the  discourse  of  the 
Saviour  [to  the  scribes],  the  mention  of  a  judgment  passed  upon 
Jesus  by  His  own  family,  which,  though  less  unfavorable  than  that 
of  the  Pharisees,  does  not  fail  to  exhibit  in  a  sufficiently  startling 
light,  the  relations  of  the  new  preacher  with  His  own  people.  The 
mise  en  scene  is  the  sufficiently  natural  preamble  of  the  incident  con¬ 
cerning  the  family  of  Jesus :  what  is  secondary  is  the  connection  of  the 
disputation  with  this  incident  and  the  artifice  which  has  permitted 
Mark  to  neglect  the  teaching  of  the  possessed  man  which  in  the 
common  source  of  the  Synoptics  served  as  the  introduction  to  the 
disputation.  .  .  .  What  is  said  of  the  family  does  not  attach  itself 
without  some  embarassment  to  the  context :  but  this  is  a  piece  of 
unskilfulness  which  belongs  to  the  redaction,  arising  possibly  from 
the  fact  that  the  preamble,  though  conceived  with  a  view  to  the  anec¬ 
dote,  does  not  belong  to  the  traditional  basis  of  the  narrative.” 
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ix.  28  where  et?  o'lkov  is  connected  with  haipyopa t,  are 
different — render  “indoors”)  ;  and  this  sense  is  strongly 
recommended  by  the  context.  Jesus  had  been  at  the  sea¬ 
side  (verse  7)  and  on  the  mountain  (verse  13)  :  He  now 
returns  “home,”  that  is  to  say,  to  Capernaum  (compare 
i.  21,  ii.  1).  The  narrative  is  composed  of  circuits  out 
from  Capernaum  and  returns  to  Capernaum,  as  the  center 
of  Jesus’  active  work :  this  is  one  of  the  points  at  which 
His  return  to  His  base  of  operations  is  intimated,  and,  as 
on  the  former  occasions  (i.  32,  ii.  3;  compare  i.  45  where 
R.V.mg.  questions  whether  «’?  7 ro\iv  may  not  be  “the 
city,”  as  indeed  A.V.  had  boldly  translated  it9),  the 
crowd  immediately  gathers.  In  this  case,  the  close  connec¬ 
tion  which  has  been  assumed  between  iii.  20  and  iii.  31  falls 
away;  the  misleading  prominence  into  which  the  simple 
opening  statement  of  verse  20  has  been  thrown  is  removed ; 
and  that  statement  resumes  its  natural  place  as  only  one  of 
the  numerous  intimations  in  this  narrative  of  Jesus’  alter¬ 
nating  excursions  from  Capernaum  and  returns  to  it  (i.  21- 
35  5  ;  iii-  l~7  >  iii-  20;  iv.  1). 

The  chief  interest  of  this  determination  lies  in  its  bearing 
on  the  interpretation  of  the  phrase  in  verse  21  which  we 
have  translated  “His  relations”.  If  verses  20,  21  were  not 
written  specifically  in  preparation  for  verses  3 iff;  verses 
22-30  are  not  a  parenthesis;  and  verses  31-35  record  a  new 
incident:  then  the  phrase  “His  relations”  in  verse  21  does 
not  find  its  explanation  in  “His  mother  and  His  brothers” 
of  verse  31 — as  is  very  commonly  represented — but  must 
be  independently  interpreted.  This  phrase,10  in  Greek 

8  Render  “into  town”. 

10  For  discussions  of  the  meaning  of  the  phrase,  see  especially  Fritz- 
sche  in  loc.  and  F.  Field,  Notes  on  the  Translation  of  the  N.  T.,  p.  25 
(he  argues  for  the  meaning  “household”).  For  the  usage  of  the 
phrase  in  the  papyri,  see  J.  H.  Moulton,  The  Expositor,  VI,  vii,  p.  118, 
viii,  p.  436;  Prolegomena,  etc.,  pp.  106-7;  The  Expository  Times,  xx, 
p.  476.  At  Prolegomena,  pp.  106-7,  he  says :  “  01  irap  avrov  is  exceed¬ 
ingly  common  [in  the  papyri]  to  denote  ‘his  agents’  or  ‘representa¬ 
tives.’  It  has  hitherto  been  less  easy  to  find  parallels  for  Mk.  iii.  21 
where  it  must  mean  ‘his  family’;  see  Swete  and  Field  in  loc.  We 
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writers  generally,  bears  ordinarily  the  meaning  of  “legates”, 
“representatives”,  and  it  still  commonly  occurs  in  the 
papyri  in  the  sense  of  “agents,”  “representatives.”  By  the 
side  of  this  usage,  however,  there  is  found  another,  less 
common  but  nevertheless  constant,  in  which  it  bears  the 
sense,  either  broadly  of  “adherents”,  “'followers”,  or  more 
narrowly  of  “household”,  “family”  or  kindred”.  It  is 
obvious  that  it  is  in  this  latter  general  sense  that  it  is  em¬ 
ployed  in  our  passage,  but  it  is  not  easy  to  fix  the  exact  limits 
of  its  connotation.  That  Jesus’  disciples — His  adherents, 
followers — are  not  intended,  is  clear,  since  a  contrast  is 
drawn  with  them  (verse  20,  ai/rou?).  Our  English  versions 
— Authorized  and  Revised, — render  the  term  “friends,”  not 
badly  if  it  be  taken,  as  it  obviously  is  intended  to  be,  in  a 
personal,  rather  than  an  official  sense.11  The  margin  of  the 
Authorized  Version  proposes  instead  the  narrowed  “kins¬ 
men,”  following  in  this  the  Wycliffite  “kynnesmen”  and 
the  Genevan  “kynesfolkes”.  The  modern  versions  con¬ 
tinue  the  same  line:  George  R.  Noyes,  “relations”;  James 
Moffat,  1901,  “relatives”;  Twentieth  Century  Nezv  Testa¬ 
ment,  “relations”;  Samuel  Lloyd,  “kinsmen”;  James  Mof¬ 
fat,  1913,  “family”.12  It  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  this  is 
practically  what  is  meant,  though  too  restricted  a  sense 
should  not  be  insisted  upon.13  Obviously  those  are  intended 
who  bore  such  a  relation  to  Jesus  that  they  felt  themselves 
responsible  for  Him,  and  that  they  would  naturally  be 
looked  to  by  others  to  take  charge  of  Him  in  the  contin- 


can  now  cite  G  H  30  (ii/B.C.)  ol  nap ’  rjp.u>v  navrcs,  B  U  998 
(ii./B.C.)  and  Par.  P.  36  (ii./B.C.).” 

“  F.  C.  Conybeare,  Myth ,  Magic  and  Morals,  1909,  p.  72  insists  suo 
more  that  the  rendering  “friends”  is  a  “falsification  of  the  text”  with 
the  intention  of  “deceiving  English  readers  who  cannot  read  Greek”. 
The  rebuke  administered  to  him  by  J.  H.  Moulton,  The  Expository 
Times,  xx,  p.  476,  is  richly  deserved. 

“But  Weymouth,  The  Modern  Speech  New  Testament,  retains  the 
A.  V.,  “friends.”  Weizsacker  renders  “die  Seinigen”;  Th.  Zahn, 
Forchungen,  etc.  VI.  p.  332,  “die  Angehorigen,”  as  also  P.  W.  Schmie- 
del,  cf.  note  40  below. 

“  Cf.  Swete’s  note. 
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gency  of  His  needing  to  be  kept  under  some  restraint.  We 
might  think,  in  the  varying  circumstances  which  would  ren¬ 
der  each  natural,  of  His  clansmen,  of  His  fellow-townsmen, 
of  His  responsible  friends,  of  His  blood-kinsmen,  of  His 
household,  of  His  family,  of  His  parents,  of  His  brothers.14 
In  the  absence  of  closer  contextual  definition,  only  the 
known  circumstances  of  Jesus’  case  could  supply  us  with 
confident  guidance  in  fixing  upon  the  precise  persons  in¬ 
tended.  All  that  is  intimated  here  is  that  His  natural 
guardians  were  inclined  to  judge  Him  to  be  out  of  His 
mind,  and  were  prepared  to  take  measures  to  put  Him  under 
the  restraint  required  by  His  sad  condition.  Who  these 
natural  guardians  were  we  can  only  conjecturally  supply 
from  our  further  knowledge.  There  are  some  who  feel 
quite  sure  that  His  mother  could  not  be  included  among 
them,  because  they  find  it  difficult  or  impossible  to  believe 
that  she  should  have  so  cruelly  misjudged  Him.15  There 
are  others,  on  the  contrary,16  who  are  prepared  to  assert 
confidently,  if  not  even  violently,  that  His  mother  was  in¬ 
cluded  among  them ;  sometimes,  apparently,  for  no  other 
reason  than  that  thus  the  passage  may  be  exploited  as  in¬ 
consistent,  say,  with  the  representations  of  the  Infancy- 
chapters  of  Matthew  and  Luke  or  in  general  with  the 
doctrine  of  the  supernatural  origin  of  Jesus.  Too  great  con¬ 
fidence  on  either  part  seems  misplaced.  The  passage  itself 
gives  us  no  guidance ;  and  general  considerations  appear 
indecisive. 

It  is  important  to  observe,  however,  that  the  judgment 
formed  as  to  His  condition  by  Jesus’  friends  or  kinsfolk — 
according  to  our  broader  or  narrower  understanding  of  the 
phrase — was  founded  on  hearsay  evidence  only.  “When 
His  relations  heard  ...  ”,  we  read.  The  meaning  can 

14  Theophylact  defines  :  ol  oiKtiai  avrov,  with  ol  airo  rrj<;  avrrjs  irarpiSos 
and  ot  aScX^oi  avrov  as  alternatives. 

15  Th.  Zahn,  Forschungen,  etc.,  VI,  p.  332:  “We  are  scarcely  to 
think  of  Mary  among  them  .  .  .  the  word,  i^iarrj,  is  not  suitable  in 
the  mouth  of  the  mother,  and  the  intention  to  use  physical  force 
against  the  madman  is  attributable  only  to  the  men  not  to  the  women.” 

“  Conybeare,  as  above. 
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hardly  be,  merely,  that  as  soon  as  they  heard  that  He  had 
come  home,  they  went  forth  to  lay  hands  on  Him.  Nor 
does  it  seem  likely  that  the  meaning  is  merely  that  they 
went  forth  to  lay  hands  on  Him  when  they  heard  that,  on 
His  coming  home,  a  multitude  had  gathered  about  Him. 
The  article  before  “multitude’’  is  probably  genuine;  and, 
if  genuine,  should  not  be  neglected.  And,  in  any  event, 
the  “again”  has  its  rights.  What  appears  to  be  meant  is 
that  His  relations  were  moved  to  their  action  by  the  reports 
which  reached  them  of  the  great  excitement  that  had  been 
raised  by  His  ministry  throughout  Galilee,  a  culminating 
manifestation  of  which  was  seen  in  this  renewed  gathering 
of  the  crowd  at  His  house.17  The  reports  which  had 
reached  them  of  the  thronging  multitudes  that  attended 
His  whole  work  in  Galilee  and  of  the  popular  enthusiasm 
which  followed  His  movements,  led  them  to  suppose  Him 
to  be  laboring  under  over-excitement  and  to  undertake  the 
duty  of  putting  Him  under  restraint. 

If  His  friends,  however,  had  not  themselves  witnessed 
His  work  and  knew  of  its  effects  only  from  hearsay,  it  is 
not  likely  that  they  were  living  in  Capernaum  which  was 
the  center  of  His  activity  and  the  seat  of  the  most  constant 
popular  enthusiasm.  On  the  other  hand,  in  His  circuits  out 
from  Capernaum  He  had  not  yet  visited  Nazareth  (Mk.  vi. 

I,  Mt.  xiii.  54). 18  If  Nazareth  was  the  home  of  His  friends 
here  mentioned,  therefore,  their  dependence  on  rumor  for 
knowledge  of  His  work  and  its  effects,  is  in  harmony  with 
what  we  read  in  Lk.  iv.  23ff.,19  Mk.  vi.  5,  Mt.  xiii.  58.  It  is, 
indeed,  frequently  supposed  that  not  Jesus  alone,  but  His 

17  Cf.  A.  B.  Bruce,  in  loc.:  “not  to  be  restricted  to  what  is  men¬ 
tioned  in  verse  20;  refers  to  the  whole  Galilean  ministry  with  its 
cures,  and  crowds,  and  constant  strain.” 

”We  have  already  noted  (note  3)  that  Luke  iv.  i6ff.  seems  to  record 
an  earlier  visit  to  Nazareth  before  His  systematic  Galilean  ministry 
had  begun.  Besides  Meyer’s  note  at  Mt.  xiii.  53-58  (E.  T.  p.  372) 
cf.  Godet’s  notes  on  Lk.  iv.  23  (E.  T.  I,  P-  238)  and  John  ii.  12  (E.T. 

II,  p.  19).  Luke  iv.  23  of  course  offers  a  difficulty  for  this  view. 

18  Cf.  Godet,  I,  237 :  “This  speech  betrays  an  ironical  doubt  re¬ 
specting  these  marvellous  things  which  were  attributed  to  Him.” 
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family  also,  had  removed  from  Nazareth  to  Capernaum  at 
the  very  beginning  of  His  ministry  (Jno.  ii.  12). 20  This, 
however,  is  little  likely  in  itself ;  21  and  it  would  compel  us  to 
si^ppose  either  that  their  settlement  at  Capernaum  was 
quickly  abandoned  (“and  they  remained  there  not  many 
days”22),  or  that  by  Jesus’  friends  in  our  present  passage,  not 
“His  mother  and  His  brethren  and  His  disciples”  are  in¬ 
tended,  but  some  broader  circle  of  those  responsible  for  Him. 
If  Jesus’  “friends”  in  the  responsible  sense  of  our  passage 
were  dwelling  in  Capernaum — especially  if  these  “friends” 
be  understood  as  precisely  His  mother  and  brothers,  con¬ 
stituting  His  “household” — it  would  be  inexplicable  that 
His  returning  “home”  should  not  have  been  to  their  house; 
and  not  only  would  their  personal  lack  of  acquaintance  with 
His  work  or  movements  (“when  they  heard”)  be  inexplic¬ 
able,  but  the  action  ascribed  to  them  (“they  went  forth”) 
would  be  inappropriate.  It  would  seem  that  we  must  think 
of  the  “friends”  in  question  as  living  somewhere  out  of 
the  path  of  His  work  hitherto,  and  away  from  the  “home” 
to  which  He  returned  from  the  sea-side  and  mountain-top. 
The  elimination  of  His  disciples — who  belonged  to  the 
party  which  returned  from  Cana — from  the  “friends”  of 
our  present  passage  is  not  only  required  by  the  situation  in 
our  passage  itself,  but  is  in  harmony  with  the  statement  of 
Jno.  ii.  11,  that  they  already  believed  in  Him.  For,  a  cer¬ 
tain  measure  of  unbelief  is,  of  course,  implied  in  the  judg¬ 
ment  passed  on  Him  by  His  “friends”  here.  If  His  brothers 
are  meant,  as  seems  intrinsically  probable,  this  is  in  har¬ 
mony  with  Jno.  vii.  5,  from  which  we  learn  that  they  re¬ 
mained  unbelieving  until  the  end.23  The  phrases  of  Jno. 

20  So  Wieseler,  De  Wette,  Tholuck,  Ewald :  cf.  esp.  Th.  Zahn,  in 
loc.  (p.  163  and  note  3)  and  Forschungen,  VI,  p.  331. 

a  Cf.  Meyer’s  note  on  Jno.  ii.  12  (E.T.  I,  p.  149). 

23  Cf.  Westcott’s  note  on  Jno.  ii.  12:  “This  is  perhaps  mentioned 
to  show  that  at  present  Capernaum  was  not  made  the  permanent  resi¬ 
dence  of  the  Lord,  as  it  became  afterwards.” 

23  Cf.  Swete’s  note:  “The  family  of  Jesus  was  doubtless  inspired  by 
a  desire  for  His  safety,  but  their  interpretation  of  His  enthusiasm 
implied  want  of  faith  in  Him,  cf.  Jno.  vii.  5;  the  Mother  perhaps  was 
overpersuaded  by  the  brethren.” 
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vii.  3-5  form,  indeed,  a  very  pungent  commentary  on  our 
passage. 

The  measure  of  the  unbelief — we  designedly  use  the 
milder  term,  instead  of  the  stronger,  “disbelief” — which  is 
implied  in  the  judgment  and  action  of  Jesus’  “friends”  re¬ 
corded  in  our  passage  is  deserving  of  some  consideration. 
That  we  may  form  an  estimate  of  it  it  would  be  well  to 
ascertain  with  some  exactness  what  is  really  meant  by  the 
term,  “He  is  beside  Himself.”  Many  insist  that  there  is 
no  real  difference  between  this  judgment  upon  Jesus  and 
that  expressed  by  the  scribes  in  the  words,  “He  hath  Beel- 
zebul”  (verse  22). 24  Madness,  it  is  urged,  was  explained 
as  demoniacal  possession,  and  to  say  that  one  was  mad  was 
all  one  with  saying  that  he  was  possessed.25  On  the  face 
of  it,  however,  this  view  is  untenable.  Possession  and  in¬ 
sanity  are  not  clearly  identified  in  the  Evangelical  narra¬ 
tives.  It  is  not  even  intimated  that  they  were  constantly 
associated.26  In  our  present  passage  they  even  seem  to  be 

“E.g.  H.  J.  Holtzmann  (p.  12),  who  remarks  that  Theophylact  al¬ 
ready  explains  correctly  :  Sadova  fya.. 

^  Cf.  E.  Renan,  Vie  de  Jesus?  1863,  p.  263,  note  4  (E.T.  of  the 
twenty-third  and  final  ed.  1913,  p.  273,  note  3)  :  “This  phrase  'Thou 
hast  a  demon’  (Mt.  xi.  18,  Lk.  vii.  33,  Jno.  vii.  20,  viii.  48  ff.,  x.  21 
ff.)  should  be  rendered  by  ‘Thou  art  insane,’  as  it  is  said  in  Arabic 
medjnoun  ente.  This  verb,  Scu/iovav  has  also  in  the  whole  of  classi¬ 
cal  antiquity  the  sense  of  ‘to  be  insane’.”  In  the  text,  however,  it  is 
said:  “But  here  again  the  difficulties  must  not  be  exaggerated.  The 
disorders  explained  by  possessions  were  often  very  slight.  In  our  day, 
in  Syria,  people  are  regarded  as  insane  or  possessed  by  a  demon  (the 
two  notions  are  the  same,  medjnoun)  who  have  only  some  little  eccen¬ 
tricity  (bisarrerie) 

M  The  physical  accompaniment  of  possession  mentioned  in  Mt.  ix.  32, 
Lk.  iv.  14  is  only  dumbness,  in  Mat.  xii.  22,  blindness  and  dumbness, 
in  Lk.  xiii.  10-17,  curvature  of  the  spine;  Cf.  also  Mt.  xv.  22,  Mk.  vii. 
26,  xvi.  9,  Lk.  iv.  33,  viii.  2  in  none  of  which  cases  is  insanity  indicated. 
Only  in  a  single  instance  is  mania  expressly  intimated,  and  that  only 
by  its  contrasting  state  (Mk.  v.  15,  Lk.  viii.  35,  cf.  2  Cor.  v.  13). 
W.  M.  Alexander,  Demonic  Possession  in  the  New  Testament,  1902, 
upholding  the  thesis  that  “all  cases  designated  ‘demonic’  'belong  to 
the  category  ‘Lunacy  or  Idiocy’”  (p.  147),  establishes  his  diagnosis  in 
only  three  cases  (Mk.  i.  21-26  =  Lk.  iv.  31  -37;  Mt.  viii.  28-34  =  Mk. 
v.  1-17,  Lk.  viii.  26-37;  Mt.  xvii.  14-20  =  Mk.  ix.  14-29,  Lk.  ix.  37-43)  ! 
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expressly  distinguished.  Mark  clearly  desires  to  contrast 
the  judgments  passed  on  Jesus  by  His  friends  and  His 
enemies,  as,  though  both  uncomprehending,  yet  the  pitying 
and  the  condemnatory  judgment.  Even,  however,  should 
we  identify  all  mental  alienation  with  possession,  the  degree 
of  alienation  implied  in  any  given  instance  would  still  re¬ 
main  undetermined;  the  effects  of  the  possession  would 
naturally  be  very  varied,  and  might  on  occasion  involve 
only  the  slightest,  perhaps  the  most  temporary  unbalancing. 
In  any  case,  therefore,  we  are  thrown  back  upon  what  is 
actually  said. 

The  term  employed27  in  the  present  passage  is  not  a 
strong  one  and  need  not  imply  a  serious  state  of  mental 
disturbance.  The  fundamental  implication  of  the  word  is 
no  more  than  that  the  subject  is  thrown  out  of  his 
normal  state  into  a  condition  of  strong,  perhaps  un¬ 
governable,  emotion.  The  emotion  in  question  may  be  of 
the  most  varied  kind,  but  commonly  in  the  New  Testament 
usage  of  the  word  (uniformly  except  for  our  present  pas¬ 
sage  and  2  Cor.  v.  13)  it  is  that  of  amazement,  perhaps 
with  a  suggestion  of  bewilderment.28  In  the  special  usage 

and  in  two  of  these  only  with  difficulty  and  at  the  cost  of  the  en¬ 
largement  of  the  category  of  “lunacy”  by  the  addition  of  “and 
idiocy.”  He  then  applies  this  diagnosis,  without  express  warrant 
from  the  text,  to  all  other  cases  of  possession.  John  x.  20  need  not 
be  read  as  identifying  all  possession  with  lunacy,  but  may  only  identify 
this  particular  case  of  lunacy  with  possession  as  its  cause:  cf.  Jno. 
vii.  20,  viii.  48. 

27  J.  H.  Heinrich  Schmidt  in  §  174  of  his  Synonymik  der  Griechischen 
Sprache  deals  with  the  terms  which  designate  a  perverted  state  of 
mind  (he  had  dealt  in  §  147  with  these  which  express  a  mental  de¬ 
ficiency,  especially  a<f>pu>v  and  avovs).  He  divides  them  into  three 
groups:  (1)  Words  which  in  the  first  instance  designate  the  violent 
utterances  of  a  disturbed  mind;  (2)  words  which  express  more  the 
inward  disorder  by  which  the  soul  is  carried  away  by  senseless  pas¬ 
sions;  (3)  words  which  rather  describe  the  soul  which  thinks  and 
feels  in  a  disturbed  manner.  'E&arijfii  (  tKa-raaii)  is  not  included  in 
his  lists ;  but  this  may  be  in  part  because  he  leaves  to  one  side  such 
terms  as  require  the  addition  of  a  <f>pevos  or  <ppevwv,  or  some  con¬ 
textual  indication,  to  define  the  meaning;  and  confines  himself  to 
such  as  bear  in  themselves  their  significance. 

28  Mt.  xii.  23;  Mk.  ii.  12,  v.  42,  vi.  51;  Lk.  ii.  47,  viii.  56,  xxiv.  22; 
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illustrated  by  our  present  passage  ( cf .  2  Cor.  v.  13),  in 
which  it  expresses  that  state  of  mental  aberration  which  we 
also  describe  as  “not  one’s  self”,  it  need  not  import  more  than 
an  overwrought  condition  in  which  it  might  be  thought  that 
the  prudent  conduct  of  life  would  be  unlikely  and  could 
become  impossible.  In  this  general  sense,  it  occurs  nowhere 
else  in  the  New  Testament  except  in  2  Cor.  v.  13,  where 
(to  say  nothing  of  demoniacal  possession)  it  certainly  does 
not  suggest  either  raving  madness  or  irrational  insanity, 
but  describes  on  the  contrary  an  ecstatic  state  in  which  the 
Apostle  saw  a  ground  for  much  glorying  (xii.  i).29  We 
need  not  imagine,  then,  that  Jesus’  friends  saw  in  Him  a 
maniac;  we  need  only  understand, — what  surely  would  not 
be  unnatural  in  men  who  had  as  yet  at  least  no  sense  of 
the  nature  of  His  mission — that  they  were  led  by  the  re¬ 
ports  which  had  come  to  them  to  believe  that  He  was  in 
a  state  of  exaltation  which  endangered  His  health  and 
safety  and  needed  some  soothing  hand  to  guard  Him  from 
Himself.30 

Acts  ii.  7-12,  viii.  9,  II,  13,  ix.  21,  x.  45,  xii.  16  =  “amazed”;  Mk.  iii.  21, 
2  Cor.  v.  13  =  “demented”.  Cf.  «Wr a<ris:  Mt.  v.  42,  xvi.  8;  Lk.  v.  20; 
Acts  iii.  10  =  “amazement” ;  Acts  x.  10,  xv.  5,  xxii.  17  =  “trance”. 
Cf.  Art.  “Amazement”  in  Hastings’  DCG. 

25  Cf.  C.  F.  G.  Heinrici,  Das  zweite  Sendschreiben  des  Apostel  Paulus 
an  die  Korinthier,  1887,  pp.  227k :  “The  fundamental  sense  of 
i££<TTr)fu,  to  be  out  of  oneself,  as  this  is  brought  about  through  the 
experience  of  an  overmastering  impression,  makes  the  word  equally 
suitable  for  describing  conditions  of  very  high  emotions,  like  amaze¬ 
ment,  joy,  terror;  and  emotions  which  lie  beyond  the  limits  of  sound 
mental  life  (  tv  cavru)  etvai  .  .  .  tvros  tavTov  yivtaOai) ,  whether 
of  the  nature  of  insanity  or  of  rapture.  In  the  latter  sense  <rwcf>povtiv 
is  the  technical  contrast  to  e KcrTrjvai ,  and  it  is  accordingly  introduced 
here  for  the  purpose  of  indicating  experiences  which  had  for  the 
Apostle  a  significance  similar  to  that  of  the  rapture  which  is  described 
later.  In  this  connection  the  expression  then  suggests  that  ecstatic 
conditions  which  remain,  in  their  content  and  source,  obscure  for  the 
estimate  of  all  others,  cannot  be  the  subject  of  boasting  before  others 
.  .  .  The  key  to  the  full  understanding  of  the  contrast  of  euargyai  and 
< T(i)<t>povtivn  is  supplied,  however,  only  by  the  detailed  description  of  the 
ecstacy  in  the  polemic  concluding  sections,  which  has  been  mentioned, 
(xii.  1)  ...” 

30  Cf.  A.  Loisy,  Evang.  Synopt,  I,  p.  698:  “They  do  not  say  that 
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That  they  felt  His  condition  to  be  serious,  may  be 
inferred  from  the  fact  that  they  were  prepared  “to  lay 
hold  upon  Him”.  Yet  exaggeration  must  be  shunned  here 
too.  The  term,  no  doubt  emphasises  in  its  ground-idea  the 
thought  of  force,  even  of  violence ;  but,  beginning  thus  with 
the  notion  of  taking  forcible  possession  of,  it  came  to  be 
employed  also  of  simply  taking  possession  of,  with  the  idea 
of  force  quite  out  of  sight,  and  ended  by  meaning  merely 
to  obtain,  to  get  (Acts  xxvii.  13),  and,  indeed,  merely  to 
cling  to  (Mat.  xxviii.  9,  Acts  iii.  11),  to  retain,  to  hold 
(Mat.  vii.  3,  4,  8,  9,  10).  There  is  no  need  in  our  present 
passage  to  emphasise  the  idea  of  violence,  as  if  His  kinsmen 
wished  “to  seize”  Jesus.31  Even  “to  lay  hold  upon  Him” 
is  too  strong  a  rendering.  “To  get  Him”  is  nearer  to  what 
it  intended ;  and  the  idea  is  not  so  much  to  put  Him  in 
ward  as  to  take  Him  in  charge.  Of  course  the  idea  of  com¬ 
pulsion  underlies  everything:  His  relations  were  acting 
under  the  impression  that  He  was  in  need  of  kindly  control 
and  were  prepared  to  protect  Him  from  Himself.  But 
it  is  the  idea  of  protection  which  dominates  the  statement, 
rather  than  that  of  compulsion. 

Jesus  had  lost  His  mind,  the  word  which  the  Evangelist  employs  not 
having  this  precise  meaning  in  the  usage  of  the  New  Testament,  but 
being  used  to  designate  every  transport  of  astonishment,  of  admira¬ 
tion,  of  stupor,  of  enthusiasm;  but  they  believed  Him  to  be  in  a  state 
of  mystical  exaltation,  which  made  Him  lose  the  real  sense  of  life 
and  of  His  own  condition.”  A.  B.  Bruce,  in  loc.,  goes  to  an  extreme 
when  he  says:  “In  the  opinion  of  His  friends,  He  was  in  a  state  of 
excitement  bordering  on  insanity.”  Perhaps  the  English  word  “trans¬ 
port”  presents  as  fair  a  rendering  of  the  term  here  as  can  be  found. 

51  H.  J.  Holtzmann :  “Their  purpose  is  to  apprehend,  Him;  to  pos¬ 
sess  themselves  of  Him, Kpar.avT., like  vi.  I7,xii.  12,  xiv.  1;  they  would 
seek  out  the  morbidly  overstrained  member  of  the  family  who  had  be¬ 
come  strange  and  incomprehensible  to  them,  and,  no  doubt  for  His 
own  advantage,  but  still  forcibly,  withdraw  Him  from  public  life.” 
Wohlenberg:  “In  order  to  seize  Jesus  (  Kparrjcrai.  ),  to  possess 
themselves  of  Him,  if  not  to  take  Him  into  custody,  yet  in  some  sense 
forcibly  to  apprehend  Him;  cf.  xii.  12,  xiv.  1,  46.”  B.  Weiss:  “In 
order  to  apprehend  Him,  possess  themselves  of  Him.  ...  In  spite  of 
the  strongly  colored  expression  of  Mk.  we  are  by  no  means  to  think 
of  a  hostile  act  (Klostermann),  but  at  the  most  of  a  kindly  compulsion, 
which  they  thought  to  exercise  in  His  own  interest  to  protect  Him  in 
the  keeping  of  the  family  from  further  crowding.” 
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Such  a  judgment  upon  Jesus’  activities,  and  such  an  at¬ 
titude  towards  His  person,  were  inevitable  for  those  of  His 
kindred  who,  feeling  responsible  for  Him,  were  yet  ill- 
informed  concerning  His  person  and  work.  There  were 
some  of  His  kindred,  no  doubt,  to  whom  such  a  judgment 
and  attitude  would  have  been  at  this  stage  impossible. 
James  and  John  were  of  His  kindred,32  and  there  may  have 
been  others  of  those  closest  to  Him  who,  with  them,  al¬ 
ready,  in  the  full  sense  of  Jno.  ii.  11,  “believed  on  Him”. 
But  it  is  not  necessary  to  pronounce  this  judgment  of  His 
work  and  attitude  toward  His  person  incompatible  with  any 
measure  of  faith  in  Him;  or  even  with  a  high  degree  of 
faith  in  Him  if  imperfectly  informed  whether  of  what  was 
to  be  expected  of  Him  or  of  what  He  was  actually  doing. 
There  is  no  compelling  reason  for  insisting  that  His  mother 
was  of  the  number  of  those  of  whom  it  is  said  here  that 
they  were  led  to  believe  that  He  was  “beside  Himself”  and  in 
need  of  some  protective  care.  But  neither  does  there 
seem  to  be  any  compelling  reason  for  assuming  that  she 
could  not  possibly  be  of  their  number.33  Mary  too  (like 
John  the  Baptist,  Mt.  xi.  2ff.),  may  have  had  searchings 
of  heart  before  she  adjusted  herself  to  the  Great  Reality; 
and,  in  the  meantime,  as  she  had  exercised  control  over 
her  son  in  His  infancy  (Lk.  ii.  51),  so  in  the  first  days  of 
His  ministry  she  may  have  fancied  that  she  saw  indications 
that  He  still  required  her  motherly  care.  There  would  be 
implied  in  this,  not  “a  total  unbelief  in  His  pretentions,  but 
only  an  imperfect  view  of  them”.34  Where  no  belief  in 

31  As  Wohlenberg  reminds  us. 

33  So,  e.g.  Wohlenberg :  “From  all  that  we  otherwise  know  of  Mary, 
His  Mother,  it  must  be  taken  as  absolutely  excluded  that  she  should 
come  forward  in  any  way  antagonistically  to  Jesus.” 

31  The  words  we  have  quoted  are  from  the  excellent  comment  of 
J.  A.  Alexander  on  Mk.  iii.  21,  where,  however,  he  is  speaking  not  of 
Mary  but  of  Jesus’  friends  in  general,  to  whom  is  to  be  attributed  also 
absence  or  deficiency  of  faith.  “This,”  says  Alexander,  was  “a 
very  natural  and  intelligible  state  of  mind  at  this  stage  of  the  history, 
and  on  the  part  of  those  whose  spiritual  or  religious  feelings  were 
less  strong  and  well-defined  than  their  natural  affections  or  humanity.” 
With  Mary  also  in  mind,  he  repeats  in  his  comment  on  verse  31,  that 
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His  pretentions  existed  such  an  attitude  towards  Him  as 
is  here  intimated,  was,  as  we  have  said,  not  only  natural 
but  inevitable.  His  unbelieving  brothers,  however  kindly, 
must  have  thought  Him  in  some  sense  out  of  His  mind, 
and  must  have  faced  the  duty  of  casting  around  Him  some 
protection.35 

Natural,  however,  as  the  judgment  of  Jesus  and  the  at¬ 
titude  towards  His  person  which  are  here  recorded,  are 
in  the  circumstances  and  to  the  persons  to  which  they  are 
ascribed,  the  critics  have  laid  hold  upon  them  as  represent¬ 
ing  a  point  of  view  regarding  Jesus,  or  at  least  regarding 
Mary,  which  is  inconsistent  with  the  supernaturalistic 
tradition  of  Jesus.  On  this  ground  they  seek  to  ac¬ 
count  for  the  fact  that  this  section  appears  in  Mark’s 
Gospel  only.  It  was  omitted  by  Matthew  and  Luke,  they 
tell  us,  because  not  consonant  with  their  point  of  view.  In 
what  respect  Mark’s  point  of  view  as  to  the  person  of 
Jesus,  or  his  reverence  for  Jesus,  differs  from  that  of 
Matthew  and  Luke,  it  is  meanwhile  difficult  to  perceive. 
The  mere  presence  of  this  passage  in  one  of  the  Evangelists 
is  proof  enough  that  it  contains  nothing  contradictory  to 
the  reverence  for  Jesus’  person  which  is  common  to  them 
all.36  Nevertheless  P.  W.  Schmiedel  gives  this  passage  a 
place  among  his  nine  “pillar-passages”  which  he  pronounces 
absolutely  credible,  as  preserving  traditions  of  the  real 
Jesus,  precisely  on  the  ground  that  they  make  assertions 


“nothing  could  be  more  natural  or  pardonable  than  precisely  such 
solicitude,  which  is  perfectly  compatible  with  true  faith  and  affection, 
but  imperfect  views  both  of  His  person  and  mission.” 

85  Cf.  G.  Salmon,  The  Human  Element  in  the  Gospels,  190 7,  p.  203: 
“To  the  Christian  reader  it  is  shocking  that  any  one  should  be  able  to 
suppose  that  our  Lord  was  out  of  His  mind;  yet,  if  we  consider  the 
circumstances,  we  perceive  that  the  idea  was  one  most  likely  to 
occur  as  it  has  often  done  since,  when  followers  of  His  who  were 
afterwards  venerated  as  saints,  had  judgments  passed  on  them  by 
sensible  men  of  the  world.  It  is  in  itself  perfectly  credible  that  our 
Lord  should  have  made  the  impression  commonly  produced  by  one 
who  steps  completely  out  of  the  beaten  track.” 

39  Cf.  F.  Loofs,  What  is  the  Truth  about  Jesus  Christ?  1913,  pp. 
1 14  ff. ;  Princeton  Theological  Review,  XI,  2  (April,  1913),  pp.  254  ff. 
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about  Jesus  which  could  not  have  been  invented  by  His 
worshipping  followers,  and  must  therefore  have  thrust 
themselves  upon  this  or  that  Evangelist  merely  by  the  force 
of  their  undeniable  authenticity.  This  is  evidenced,  he  de¬ 
clares,  by  the  fact  that  they  have  been  omitted  by  others 
of  the  Evangelists  as  offensive  to  their  reverence  for 
Jesus.37  On  this  view,  Matthew  and  Luke  are  supposed 
to  have  had  this  statement  before  them  and  to  have  omit¬ 
ted  it,  because  it  seemed  to  them  derogatory  to  Jesus’  dig¬ 
nity  that  those  nearest  to  Him  should,  even  at  the  outset 
of  His  ministry,  have  been  led  to  fear  that  He  might  be 
beside  Himself;  and  Schmiedel  labors38  to  show  that  Mat¬ 
thew’s  narrative,  for  example,  retains  signs  of  having  been 
consciously  adapted  from  Mark’s.  It  is  more  usual,  however, 
to  suppose  that  Mark’s  statement  has  been  omitted  by  the 
other  Gospels  (presumed  to  be  later  than  Mark  and  to  be 
in  large  part  based  on  it)  in  the  interests  of  growing  rev-, 
erence  for  Mary  as  the  mother  of  our  Lord,  rather  than 
directly  of  reverence  for  Jesus.39  And,  indeed,  Schmiedel 
himself  when  dealing  with  the  passage  at  large  lapses  into 
this  point  of  view.40  In  a  passage  like  this,  it  is  suggested, 

37  Encyclopaedia  Biblica,  col.  1881 ;  cf.  Princeton  Theological  Review, 
XI,  ii  (April,  1913),  pp.  204  ff. 

38  Coll.  1847-1848. 

39  H.  J.  Holtzmann  may  serve  as  a  typical  instance  ( Synoptiker 4 
p.  68)  :  “Mark  in  the  most  significant  way  stands  alone  with  the 
notice  in  verse  21,  since  Matthew  and  Luke  already  are  unable  to  recon¬ 
cile  themselves  to  this  conception  of  Mary,  and  therefore  the  reparation 
to  be  spoken  of  at  Lk.  ii.  48.”  Accordingly  at  p.  323,  he  follows 
Pfleiderer  in  supposing  that  the  “Behold  thy  father  and  I  have  sought 
thee”  of  Lk.  ii.  48  is  a  reminiscence  of  Mk.  iii.  32,  “Behold  thy 
Mother  and  thy  brothers  seek  thee,”  and  serves  the  further  purpose 
of  counteracting  what  is  said  in  Mk.  iii.  21  (not  in  Luke)  together 
with  its  consequences  in  iii.  31-35  (Lk.  xviii.  19-21)  and  to  soften  the 
shadow  thrown  by  it  on  Mary. 

"  Das  vierte  Evangelium  gegeniiber  den  drei  ersten,  1906,  p.  18  r 
“We  must  observe  moreover  the  role  which  Jesus’  Mother  plays  in  the 
miracle  at  Cana.  Although  Jesus  had  never  before  worked  a  miracle 
(Jno.  ii.  11 )  she  knows  beforehand  that  He  is  going  to  work  one  and 
says  to  the  servants,  although  she  is  rebuffed  by  Him,  ‘Whatever  He 
bids  you,  do.’  How  entirely  different  it  is  in  Mark!  Here  (iii.  21) 
Jesus’  kinsmen  ( Angehorigen )  go  out  to  lay  hold  of  Him  because  they 
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Mark  accordingly  preserves  an  earlier  and  truer  tradition 
of  the  attitude  of  Jesus’  kinsfolk  to  His  person  and  work 
than  can  be  found  in  the  later  Gospels,  whether  John  or 
Matthew  and  Luke.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that, 
according  to  John  also,  the  brothers  of  Jesus  did  not  believe 
in  Him  (Jno.  vii.  6),  and  must  therefore  have  held  much 
the  view  of  Him  which  is  placed  on  the  lips  of  Jesus’  kins¬ 
men  in  our  present  passage.  The  attitude  of  Mary  towards 
Him  alone,  can  come  into  question;  and  it  is  upon  it,  ac¬ 
cordingly,  that  the  contrast  between  Matthew  and  Luke, 
with  their  “Infancy  chapters”  in  which  Mary’s  supernatural 
information  as  to  her  son  is  exploited,  and  Mark,  which 
has  nothing  of  this  kind,  is  insisted  upon. 

The  whole  case  hangs  on  the  suppositions  that  Mary  was. 
included  among  the  kinsmen  of  Jesus  mentioned  in  Mk.  iii. 
21,  and  that  the  judgment  upon  Jesus  there  ascribed  to  His 
kinsmen  would  be  impossible  to  the  Mary  of  the  opening 
chapters  of  Matthew  and  Luke.  We  have  seen  that  neither 
supposition  is  necessary,  or,  indeed,  in  the  presence  of  any 
good  reasons  to  the  contrary,  even  reasonable.  We  may 
accept  the  statement  of  Mk.  iii.  20,  21  as  intrinsically  self- 
evidencing  and  therefore  “absolutely  credible”  as  a  genuine 
historical  fact,  without  any  fear  of  discrediting  thereby 
either  the  Infancy  chapters  of  Matthew  and  Luke  or  the 
historical  tradition  of  the  supernatural  Jesus  which  consti¬ 
tutes  the  substance  of  all  the  Evangelical  records.  The  at¬ 
tempts  to  account  for  the  absence  of  this  statement  from 
Matthew  and  Luke  as  deliberate  omission  on  dogmatic 
grounds  are  accordingly  altogether  ineffective  and  the  en¬ 
deavor  to  discover  in  the  narratives  of  Matthew  and  Luke 
hidden  signs  of  acquaintance  with41  and  conscious  alteration 

said,  ‘He  is  beside  Himself.’  Who  these  kinsmen  were  we  very  soon 
learn  (iii.  31-35)  :  His  mother  and  His  brothers  come  to  Him  and 
call  Him  out  of  the  house.  And  it  is  only  from  their  purpose  to  put 
a  stop  to  His  work  and  to  confine  Him  to  His  home  that  His  rude 
answer  finds  its  explanation;  ‘Who  is  my  mother  and  my  brothers? 
He  who  does  the  will  of  God,  the  same  is  my  brother  and  sister  and 
mother.’  ” 

41  We  do  not  doubt  that  the  incident  recorded  in  Mark  iii.  20-21  was 
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of  Mark’s  text  are  too  flimsy  to  justify  notice.  The  entire 
fact  is  that  we  are  indebted  to  Mark  for  a  piece  of  informa¬ 
tion  altogether  natural  in  itself  and  consonant  with  the 
entire  body  of  facts  recorded  in  the  other  Evangelists, 
which  nevertheless  they  do  not  also  preserve  for  us.  This 
might  be  inexplicable  if  we  were  compelled  to  suppose  that 
each  Evangelist  has  told  us  all  he  knew,  or  all  he  knew 
which  he  thought  “fit  to  print”.  But  it  is  just  what  we 
should  expect  on  the  supposition — which  is  the  only  tenable 
one — that  each  Evangelist,  though  serving  himself,  to  a 
very  great  extent,  with  common  sources  of  information, 
has  yet  set  down  in  his  Gospel  from  the  general  store,  only 
what  commended  itself  to  him  as  suitable  for  his  purpose 
and  adapted  to  advance  his  particular  object  in  writing. 

The  naturalness  and,  indeed,  inevitableness  of  the  judg¬ 
ment  that  Jesus  was  out  of  His  mind  on  the  part  of  men  not 
ill-disposed  towards  Him  but  yet  unable  to  accept  His 
claims  for  Himself  at  their  face  value,  is  illustrated  by 
the  return  to  this  judgment  by  a  type  of  modern  unbelief. 
A  large  literature  has  in  recent  years  grown  up  around  the 
suggestion  that  Jesus  was  more  or  less  of  unsound  mind. 
Whether  He  is  explained  as  a  paranceic  lunatic  or  merely  as 
a  visionary  ecstatic,  it  is  inevitable  that  those  who  cannot 
see  in  Him  the  Divine  Being  He  proclaimed  Himself  to 
be,  should  think  His  lofty  estimate  of  Himself  too  lofty 
and  should  seek  the  account  of  His  too  lofty  estimate  of 
Himself  in  some — greater  or  less — mental  derangement. 
We  can  scarcely  look  upon  a  like  judgment  among  His  con¬ 
temporaries  as  strange  when  we  are  so  familiar  with  it 
to-day;  or  urge  its  existence  among  His  contemporaries  as 
evidence  of  anything  more  than  it  witnesses  to  to-day.  In 
simple  fact,  Jesus’  career  was  not  that  of  an  ordinary  man: 
and  the  dilemma  is  inevitable  that  He  was  either  something 
more  than  a  normal  man  or  something  less.  We,  like  His 
contemporaries, — and  His  contemporaries  like  us — have 


known  to  the  authors  of  both  Matthew  and  Luke,  as  was  much  else 
which  they  (as  writing  freely,  each  for  his  own  particular  end)  do 
not  record. 
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only  the  alternatives:  either  supernatural  or  subnormal, 
either  Divine  or  else  “out  of  His  mind”.42 

II 

It  is  again  Mark  alone  who  records  the  extreme  expres¬ 
sion  of  the  hatred  of  the  scribes  towards  Jesus  in  their 
ascription  to  Him  of  demoniacal  possession.43  All  three 
of  the  Synoptics,  however,  report  the  charge  made  by  His 
enemies  that  it  was  by  the  aid  of  Beelzebul,  the  prince  of 
the  demons,  that  He  cast  out  demons.44  The  solemn  warn¬ 
ing  against  blasphemy  against  the  Holy  Spirit  which  Jesus 
founded  upon  this  charge,  occurs — in  one  form  or  another 
— in  all  three  Gospels,  though  in  this  connection  only  in 
Matthew  and  Mark,45  while  in  Luke  it  appears  in  another 
context.46  As  it  is  solely  with  this  warning  that  we  are 
now  concerned,  we  transcribe  it  in  its  three  forms.  “Verily, 
I  say  unto  you,  All  things  shall  be  forgiven  unto  the  sons  of 
men,  their  sins,  and  their  blasphemies  wherewithsoever 
they  shall  blaspheme ;  but  whosoever  shall  blaspheme  against 
the  Holy  Spirit  hath  never  forgiveness,  but  is  guilty  of  an 
eternal  sin.  Because  they  said,  He  hath  an  unclean  Spirit” 
(Mk.  iii.  28-30).  “And  everyone  who  shall  speak  a  word 
against  the  Son  of  Man,  it  shall  be  forgiven  unto  him;  but 
unto  him  that  blasphemeth  against  the  Holy  Spirit,  it  shall 
not  be  forgiven”  (Lk.  xii.  io).  “Therefore  I  say  unto 
you,  every  sin  and  blasphemy  shall  be  forgiven  unto  men, 
but  the  blasphemy  against  the  Spirit  shall  not  be  forgiven. 
And  whosoever  shall  speak  a  word  against  the  Son  of  Man, 
it  shall  be  forgiven  unto  him;  but  whosoever  shall  speak 
against  the  Holy  Spirit,  it  shall  not  be  forgiven  unto  him, 


“  Cf.  what  is  said  with  respect  to  W.  Heitmiiller’s  hesitations  and 
difficulties  in  the  Princeton  Theological  Review,  XII,  ii  (April,  1914), 
PP-  315  ff- 

13  Mk.  iii.  22-30;  Cf.  Jno.  x.  20,  vii.  20,  viii.  48. 

44  Mt.  xii.  22-27  J  Mk.  iii.  22-30 ;  Lk.  xi.  14-23 ;  the  parallel,  Mat. 
ix.  34  is  not  genuine. 

“  Mt.  xii.  31,  32;  Mk.  iii.  28-30. 

44  Lk.  xii.  10. 
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neither  in  this  world  nor  in  that  which  is  to  come”  (Mat. 
xii.  31,  32). 

Let  us  begin  by  looking  at  Mark’s  account. 

Mark  alone,  as  we  have  said,  records  the  opprobrious  judg¬ 
ment  of  the  scribes  upon  Jesus  and  His  work,  that  He  was 
possessed  by  Beelzebub  This  is  formally  due,  probably, 
to  the  circumstance  that  Mark  alone  introduces  his  account 
of  this  incident  in  contrast  with  the  judgment  passed  upon 
Jesus  by  His  friends :  here  is  the  judgment  passed  upon  Him 
by  His  enemies.  It  is  intimated,  however,  that  there  is  a 
closer  connection  between  this  opprobrious  judgment  of 
His  enemies  and  Jesus’  warning  concerning  blasphemy 
against  the  Spirit  than  merely  that  it  formed  the  formal 
occasion  of  the  discourse  of  which  the  warning  is  a  part. 
Mark  expressly  tells  us  that  it  was  precisely  because  the 
scribes  attributed  demoniacal  possession  to  Him  that  Jesus 
was  led  to  give  His  solemn  warning  (verse  30).  That  is 
to  say,  it  was  precisely  in  this  ascription  that  their  blas¬ 
phemous  words  against  the  Holy  Spirit  culminated,  or,  at 
least,  that  their  words  approached  most  dangerously  the 
unpardonable  sin  of  blasphemy  against  the  Spirit.  It  might 
infer  a  dangerous  approach  to  blasphemy  against  the  Spirit 
by  whom  He  wrought  His  mighty  works  to  say  that  He 
wrought  them  by  means  of  Beelzebub  But  He  was  able  to 
argue  that  question.  The  assertion  that  He  in  whom  the 
Holy  Spirit  dwelt  beyond  measure  was  possessed  (instead) 
by  an  unclean  Spirit,  advanced  so  far  beyond  this,  however, 
that  not  argument  but  quick  warning  was  demanded. 

The  solemnity  with  which  Mark  represents  Jesus  as  in¬ 
troducing  the  declaration  regarding  blasphemy  is  marked 
by  its  opening  formula:  “Verily,  I  say  unto  you  .  .  .  ” 
And  the  weight  given  to  it  by  this  solemn  opening  formula 
is  sustained  throughout  in  the  stately  march  of  its  words. 
The  declaration  begins  with  an  impressive  proclamation  of 
the  forgivableness,  in  the  wide  mercy  of  God,  of  all  human 
sin.  The  words  are  so  arranged  as  to  throw  the  emphasis 
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upon  the  universality  of  this  forgivableness  :47  “Verily,  I 
say  unto  you,  that  all  things  shall  be  forgiven  to  the  sons  of 
men” —  a  solemn  periphrasis  for  the  mere  “to  men”.  Then 
this  universal  “all  things”  is  more  closely  defined  according 
to  its  nature,  all  “acts  of  sin;”  and  then  the  specific  sins 
now  more  particularly  in  mind  are  brought  to  sight, — all 
“the  blasphemies  wherewithsoever  they  may  blaspheme.” 
The  effect  is  to  create  a  most  moving  sense  of  the  amplitude 
of  the  divine  forgiveness.  All  the  acts  of  sin  which  the  sons 
of  men  may  commit;  all  the  blasphemies  wherewith  they 
may  blaspheme:  all  these  may  be  forgiven.  It  is  with  the 
force  of  a  great  contrast  that  the  single  exception  is  then 
brought  in :  all,  all  is  forgivable  except  this  one  thing : 
“But  whosoever  shall  blaspheme  against  the  Holy  Ghost” 
— the  particular  form  of  the  designation  is  chosen  which 
throws  the  emphasis  on  His  quality  of  holiness 48 — “hath 
not  forgiveness”.  This  was  startling  enough:  but  it  is  ren¬ 
dered  even  more  so  by  the  addition  emphatically  at  the 
end,  of  the  awful  words — “for  ever :”  “hath  not  forgiveness 
— for  ever”.  And  then  the  already  strained  emphasis  is 
still  further  enhanced  by  a  repetition  of  the  declaration  of 
the  hopelessness  of  this  sin,  in  the  negative  form :  “But  is 
guilty  of  an  eternal  sin”, — a  sin,  that  is,  which  can  never 
in  all  eternity  be  expiated  or  remitted.  At  the  end,  the 
Evangelist  adds  under  the  influence  of  the  dread  solemnity 
of  the  whole,  the  justification  of  this  terrible  warning. 
“Because,”  he  says,  “they  said,  He  hath  an  unclean  spirit.” 
Because  they  accused  Him  of  being  possessed  by  an  unclean 
spirit,  He  thus  in  awe-inspiring  words  warns  them  that 
blasphemy  against  that  Spirit  which  is  holiness  itself,  by 
whom  He  was  really  informed,  is  an  eternally  unforgiv¬ 
able  sin. 

The  terms  “blaspheme”,  “blasphemy”,  are  obviously  em- 


17  Meyer:  “The  order  of  the  words  places  them  so  far  apart  as  to 
place  a  great  emphasis  on  7rdvra  So  also  Weiss,  Holtzmann  and 
others. 

“To  nvivfia  to  ayiov ;  cf.  Swete  in  loc.:  “The  repeated  article  brings 
the  holiness  of  the  Spirit  into  prominence.” 
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ployed  in  this  passage  in  their  highest  sense  of  irreverent 
and  impious  speech  with  respect  to  the  Divine  Being.  The 
words,  no  doubt,  are  capable  of  employment  in  a  more  gen¬ 
eral  sense,  to  express  any  reviling  or  calumniating  speech 
against  men.  They  are  actually  used  in  this  general  sense 
in  the  New  Testament,  including  (though  with  Jesus  only 
as  their  object)  the  Synoptic  Gospels  (Mat.  xxix.  39,  Mk. 
xv.  29,  Lk.  xxii.  68,  xxiii.  39).  As  the  discourse  of  which 
it  forms  the  climax  has  its  start  in  a  defamatory  speech  con¬ 
cerning  Jesus,  it  might  be  colorably  contended  that  they 
bear  this  more  general  sense  in  our  passage.49  But  the  ex¬ 
treme  elevation  of  the  language  scarcely  admits  of  this 
lower  interpretation  of  the  terms  on  which  the  whole  turns 
as  on  its  hinge.  Why  should  such  solemn  assurance  be 
given  that  among  all  the  sins  which  will  be  forgiven  the 
sons  of  men  shall  be  included  even  (the  “and”  has  a  slight 
ascensive  force)  “the  railings  wherewith  they  may  rail” — 
unless  those  “railings”  possessed  some  special  heinousness, 
as,  for  example,  sins  against  the  majesty  of  God?  Other¬ 
wise,  this  sentence,  in  other  respects  so  impressive  in  dic¬ 
tion,  would  end  on  a  sad  anti-climax.  It  would  be  equiva¬ 
lent  to  saying :  All  their  robberies  and  adulteries  and  mur¬ 
ders  shall  be  forgiven  to  men,  yea  even  whatever  bad  lan¬ 
guage  they  may  use.  A  similar  incongruity  would  be 
created  with  the  succeeding  context,  were  the  general  sense 
of  the  terms  insisted  upon  here.  The  heightening  of  the 
sin  of  blasphemy  against  the  Holy  Spirit  would  lose  its 
force  if  the  contrast  against  which  it  is  thrown  up  were 
nothing  more  than  detraction  of  our  neighbors.  The  full 
effect  of  the  passage  becomes  apparent  only  when  we  recog¬ 
nize  that  blasphemy  against  the  Holy  Spirit  is  set  as  un¬ 
forgivable  over  against  other — not  merely  slanders  but — 
veritable  blasphemies,  described  as  capable  of  being  par¬ 
doned.  Moreover  the  terms  “to  blaspheme”,  “blasphemy”, 
when  used  absolutely,  had  acquired  a  technical  meaning 
practically  equivalent  to  these  terms  in  our  current  Eng- 

"  They  are  so  explained,  for  example,  by  Wellhausen  in  loc.  A 
parallel  to  the  passage  so  understood  is  found  in  1  Sam.  ii.  25. 
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lish,50  and  they  cannot  be  taken  in  a  lower  sense  here  with¬ 
out  violence.  No  simple  reader  could  possibly  understand 
them  in  any  other  sense  than  that  of  insults  to  the  Divine 
Being. 

It  is,  no  doubt,  a  startling  result  of  distinguishing  blas¬ 
phemy  against  the  Holy  Spirit  from  blasphemies  against 
God  in  general,  that  thus  the  Holy  Spirit  is  set  over  against 
God  in  general  and  blasphemy  against  the  Holy  Spirit  is 
declared  more  unpardonable  than  general  blasphemy  against 
God.  Startling  as  this  result  is,  however,  it  must  just  be 
accepted;  it  is  impossible  to  believe  that  the  contrast  in  our 
passage  lies  only  between  blasphemy  against  God  and  slan¬ 
der  against  fellow-men — as  if  what  were  said  were,  You 
can  calumniate  your  fellow-men  and  it  may  be  forgiven, 
but  if  you  blaspheme  God  there  is  no  forgiveness — for 
ever.  We  must  not  be  stumbled  by  the  indications  of  a 
Trinitarian  background  in  Jesus’  speech.  Such  indications 
pervade  His  speech  in  much  greater  measure  than  is  com¬ 
monly  recognized.  They  are  present,  indeed,  in  all  the  ex¬ 
pressions  of  His  divine  self-consciousness,  and  we  should 
not  forget  that  it  is  in  His  words  that  the  Trinitarian  for¬ 
mula  finds  its  most  precise  enunciation  in  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  (Mt.  xxviii.  19).  Meanwhile,  what  is  necessary  to 
recognize  at  the  moment  is  only  that  Jesus  here  declares 
that  blasphemy  against  the  Holy  Spirit  specifically,  not  blas¬ 
phemy  in  general,  is  unforgivable ;  and  that  He  declares 
this  with  an  emphasis  which  can  only  be  understood  as 
singling  this  sin  out  among  all  sins  as  a  sin  of  very  singular 
heinousness.  The  reason  of  this  seems  to  reside  in  the  fact 
that  the  holiness  of  God  is  especially  manifested  in  the 
Holy  Spirit.  His  designation  here  is  accordingly  so  phrased 
as  to  throw  His  holiness  particularly  into  prominence :  “But 
whosoever  shall  blaspheme  against  the  Spirit,  that  Holy 
One.”51  Because  the  holiness  of  God  is  peculiarly  mani- 

60  The  verb:  Mt.  ix.  3,  xxvi.  65;  Mk.  ii.  7;  Jno.  x.  36,  but  cf.  Lk.  xxii. 
65;  and  the  noun:  Mt.  xii.  31,  xxvi.  62;  Lk.  v.  21;  Jno.  x.  33,  but  cf. 
Mt.  xv.  19;  Mk.  vii.  22. 

51  To  nvcvfjM  to  ayiov,  not  to  ayiov  ir vevfia,  as  in  Lk.  xii.  10  or  the 
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fested  in  the  Spirit,  whose  very  name  is  Holy,52  insulting 
words  spoken  against  this  Holy  Spirit  are  a  peculiarly  hein¬ 
ous  sin. 

Mark  reports  only  the  contrast  which  Jesus  drew  be¬ 
tween  blasphemy  of  specifically  the  Holy  Spirit  and  blas¬ 
phemy  in  general.  He  communicates  no  specific  declara¬ 
tion  with  respect  to  the  pardonableness  of  blasphemy  against 
Jesus'  own  person.  The  inference  to  be  drawn  from  this 
omission  may  be  variously  conceived.  It  may  be  said  that 
Jesus  (according  to  Mark’s  conception)  never  thought  of 
injurious  words  spoken  against  His  person  as  “blasphemy”. 
Conscious  of  His  (mere,  perhaps  sinful)  humanity,  and 
setting  Himself  in  all  His  thought  in  contrast  with  God,  as 
a  humble  creature  of  His  hands,  He  cannot  speak  of  “blas¬ 
phemy”  with  reference  to  Himself,  but  only  with  reference 
to  God,  inclusive  of  course  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  He  can 
contrast  blasphemy  against  the  Holy  Ghost  and  blasphemy 
against  God  in  general,  but  not  “blasphemy”  against  Him¬ 
self  and  blasphemy  against  God,  the  Holy  Spirit.  Or,  more 
subtly  seeking  the  same  end — the  presentation  of  Jesus  as 
in  His  own  estimate  of  Himself,  merely  a  human  being — 
it  may  be  said  that  Jesus  identifies  here  opprobrious  words 
against  Himself  with  blasphemy  against  the  Holy  Spirit 
and  means  to  declare  that  they  are  the  unpardonable  sin.53 
The  occasion  of  His  remarks  was  the  ascription  to  Him  of 
demoniacal  possession,  and  the  attribution  of  His  miracles 

simple  to  -rrvexifjia  of  Mt.  xii.  31  (but  in  the  more  emphatic  repetition  of 
verse  32  to  7 rvtv/xa  to  ayiov  as  in  Mk.  iii.  29). 

32  Cf.  Is.  lvii.  15. 

63  Cf.  H.  J.  Holtzmann,  Synoptiker3  1901,  p.  128:  “Here,  therefore, 
in  contrast  with  Mt.  xii.  32 ;  Lk.  xii.  10  the  unforgivable  sin  consists 
precisely  in  blasphemy  of  Jesus,  who,  no  doubt,  possesses  His  power  of 
exorcism  through  the  Spirit,  Mt.  xii.  28.”  Similarly  cf.  P.  W.  Schmiedel, 
Protestantische  Monatshefte  II  (1898)  p.  304:  “With  Mark,  blas¬ 
phemy  of  the  Messiah  is  thought  to  be  by  no  means  forgivable,  since 
he  expressly  indicates  (verse  30)  as  the  occasion  of  the  declaration, 
the  contention  of  the  opponents  from  verse  22  that  Jesus  was  in  collu¬ 
sion  with  Beelzebul  or  even  possessed  by  him,  and  therefore  wishes 
to  say  that  there  lies  in  this  a  blasphemy  of  the  Holy  Spirit  working  in 
Jesus.” 
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to  Satanic  agency.  This  He  declares  to  be  unpardonable 
blasphemy,  because  He  really  has  within  Him  the  Divine 
Spirit  and  works  His  miracles  by  the  Spirit,  that  is  to  say, 
by  “the  finger”  of  God.  To  vilify  Him  is  unpardonably  to 
blaspheme  the  Holy  Spirit  within  Him  by  whom  all  His 
works  are  wrought.  That  the  injurious  words  spoken 
against  Him  when  it  was  declared  that  He  was  possessed 
of  a  demon  are  represented  by  Him  as  blasphemy  (or  as 
coming  very  near  to  blasphemy)  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  in¬ 
deed  clear:  that  is  precisely  what  Mark  affirms  in  verse  30. 
But  this  does  not  identify  all  opprobrious  words  against 
His  person  with  blasphemy  against  the  Holy  Spirit:  it 
rather  distinguishes  between  His  person  and  that  of  the 
Spirit,  the  point  of  the  warning  being  that  such  words 
against  Him  as  these  particular  words  approached  to  the 
unpardonable  sin  because  they  expressly  assailed  not  Him  but 
the  Spirit  working  in  Him.  In  Mark’s  report,  therefore, 
there  is  no  express  reference  to  blasphemy  against  the  Son 
of  Man  and  if  it  is  included  at  all  it  must  be  included  in  the 
general  reference  to  “the  blasphemies  wherewithsoever  the 
sons  of  men  blaspheme”;  and  these  all,  with  the  sole  excep¬ 
tion  of  blasphemy  against  the  Holy  Spirit,  are  expressly 
declared  to  be  forgivable.  Since  only  blasphemy  against 
the  Holy  Spirit  is  unpardonable,  then,  of  course  blasphemy 
against  His  own  person  is  already  declared  to  be  pardon¬ 
able  and  there  is  no  clamant  need  of  explicating  further  so 
obvious  a  fact.  With  this  understanding  of  the  implica¬ 
tions  of  the  passage  it  stands  in  harmony  with  the  concep¬ 
tion  of  Jesus’  person  which  underlies  the  whole  of  Mark’s 
Gospel  ( cf .  e.g.,  xiii.  32)  and  with  the  more  explicated  as¬ 
sertion  of  his  companion  Evangelists  in  this  place,  both  of 
whom  speak  of  a  blasphemy  of  the  Son  of  Man  which — like 
these  undefined  blasphemies  spoken  of  by  Mark — is  pardon¬ 
able.  Unless  there  is  some  decisive  reason  why  this  should 
not  be  included  in  these,  it  is  only  reasonable  to  see  it  in 
them.54  Mark  in  that  case  does  not  explicitly  adduce  blas- 

MC/.  Meyer  (E.  T.,  I,  p.  59)  :  “The  less  is  it  to  be  said  that  Mark 
places  on  a  par  the  blasphemy  against  the  Person  of  Jesus  (Mt.  xii. 
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phemy  against  the  Son  of  Man  as  pardonable  only  because 
its  pardonableness  is  already  sufficiently  asserted  in  the 
emphasized  declaration  that  all  blasphemies,  with  the  sole 
exception  of  that  against  the  Holy  Spirit,  are  pardonable. 

Let  us  now  look  somewhat  closely  at  the  reports  of  the 
other  Evangelists. 

Luke  gives  the  declaration  its  most  compressed  form, 
and  places  it  in  a  wholly  different  connection  from  that  in 
which  it  appears  in  Mark  and  Matthew.  It  may  well  be, 
indeed,  that  he  is  recording  a  different  utterance  of  Jesus’ 
of  the  same  general  purport.  There  is  no  intrinsic  reason 
why  Jesus  may  not  have  made  such  a  declaration  more 
than  once.  In  any  event,  however,  the  declaration  given  by 
Luke  is  of  the  same  general  contents  as  that  given  by  Mark 
and  Matthew. 

It  is  not  a  little  difficult  to  be  quite  sure  of  the  exact  ref¬ 
erence  of  the  blasphemy  against  the  Holy  Ghost  which  is 
spoken  of  in  Luke’s  report.  On  the  face  of  it  the  declara¬ 
tion  is  quite  general,  that  blasphemy  against  the  Holy 
Spirit  shall  not  be  forgiven ;  and  no  closer  definition  is  sup¬ 
plied  by  the  context.  We  may  conjecture  that  the  refer¬ 
ence  is  to  blasphemy  of  the  Holy  Spirit  speaking  in  the  dis¬ 
ciples  when  put  upon  their  trial  (verses  1 1,  12), 53  or  that  the 
denial  of  the  Son  (verse  9)  is  here  declared  to  be,  when  the 
act  not  of  His  enemies,  but  of  His  disciples,  not  merely 
“speaking  a  word  against  the  Son  of  Man”,  but  actually  the 
unpardonable  sin  of  blasphemy  against  the  Holy  Spirit, 
operative  in  them.56  But  such  conjectures  have  little  to 
support  them. 

There  is  a  certain  parallelism  between  the  two  clauses  of 
verse  10  and  those  of  verses  8,  9,  which  may  warrant  us  in 
taking  the  two  pairs  of  antitheses  together  as  alike  under 

31  f.)  and  that  against  the  Holy  Spirit  (Kostlin,  p.  318),  or  that  he 
has  ‘already  given  up’  the  former  blasphemy  (Hilgenfeld).  It  is  in¬ 
cluded  in  fact,  in  verse  28.”  This  note  is  retained  by  Weiss. 

“  So  J.  Weiss.  Cf.  Th.  Zahn  who  broadens  it  to  include  the  whole 
witnessing  work  of  the  disciples. 

66  So  Hofmann,  Schriftbeweis  II,  2,  p.  342.  Cf.  especially  G.  L 
Hahn’s  note. 
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the  influence  of  the  solemn  opening  phrase :  “But  I  say 
unto  you”  (verse  8).  In  that  case,  we  have  here  two  com¬ 
bined  encouragements  and  warnings : 

(ia)  “Every  one  who  shall  confess  Me  before  men,  him 
shall  the  Son  of  Man  also  confess  before  the 
angels  of  God: 

(ib)  But  he  that  denieth  Me  in  the  presence  of 
men,  shall  be  denied  in  the  presence  of 
the  angels  of  God. 

(2a)  And  every  one  who  shall  speak  a  word  against  the 
Son  of  Man,  it  shall  be  forgiven  him : 

(2b)  But  unto  him  that  blasphemeth  against 
the  Holy  Spirit,  it  shall  not  be  forgiven.” 
Thus  a  gnomic  character  attaches  to  these  twin  declarations 
which  lends  them  great  impressiveness  and  gives  to  each 
member  of  each  of  them  almost  equal  force.  We  must,  it 
seems,  assume,  then,  that  our  Lord  advancing,  in  verse  10, 
to  the  climax  of  His  combined  encouragement  and  warning, 
makes  two  declarations  of  generally  equal  importance, — 
that  to  wit,  blasphemy  against  His  own  person  will  be  for¬ 
given,  and  blasphemy  against  the  Holy  Spirit  will  not  be 
forgiven.  Closer  definition  wherein  either  blasphemy 
against  His  person  or  blasphemy  against  the  Spirit  consists 
is  lacking,  and  would  perhaps  be  out  of  place  in  such  crisp, 
proverbial  utterances. 

We  have  spoken  of  “blasphemy”  in  both  clauses,  because 
it  seems  quite  clear  that  the  variation  in  their  language, 
from  “every  one  who  shall  speak  a  word  against  the  Son 
of  Man”  in  the  former,  to  “to  him  who  blasphemeth  the 
Holy  Ghost”  in  the  latter,  is  without  significance  (cf.  Mat. 
xii.  32,  where  “speak  against”  is  common  to  both  clauses).57 
Obviously  the  contrast  between  the  two  cases  consists  not 
in  any  difference  in  the  nature  of  the  offence  committed, 
but  in  some  difference  in  the  persons  against  whom  the 

67  Godet  (E.  T.,  II,  p.  93)  on  the  contrary  emphasises  the  difference, 
as  if  the  forgivableness  of  the  “speaking  a  word  against”  the  Son  of 
Man  depended  on  the  precise  point  that  this  was  not  a  “blasphemous” 
word. 
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offence  is  committed.  What  is  in  effect  declared  is  that 
an  offence  will  be  forgiven  when  committed  against  the 
Son  of  Man  which  will  not  be  forgiven  when  committed 
against  the  Holy  Spirit.  There  is  undoubtedly  suggested 
here  a  certain  subordination  of  the  Son  of  Man  to  the  Holy 
Spirit, — if  we  cannot  say  exactly  in  dignity  of  person,  yet 
in  the  heinousness  of  the  sin  of  blasphemy  when  committed 
against  the  two  respectively.  The  ground  of  this  distinction 
is  in  no  way  intimated  unless  it  be  hinted  by  the  designa¬ 
tions  by  which  the  two  persons  are  described — “the  Son  of 
Man”  and  “the  Holy  Spirit”.  It  is  difficult  to  discover,  how¬ 
ever,  in  these  designations,  the  desired  implications  of  lowli¬ 
ness  on  the  one  hand  and  of  exaltation  on  the  other.  “The 
Son  of  Man”  is  an  exalted  title  and  is  employed  to  suggest 
the  humiliation  rather  than  the  humility  of  Jesus’  life  on 
earth;  the  form  of  the  title  “the  Holy  Spirit”  here  is  not 
(as  in  Mark  iii.  29)  that  which  most  strongly  emphasises 
His  holiness  and  consequently  His  exaltation.  Perhaps  it 
would  be  wise  to  read  the  two  designations,  therefore,  so  far 
as  simply  denotative  and  not  to  seek  in  them  for  subtle 
contrasting  connotations. 

It  is  meanwhile  easy  also  to  misinterpret  the  con¬ 
trast  in  dignity  between  the  two  persons  involved  in 
the  differing  treatment  of  blasphemy  against  them.  It  is 
of  immense  significance  that  Jesus  should  have  thought  it 
important  to  assure  his  followers  that  blasphemy  against 
His  person  could  be  forgiven.58  It  would  be  bathos  to 
say  that  every  one  who  spoke  a  word  against  a  man  could 
be  forgiven  but  not  he  who  blasphemed  the  Holy  Ghost. 
A  high  sense  of  the  dignity  of  His  person  underlies  the 
mere  adduction  of  the  case  of  blasphemy  against  Himself 
as  a  sin  that  might  be  forgiven.  Otherwise  that  might  go 
without  saying.  No  doubt  the  immediately  preceding 
declaration  that  those  who  denied  Him  would  be  denied 
before  the  angels  of  God  (verse  9)  somewhat  prepares  the 


58  And  if  we  consider  to  “speak  a  word  against”  something  less  than 
to  “blaspheme”  the  implication  is  even  more  striking. 
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way  for  such  a  further  declaration.  But  that  cannot  empty 
of  its  significance  the  setting  side  by  side  of  the  Son  of 
Man  and  Holy  Spirit  as  if  they  had  something  in  common 
which  required  that  any  difference  in  dealing  with  sins 
against  them  should  be  expressly  notified.  The  title  “Son 
of  Man”  moreover  is  taken  up  from  verse  8  where  it  is 
a  title  of  dignity.  The  effect  of  its  repetition  in  verse  io 
is  clearly  to  aggravate  the  sin  of  speaking  against  Him :  the 
reason  why  this  sin  is  forgivable  cannot  be,  therefore,  that 
it  is  a  little  sin.  It  is  the  greatness  of  the  grace  of  Jesus 
which  is  celebrated  in  this  promise  of  forgiveness  as  truly 
as  it  is  the  heinousness  of  the  sin  of  blasphemy  against  the 
Holy  Spirit  which  is  emphasized  in  the  refusal  of  forgive¬ 
ness  for  it  in  the  succeeding  clause.  We  cannot  say,  then, 
that  the  difference  in  the  treatment  of  blasphemy  against  the 
Son  of  Man  and  against  the  Holy  Spirit  is  rooted  in  an 
intrinsic  difference  between  the  two  persons.  It  must  rest 
on  some  other  ground,  and  those  seem  to  be  led  by  a  right 
instinct  who  seek  it  in  the  humiliation  of  the  Son  of  Man 
in  His  servant-form  on  earth,59  and  the  culminating  mani¬ 
festation  of  the  holiness  of  God  in  the  Holy  Spirit,- — though 
these  things  rather  underlie  the  compressed  statement  be¬ 
fore  us  than  find  expression  in  it.  It  is  abundantly  clear  at 
all  events  that  there  is  no  depreciation  of  the  dignity  of  the 
person  of  Jesus  in  the  contrast  that  is  drawn  between  blas¬ 
phemy  against  Him  as  forgivable  and  blasphemy  against 
the  Holy  Ghost  as  unforgivable.  That  it  is  possible  to 
blaspheme  the  Son  of  Man,  itself  means  that  the  Son  of 
Man  is  divine.60 

All  the  more  clear  is  it  that  it  is  not  intended  to  declare 
that  it  is  only  blasphemy  against  the  Son  of  Man  among 
blasphemies  which  is  capable  of  forgiveness.  The  gist  of 
the  declaration  is  not  that  only  blasphemy  against  the  Son 
of  Man  is  forgivable,  but  that  only  blasphemy  against  the 
Holy  Spirit  is  unforgivable.  It  is  the  latter,  net  the  for- 


M  Mt.  xx.  28;  Mk.  x.  45. 
"  Cf.  A.  B.  Bruce  in  loc. 
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mer,  which  is  singled  out  as  unique  in  its  treatment.  Blas¬ 
phemy  against  the  Son  of  Man  takes  its  place,  therefore, 
as  one  of  a  class, — the  class  of  forgivable  blasphemies. 
Wherever  it  may  rank  within  this  class,  it  has  its  place  in 
this  class.  In  substance  of  meaning,  accordingly,  the  decla¬ 
ration  of  Jesus  reported  by  Luke  is  identical  with  that  re¬ 
ported  by  Mark.  When  Mark  makes  Jesus  declare  that 
“all  the  blasphemies  wherewithsoever  the  sons  of  men  blas¬ 
pheme,”  except  that  against  the  Holy  Spirit,  are  forgiv¬ 
able,  blasphemy  against  Jesus’  own  person  is  naturally 
included  among  forgivable  blasphemies.  When  Luke  re¬ 
ports  Jesus  as  declaring  that  blasphemy  against  the  Holy 
Spirit  alone  is  unforgivable  and  even  blasphemy  against 
the  Son  of  Man  may  be  forgiven,  it  is  necessarily  implied 
that  all  other  blasphemies  are  forgivable.  The  essence  of 
both  statements  is  that  there  is  no  blasphemy  that  is  unfor¬ 
givable  except  that  against  the  Holy  Spirit.  One  explicitly 
contrasts  with  this  as  forgivable,  all  other  blasphemies; 
the  other,  even  blasphemy  against  the  Son  of  Man.  The 
ultimate  content  of  both  contrasts  is  the  same. 

The  most  notable  characteristic  of  Matthew’s  report  of 
our  Lord’s  declaration  is  its  comprehensiveness,  by  which 
it  is  markedly  distinguished  from  the  compressed  report  of 
Luke.  In  substance,  it  combines  the  reports  of  Mark  and 
Luke;  but  it  does  this  in  language  so  different  from  theirs 
that  it  is  impossible  to  suppose  that  one  Evangelist  is  di¬ 
rectly  dependent  upon  another.  Matthew  is  obviously  giv¬ 
ing  us  an  independent  report  of  the  substance  of  what  was 
said  by  Jesus. 

Matthew  alone  introduces  the  declaration  by  an  illative 
particle,  connecting  it  with  the  preceding  discourse.  The 
connection  appears  to  be  with  the  entire  preceding  dis¬ 
course.  It  was  because  the  Pharisees  accused  Him  of  cast¬ 
ing  out  demons  by  Beelzebul,  and  because  this  was 
obviously  absurd,  and  it  was  clear  to  every  single  eye  that 
it  was  by  the  Spirit  of  God  that  He  was  casting  out  the 
demons  (and  therefore  in  Him  the  Kingdom  of  God  had 
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come  upon  them),  that  He  solemnly  (“I  say  unto  you”) 
warns  them  against  blasphemy  of  the  Spirit.  This  warning 
is  couched  in  language  of  intense  impressiveness,  and  is  so 
ordered  as  to  throw  the  heinousness  of  blasphemy  against 
the  Spirit  into  the  most  poignant  emphasis.  It  contains  a 
double  declaration  of  the  unforgivableness  of  this  sin.  The 
former  of  these  is  more  general  in  character  and  contrasts 
this  blasphemy  with  other  blasphemies  in  general  (verse 
31).  The  latter  advances  to  a  more  pungent  assertion  and 
contrasts  it  specifically  with  blasphemy  against  the  Son  of 
Man,  as  more  heinous  than  even  it.  The  effect  of  the  whole 
is  to  isolate  the  sin  of  blasphemy  against  the  Holy  Spirit 
with  even  startling  distinctness  and  energy  as  the  only  sin 
which  is  entirely  and  forever  incapable  of  pardon. 

The  former  member  of  this  striking  declaration  is  clothed 
in  language  of  extreme  and  impressive  simplicity.  “Every 
sin  and  blasphemy,”  we  read — the  addition  “and  blasphemy” 
descending  from  the  genus  to  the  particular  species  under 
discussion,  and  the  combination  of  the  terms  focussing  at¬ 
tention  on  the  sinfulness  of  blasphemy:  “Every  sin  and 
blasphemy  shall  be  forgiven  to  man,  but  the  blasphemy” — 
“the  blasphemy”,  isolating  the  particular  blasphemy  under 
discussion — “the  blasphemy  of  the  Spirit  shall  not  be  for¬ 
given”.  “Blasphemy”  in  the  first  clause  is  evidently  used  in 
its  technical  sense  and  imports  insult  to  the  Divine  majesty: 
and  “the  blasphemy  of  the  Spirit”  is  separated  from  this 
only  as  a  particular  from  the  general.  Every  term  employed 
is  the  simplest  and  most  direct  attainable,  and  the  construc¬ 
tion  is  wholly  free  from  rhetorical  heightening.  The  simple 
abstract  “sin”  is  used,  instead  of  the  more  unusual  deriva¬ 
tive  “acts  of  sin”  of  Mark;  the  simple  “blasphemy”  instead 
of  Mark’s  emphasized  “the  blasphemies  wherewithsoever 
the  sons  of  men  blaspheme.”  The  universal  “every”  is  at¬ 
tached  simply  to  its  substantives  instead  of  separated  from 
them  for  increased  emphasis.  We  have  the  simple  “to  men” 
instead  of  the  solemn  “to  the  sons  of  men”  of  Mark.  Even 
the  simplest  designation  of  the  Holy  Spirit  possible  is  em- 
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ployed' — the  mere  “the  Spirit”.  The  statement  takes  on, 
indeed,  something  of  the  baldness  of  a  legislative  enactment : 
there  is  not  a  superfluous  particle  in  it,  and  not  a  single 
rhetorical  flourish.  It  just  simply  states  a  fact  of  tremen¬ 
dous  significance,  and  leaves  it  at  that:  “Every  sin  (in¬ 
cluding  blasphemy)  shall  be  forgiven  to  men;  but  blasphemy 
of  the  Spirit  shall  not  be  forgiven.” 

To  this  naked  statement  of  fact,  there  is  adjoined,  now, 
a  repetition  which  is  something  more  than  a  repetition.  It 
adds  nothing  in  substance  to  what  was  said  in  the  preced¬ 
ing  statement.  But  it  adds  a  great  deal  to  it  in  tone  and 
effect.  It  has  the  nature  of  a  startling  specific  application 
of  a  general  doctrine,  with  the  effect  of  carrying  the  gen¬ 
eral  doctrine  home  with  tremendous  force.  All  is  said  when 
it  is  said,  “Every  blasphemy  shall  be  forgiven  except  blas¬ 
phemy  of  the  Spirit.”  But  this  all  is  said  with  quite  new 
energy  when  it  is  added:  “Even  if  anyone  blasphemes  the 
Son  of  Man,  he  shall  be  forgiven,  but  not  if  he  blasphemes 
the  very  Spirit  of  holiness — no,  not  for  ever.”  The  “and” 
by  which  this  second  member  of  the  declaration  is  con¬ 
nected  with  the  first,  is  not  merely  copulative,  nor  merely 
consecutive  (“and  so”).  What  follows  is  not  merely  an 
illustration  of  the  general  principle  or  a  consequence  drawn 
from  it.  The  “and”  has  an  ascensive  force  and  introduces 
what  is  in  effect  a  climax.  Perhaps  its  force  may  be  brought 
out  by  rendering  it  by  some  such  term  as  “yea” :  “Every 
blasphemy  shall  be  forgiven;  yea  if  one  blaspheme  the  Son 
of  Man.  .  .  .”  It  is  not  merely  an  instance  which  is  ad¬ 
duced  ;  but  the  instance,  which  will  illustrate  above  every 
other  instance  the  incredible  reach  of  the  forgiveness  that  is 
extended,  and  which  will  therefore  supply  the  best  back¬ 
ground  up  against  which  may  be  thrown  the  heinousness  of 
blasphemy  of  the  Spirit  which  cannot  be  forgiven.  The 
blasphemy  which  cannot  be  forgiven  when  even  blasphemy 
of  the  Son  of  Man  is  forgiven,  must  be  heinous  indeed. 

That  “whosoever  shall  speak  a  word  against  the  Son  of 
Man”  is  just  a  periphrasis  for  “whosoever  shall  blaspheme 
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against  the  Son  of  Man”  is  obvious.  There  would  be  an 
anticlimax  if  it  were  made  to  mean  anything  less  than  blas¬ 
phemy.  To  declare  that  every  blasphemy  shall  be  forgiven 
and  then  add  in  climacteric  illustration  of  this  declaration  that 
even  the  speaking  a  word  against  the  Son  of  Man — which 
is  something  less  than  blasphemy — shall  be  forgiven  would 
yield  only  bathos.  The  progress  of  the  argument  re- 
cpiires  us,  therefore,  to  take  this  “speaking  a  word  against 
the  Son  of  Man”  as  itself  blasphemy  in  the  sense  of  the 
preceding  declaration.  We  rise  here,  not  sink,  in  the 
definition  of  the  sin.  The  progress  consists  in  a  change,  not 
in  the  matter  of  the  sin,  but  in  the  adduction  of  an  object 
by  which  its  heinousness  is  heightened.  And,  we  must  add,, 
the  heightening  is,  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  to  the  extreme 
limit.  Blasphemy  against  the  Son  of  Man  is  the  extremity 
of  blasphemy  which  can  be  forgiven.  Beyond  that  limit,  it 
becomes  unforgivable.  It  is  not  a  little  sin,  then,  which 
is  adduced;  it  is  the  greatest  of  forgivable  sins.  And 
therefore  the  title  of  dignity,  “Son  of  Man”,  is  employed  to 
designate  the  object  on  which  it  terminates.  To  blaspheme 
the  Son  of  Man  is  a  sin  so  dreadful  that  it  might  be  thought 
unforgivable;  and  the  heinousness  of  the  unforgivable 
sin  may  be  estimated  when  it  is  perceived  that  it  is  more 
heinous  than  this.  Clearly  the  Son  of  Man  is  not  mere 
man:  it  is  only  because  He  is  not  mere  man,  indeed,  that 
“speaking  a  word  against  Him”  is  blasphemy. 

That  by  “speaking  a  word  against  Him”  just  blasphemy  is 
meant  is  clear  also  from  the  employment  of  this  same  phrase 
in  the  next  clause  of  blasphemy  of  the  Spirit.  For,  that  this 
clause  must  repeat  the  last  clause  of  the  first  member  of 
the  declaration  is  beyond  dispute :  and  we  do  not  rise  to 
our  climaxes  by  weakening  our  expressions.  And  in  this 
second  member  all  the  other  expressions  are  heightened: 
Jesus  designates  Himself  “the  Son  of  Man”  here  for  the 
first  time  in  this  context;  the  simple  “Spirit”  of  the  former 
member  of  the  declaration  gives  place  here  to  the  solemnly 
emphatic  “the  Spirit,  the  Holy  One”;  the  simple  negative, 
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“shall  not  be  forgiven”  of  the  former  member  is  expanded 
here  to  the  awe-inspiring,  “shall  not  be  forgiven,  neither 
in  this  world,  nor  in  that  which  is  to  come”.  It  would  seem, 
then,  that  the  periphrasis,  “to  speak  a  word  against”,  is 
treated  as  a  more,  rather  than  a  less,  impressive  way  of 
saying  “to  blaspheme”  than  the  word  itself :  it  is  the  thing, 
not  the  term,  that  is  condemned,  and  apparently  it  is  felt 
that  the  thing  is  more  precisely,  and  therefore  more  forcibly, 
expressed  by  the  periphrasis  than  by  the  simple  word, 
which,  after  all,  is  very  fairly  defined  by  the  periphrasis. 

By  the  employment  of  this  periphrasis  in  this  passage 
with  respect  to  blasphemy  against  the  Holy  Spirit  we  are 
aided  in  determining  the  precise  nature  of  the  sin  which  our 
Lord  pronounced  unforgivable.  It  would  seem  that  it  is 
just  speaking  injurious  or  insulting  words  against  the  Holy 
Spirit ;  such  words  as  are  illustrated, — or  at  least  approached 
— by  the  opprobrious  attribution  of  acts  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to 
Beelzebub  Matthew  does  not  say,  as  Mark  says,  that  our 
Lord  has  particular  reference  to  the  ascription  to  Him  of 
demoniacal  possession.  What  he  says  is  that  our  Lord  was 
led  to  give  this  tremendous  warning  to  the  Pharisees,  be¬ 
cause  they  declared  that  it  was  by  Beelzebul,  the  prince  of 
the  demons,  that  He  was  casting  out  demons,  this  being  in 
effect  an  identification  of  the  Holy  Spirit  by  whom  He 
wrought  His  cures  with  the  foul  spirit.  He  bids  them, 
therefore,  to  beware.  The  mercy  of  God  is  very  wide; 
every  sin  and  blasphemy  may  be  forgiven  to  men — except 
only  blasphemy  of  the  Spirit ;  yea,  though  one  speak  a  word 
against  the  Son  of  Man  it  may  be  forgiven;  but  if  one  speak 
against  the  Spirit,  that  Holy  One,  it  shall  not  be  forgiven — 
to  all  eternity. 

The  comprehensiveness  of  Matthew’s  report  of  Jesus’ 
declaration,  embracing  as  it  does  the  substance  of  both  what 
Mark  and  what  Luke  reports,  affords  a  temptation  to  look 
upon  Matthew’s  report  as  artificially  made  up  from  a  combi¬ 
nation  of  what  is  reported  by  the  other  evangelists.  We 
have  already  pointed  out,  however,  that  the  divergence  of 
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the  language  in  Matthew’s  report  from  that  of  Mark’s  and 
Luke’s  respectively,  renders  this  hypothesis  untenable.  If 
there  ever  were  three  reports  purporting  to  give  the  sub¬ 
stance  of  a  single  utterance — and  actually  giving  it  in  com¬ 
plete  harmony — which  bore  decisive  marks  of  literary 
independence  of  one  another,  these  three  reports  do. 
Nevertheless  the  temptation  to  explain  the  three  as  two  di¬ 
vergent  reports  in  Mark  and  Luke,  and  a  conflation  of  them 
in  Matthew,  has  proved  too  strong  for  the  Synoptical  critics 
to  resist. 

Which  of  the  two  brief  divergent  reports  is  to  be  held 
the  more  original,  the  critics  are  less  agreed.  Wellhausen 
is  sure  that  Mark,  along  with  Mt.  xii.  31,  has  preserved 
in  substance  the  original  form,  and  that  what  was  meant  by 
it  is  that  railing  against  men  may  be  forgiven  but  not  blas¬ 
phemy  against  God.  According  to  this  view  Jesus  did  not 
declare  blasphemy  against  His  own  person  to  be  pardonable, 
the  version  of  Luke  and  Mt.  xii.  32  resting  upon  a  mis¬ 
understanding  of  the  underlying  Aramaic  phrase  for  “man” 
which  transmuted  it  into  a  title  of  the  Messiah,  “the  Son 
of  Man”,  used  as  a  personal  self-designation  by  Jesus.61 
The  fundamental  assumption  here  is,  of  course,  that  the 
reason  why  Jesus  did  not  declare  blasphemy  against  His 
person  to  be  pardonable  is  that  He  never  could  have  con¬ 
nected  the  idea  of  blasphemy  with  that  of  “speaking  a  word 
against”  Himself,  conceiving  of  Himself,  as  He  did,  as 
merely  a  human  being.62  P.  W.  Schmiedel,  on  the  other 

”  Cf.  Arnold  Meyer  and  Lietzmann  as  cited  by  P.  W.  Schmiedel, 
Protestantische  Monatshefte,  II,  1898,  p.  304;  also  Encyclopaedia  Bib- 
lica,  col.  1848,  note  I. 

“N.  Schmidt,  The  Prophet  of  Nazareth ,  p.  112  has  a  similar  view, 
although  he  takes  Mt.  xii.  32  as  preserving  the  original  saying,  in 
which,  he  supposes,  bar  nasha,  in  the  sense  of  “man”,  stood  in  the 
place  now  occupied  by  “the  Son  of  Man”,  in  the  sense  of  Jesus,  the 
Messiah :  “He  was  careful  to  distinguish  between  an  attack  upon  a 
fellow-man  and  a  denunciation  of  the  Spirit  that  operated  in  Him, 
saying:  ‘If  any  one  speaks  against  bar  nasha, — i.e.  man — that  may 
be  pardoned  him,  but  he  that  speaks  against  the  Holy  Spirit  can  have 
no  pardon.’  No  one  in  the  audience  could  have  understood  him  to 
say,  ‘you  may  blaspheme  the  Messiah  with  impunity,  but  not  the 
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hand,  is  equally  sure  that  the  original  form  has  been  pre¬ 
served  by  Luke,  or  rather  by  the  fuller  Mt.  xii.  31,  32,  while 
Mark  represents  a  dogmatic  alteration  of  this  in  the  in¬ 
terests  of  the  dignity  of  Jesus’  person,  men  having  come  to 
entertain  so  high  an  opinion  of  Jesus’  person  that  it  of¬ 
fended  them  to  have  it  said  that  blasphemy  of  even  the 
Holy  Spirit  would  be  more  unpardonable  than  blasphemy  of 
Him.63  According  to  this  view  Jesus  declares  speaking  a 
word  against  Him  to  be  pardonable  because  He  conceives 
Himself  to  be  only  human,  while  the  Holy  Spirit  is  a  peri¬ 
phrasis  for  God:  the  upshot  of  His  teaching  being  just  that 
we  may  speak  against  men  and  be  forgiven  but  we  cannot 
blaspheme  God  and  expect  pardon.  The  pathways  over 
which  the  two  interpretations  would  travel  are  different ;  the 
goal  which  they  reach  is  the  same;  Jesus  was  only  human 
and  spoke  out  of  a  purely  human  consciousness.64 

Holy  Ghost.’  The  distinction  is  clearly  between  the  divine  spirit  and 
the  human  instrumentality.”  C.  G.  Montifiore,  Synopt.  Gospels  II, 
624,  says  quite  impartially  that  this  interpretation  seems  “very 
strained”. 

63  Encyclopaedia  Biblica,  col.  1848:  “In  their  worship  of  Jesus  it 
must  have  appeared  to  them  in  itself  the  greatest  possible  blasphemy 
to  say  that  blasphemy  against  Jesus  could  be  forgiven.” 

®*  Cf.  the  discussion  of  the  opposing  views  in  Schmiedel’s  article  in 
the  Protestantische  Monatshefte  II,  1908,  pp.  303-307  ’•  an  excellent 
brief  account  of  them  is  given  by  S.  R.  Driver  in  Hastings’  BD  IV. 
p.  588,  at  the  close  of  his  article  on  the  “Son  of  Man”.  E.  von 
Dobschiitz,  Theologische  Studien  und  Kritiken  85  (ifuz)  p.  340,  is 
sure  that  we  have  two  reports  here,  but  will  not  decide  which  is  the 
more  original,  contenting  himself  with  remarking  that  the  double  at¬ 
testation  gives  us  peculiar  surety  that  something  of  the  sort  was  said 
by  Jesus:  “When  we  read  in  the  Mark-tradition  (Mk.  iii.  28  f. ;  Mt. 
xii.  31),  ‘All  sins  are  forgiven  to  the  sons  of  men  and  the  blasphemies 
wherewithsoever  they  blaspheme,  but  he  who  blasphemes  the  Holy 
Ghost  has  no  forgiveness  forever’;  but  on  the  other  hand  in  the  Q- 
tradition  (Lk.  xii.  10;  Mt.  xii.  32),  ‘He  who  speaketh  anything  against 
the  Son  of  Man,  that  will  be  forgiven  him,  but  he  who  speaketh 
against  the  Holy  Spirit,  to  him  it  will  not  be  forgiven  (neither  in  this 
nor  in  the  future  world)’;  it  is  clear  that  we  have  before  us  two 
conceptions  and  also  two  translations:  bar  nasa  is  in  one  taken  col¬ 
lectively,  “sons  of  men,”  in  the  other  as  the  well-known  personal 
self-designation  of  Jesus.  The  one  is  a  modification  of  the  other, 
although  it  is  not  altogether  easy  to  say  in  what  direction  the  theology 
of  the  community  has  worked  here;  it  is  clear,  however  that  through 
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So  sure  is  Schmiedel  that  Mt.  xii.  31,  32  presents  to  our 
view  a  purely  human  Jesus,  that  he  includes  this  passage 
among  those  “pillar  passages”  which  he  announces  as  the 
foundation  stones  of  a  truly  scientific  knowledge  of  Jesus, — 
on  the  precise  ground  that  they  could  never  have  been  in¬ 
vented  by  worshippers  of  Jesus  (as  all  the  Evangelists  were) 
but  must  have  come  to  them  as  part  of  an  authentic  tradi¬ 
tion  of  a  human  Jesus.  This  true  tradition,  he  contends, 
was  altered  by  one  or  another  of  the  Evangelists  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  their  later  worship  of  Jesus.63  Jesus  here,  he 
tells  us,  is  represented  as  frankly  ranging  Himself  with 
men,  speaking  against  whom  is  pardonable ;  and  as  separat¬ 
ing  Himself  from  the  Spirit  of  God  to  speak  against  whom 
is  unpardonable.66  That  the  passage  in  Matthew  will  not 
bear  the  meaning  which  Schmiedel  puts  upon  it,  we  have 
already  seen.  Jesus  does  not  place  Himself  there  among 
men,  and  subordinate  Himself  to  God  in  His  essential  na¬ 
ture.  He  does  not  say  there  that  calumniation  of  men  may 
be  forgiven  but  never  blasphemy  against  God.  What  He 
says  may  be  forgiven  is  precisely  blasphemy,  in  its  strict 
sense.  He  declares  that  speaking  a  word  against  His  per¬ 
son  is  blasphemy  in  the  strict  sense;  and  that  this  may  be 
forgiven  only  because  blasphemy  may  be  forgiven.67  And 

this  double  attestation  a  declaration  of  Jesus  to  His  Pharisaic  op¬ 
ponents  as  to  unpardonable  sin  is  assured.” 

65 Encyc.  Bibl.  col.  1881;  cf.  col.  1848  (d  and  note  1).  See  Princeton 
Theological  Review,  April,  1913,  pp.  204,  252. 

“  The  following  is  Schmiedel’s  most  lucid  statement  of  his  view  of 
the  bearing  of  the  passage  ( Das  vierte  Evangelium,  etc.,  p.  33)  :  “In 
John  Jesus  knows,  then,  nothing  higher  than  Himself,  the  bliss  or 
misery  of  men  for  time  and  eternity  is  determined  by  whether  they  be¬ 
lieve  or  do  not  believe  in  His  divine  origin.  In  the  Synoptics,  He 
knows  something  higher  than  Himself.  He  says  in  Mt.  xii.  31,  32 : 
‘Every  sin  and  blasphemy  will  be  forgiven  to  men,  but  blasphemy 
against  the  Spirit  will  not  be  forgiven.  And  whosoever  speaks  a  word 
against  the  Son  of  Man,  it  will  be  forgiven  him;  but  whosoever  speaks 
a  word  against  the  Holy  Ghost,  it  will  not  be  forgiven  him,  either  in 
this  world  or  in  the  next.’  Therefore  He  places  His  person  below  the 
Holy  Spirit,  i.e.  below  the  holy  work  which  He  advocates.”  Cf.  Karl 
Thieme,  Die  christ liche  Demut  I.  1906,  p.  139. 

47  W.  Beyschlag,  Die  Christologie  des  Neuen  Testaments,  1866,  p.  24, 
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though  He  subordinates  Himself  to  the  Holy  Spirit,  at  least 
in  manifestation,  to  this  extent,  that  blasphemy  against 
Him  may  be  forgiven  but  blasphemy  against  the  Holy 
Spirit  not,  it  is  illegitimate  to  interpret  this  as  implying  a 
subordination  of  Himself  to  the  Spirit  in  intrinsic  dignity 
of  person :  blasphemy  against  God  may  also  be  forgiven  but 
blasphemy  against  the  Holy  Spirit  not.  It  may  be  difficult 
to  determine  precisely  why  blasphemy  against  the  Spirit  is 
made  unpardonable  and  blasphemy  against  the  Son  of  Man 
not :  no  doubt  the  reason  lies  in  some  discrimination  in  the 
modes  of  divine  manifestation  in  the  two  persons.  But  this 
difficulty  affords  no  reason  for  cutting  the  knot  by  represent¬ 
ing  Jesus  as  definitely  subordinating  Himself — and  God 
also — in  dignity  of  person  to  the  Holy  Spirit 

It  has  been  frequently  remarked  that  it  is  only  in  the 
two  passages,  Mt.  xii.  32  and  Lk.  xii.  10,  that  (as,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  H.  J.  Holtzmann  expresses  it),  “a  distinction  is 

had  written — no  doubt  with  wrong  suggestions,  but  for  the  final 
matter  very  justly,  as  we  think — as  follows  (we  use  Bruce’s  render¬ 
ing)  :  “Let  us  consider  the  relation  here  indicated  between  the  Son 
of  Man  and  the  Holy  Ghost.  It  is  a  relation  of  distinction ;  and  yet 
of  close  connection.  The  distinction  is  that  in  the  Son  of  Man  the 
revelation  of  God  to  man  is  in  mediated,  and,  so  far,  veiled  form; 
therefore  may  be  misunderstood,  so  that  the  blasphemer  may  always 
have  the  benefit  of  the  prayer,  ‘Forgive  them,  they  know  not  what 
they  do’;  but  in  the  Holy  Ghost  the  revelation  is  made  immediately, 
inwardly,  therefore  unmistakably;  therefore  there  is  no  excuse  for 
the  blasphemer.  At  the  same  time  the  Holy  Ghost  is  not  thought  of 
as  above  the  Son  of  Man  but  in  Him.  The  Son  of  Man  is  the  man 
who  has  the  Spirit  of  God  in  His  entire  fulness,  whose  inmost  though 
unrecognized  essence  is  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  man  whose  human  ap¬ 
pearance  is  the  absolute  revelation  of  God.  To  this  corresponds  the 
fact,  obvious  in  the  text,  that  the  blasphemy  of  the  Son  of  Man  is 
represented  as  the  most  heinous  of  pardonable  sins.”  A.  B.  Bruce, 
The  Humiliation  of  Christ2,  1881,  p.  227,  quotes  these  statements  only 
unsuccessfully  to  contravert  the  view  that  the  passage  teaches  that 
“offences  against  the  Son  of  Man  are  pardonable,  but  that  is  all; 
such  sins  form  the  extreme  limit  of  the  unforgivable.”  He  supposes 
that  Jesus  rather  means  to  say  “with  characteristic  magnanimity”  that 
sins  against  Himself  are  easily  forgivable,  because  not  more  heinous 
than  sins  against  any  other  good  man,  and  due  to  the  same  general 
cause;  and  he  adopts  the  view  that  Jesus’  warning  turns  precisely  on 
this, — that  the  Pharisees  in  their  injurious  imputations  were  "not 
sinning  against  Him,  but  against  the  Holy  Ghost.” 
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made  between  the  Spirit  as  the  higher  power  ( Instanz )  and 
Jesus  as  the  human  vehicle  of  the  Spirit.”  A  somewhat 
bizarre  writer,  on  that  ground,  insists  that  these  passages — 
which,  he  considers,  represent  the  original  form  of  the 
declaration — are  a  Montanistic  interpolation  into  the  Gos¬ 
pels,  since  (as  he  is  reported)  “only  Montanism  places  the 
revelation  of  the  Spirit,  the  Paraclete,  above  that  of  the 
Apostles  of  Christ.”  We  cite  this  extraordinary  opinion, 
not,  as  we  well  might,  as  an  example  of  the  lengths  to  which 
this  kind  of  criticism  can  go, — in  principle,  it  is  just  as 
sound  criticism  as  that  of  many  who  seem  to  be  pillars, — 
but  in  order  to  introduce  Schmiedel’s,  as  it  seems  to  us, 
instructive  rejoinder  to  it.  “Certainly,”  Schmiedel  replies, 
“Montanism  was  the  first  to  place  the  Holy  Spirit  above 
Jesus — after  Jesus  Himself.  Some  effort  is  made  to  form 
an  appropriate  idea  of  Montanism:  but  of  what  Jesus 
thought  of  Himself,  none  at  all.  ‘Where  elsewhere  in  the 
Synoptic  tradition  can  anything  similar  be  found?’  I  should 
have  thought  we  would  have  been  thankful  to  find  it  only 
once.  A  pearl  does  not  cease  to  be  genuine  merely  because 
it  exists  in  only  one  example.  .  .”68  Possibly.  But  mean¬ 
while,  it  is  thus  allowed  that  in  this  interpretation  a  meaning 
is  assigned  to  the  passage  which  is  unexampled  elsewhere  in 
the  Synoptic  Gospels,  and  indeed  in  the  entirety  of  the 
Christian  literature  of  the  first  age ;  a  meaning,  that  is,  so 
unexpected  that  surely  it  cannot  be  entertained  unless  it  is 
unassailably  shown  to  be  the  real  meaning  of  the  passage. 
How  little  that  is  the  case  we  have  already  seen.  What 
Schmiedel  is  actually  doing  in  his  interpretation  of  the 
passage  is,  therefore,  importing  into  the  Gospels  a  concep¬ 
tion  which  is  wholly  alien  to  them ;  and  also  which,  as  he  ex¬ 
pressly  admits  (for  this  is  the  very  principle  of  his  criti¬ 
cism),  stands  in  direct  contradiction  to  their  whole  drift.  A 
human  Jesus  must  be  found  at  all  hazards,  and  if  violence 
is  required  to  find  Him  in  the  Evangelical  tradition,  then 
violence  rrjust  be  used.69 

*s Protestantische  Monatshefte.  II.  (1898),  p.  305. 

"Into  the  detailed  attempts  to  account  for  the  divergent  forms  of 
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Meanwhile  it  is  unquestionable  that  the  passage  contains 
difficulties.  It  is  not  easy  to  separate  clearly  blasphemy  of 
the  Son  of  Man  from  blasphemy  of  that  Holy  Spirit  by 
which  He  wrought  His  great  works  of  healing  upon  the 
possessed.  It  is  not  easy  to  understand  in  what  blasphemy 
of  the  Son  of  Man  is  a  less  heinous  sin  than  blasphemy 
against  the  Holy  Ghost,  or  why  the  one  is  more  pardonable 
than  the  other.  It  is  not  easy  indeed  to  be  perfectly  sure; 
precisely  in  what  the  unpardonable  blasphemy  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  consists,  or  whether  our  Lord  means  to  convict  His 
opponents  of  having  committed  it.  We  may,  of  course, 
form  conjectures  on  these  matters;  and  these  conjectures 
will,  no  doubt,  be  more  or  less  plausible ;  and  they  may  seem 
to  be  supported  with  more  or  less  convincingness  by  this  or 
that  assertion  or  suggestion  of  the  text  or  context.  The  pas¬ 
sage  itself,  however,  scarcely  gives  us  decisive  instruction  on 
these  matters ;  and  on  most  of  them  opinions  may  lawfully 
differ.  They  are  in  any  event  subjects  of  perpetual  investi¬ 
gation  and  most  of  them  continue  to  be  zealously  debated 
by  the  commentators.70  Many  commentators,  for  example, 
are  eager  to  make  it  clear  that  our  Lord  does  not  charge 
His  opponents  with  having  committed  the  unpardonable  sin 
of  blasphemy  against  the  Holy  Spirit,  but  only  warns  them 
against  committing  it.71  This  carries  with  it,  of  course, 

the  whole  passage  as  given  by  the  three  Synoptics,  on  the  Two-Docu¬ 
ment  hypothesis,  in  its  mechanical  interpretation,  we  do  not  enter. 
We  cannot  look  upon  a  discussion  like  that  of  Burton  Scott  Easton, 
“The  Beelzebul  Sections”,  The  Journal  of  Biblical  Literature,  XXXII 
(1913),  PP-  57*73  as  anything  more  than  highly  refined  speculation 
without  any  possibility  of  attaining  valid  results. 

TO  A  good  brief  resume  of  the  main  discussion  may  be  read  in  Carl 
Clemen’s  Die  christliche  Lehre  von  der  Siinde,  1898,  pp.  89  ff. 

11  For  example,  Th.  Zahn,  Das  Evangelium  des  Matthaus,  1903,  pp. 
460-466,  closing  with  the  statement  (p.  466)  :  “Jesus  does  not  yet 
treat  the  Pharisees  here  as  such  as  have  already  committed  the  sin 
against  the  Holy  Spirit,  but  as  such  as  need  to  be  warned  of  this 
ultimate  step  which  they  have  it  in  mind  to  take.”  Compare  the  state¬ 
ment  on  p.  461 :  “No  doubt  the  Pharisees  called  the  Power  by  which 
Jesus  healed  the  possessed,  an  evil  spirit,  whereas  that  Power  was  in 
fact  the  Spirit  of  God;  but  they  did  not  blaspheme  the  Spirit  for  they 
did  not  recognize  Him  in  the  Power  which  worked  through  Jesus. 
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denial  that  merely  to  accuse  Jesus  of  working  His  healings 
of  demoniacs  by  the  aid  of  Beelzebul,  or  even  of  being  pos¬ 
sessed  by  Beelzebul,  constitutes  the  unpardonable  sin.  And 
the  way  having  thus  been  opened,  a  wide  field  lies  open 
for  conjecture  as  to  what  does  constitute  that  sin.  Despite 
these  deeper  mysteries,  however,  the  main  implications  of 
the  passage  are  sufficiently  clear,  and  among  these  implica¬ 
tions  this  one  must  rank  among  the  clearest — that  He  who 
authoritatively  makes  this  great  declaration  of  the  relative 
heinousness  of  sins,  and  calmly  announces  what  sins  shall 
and  what  sins  shall  not  be  forgiven,  whether  in  this  world 
or  in  that  which  is  to  come,  does  not  mean  to  proclaim  Him¬ 
self  a  mere  man,  when  He  declares  that  he  who  speaks  a 
word  against  Him  may  be  forgiven,  but  not  he  who  speaks 
a  word  against  the  Holy  Spirit.  Whatever  may  be  the 
reason  for  treating  blasphemy  of  the  Son  of  Man  as  more 
pardonable  than  blasphemy  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  that  reason 
cannot  be  found  in  a  sheer  difference  in  the  intrinsic  dignity 
of  the  two  persons. 

The  judgment  of  unbelief  on  Jesus,  we  have  found  oc¬ 
casion  to  remark,  is  inevitably  that  He  was  mad.  As  inevit- 


They  rather  concluded  from  the  behavior  of  Jesus,  which  in  their 
judgment  was  godless,  lawless,  and  immoral  (ix.  3-1 1,  xii.  2-10)  that 
this  man  wrought  these,  in  themselves,  beneficent  and  praiseworthy 
miracles  by  the  aid  of  evil  spirits,  and  thus  they  blasphemed  the  Son 
of  Man.  This  blasphemy  would  become  a  blasphemy  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  however,  if  they  persisted  in  it,  after  Jesus  had  shown  them 
the  irrationality  of  their  inference.  When  and  in  the  measure  in 
which  they  must  recognize  that  the  Power  by  which  Jesus  heals  is 
a  holy  Power,  every  inimical  word  against  Him  becomes  a  sin  against 
the  Holy  Spirit.”  So  also  G.  Wohlenberg,  Das  Evangelium  des 
Markus,  1910,  p.  1 15:  “That  the  scribes  have  committed  such  blas¬ 
phemy  the  Lord  does  not  say.  It  may  even  be  judged  that  even  their 
accusation  that  Jesus  had  Beelzebul  and  cast  out  the  demons  through 
the  prince  of  the  demons,  or  as  it  is  said  in  verse  30,  that  He  had  an 
unclean  spirit,  does  not  yet  necessarily  involve  that  terrible  sin.  For 
the  question  continually  presents  itself,  how  far  uncomprehending  but 
well-meant  zeal  has  cooperated  here ;  how  far  the  conscience  has  been 
unpricked,  urfconcerned,  when  they  so  dreadfully  accused  the  Lord.” 
For  earlier  writers  to  the  same  effect,  see  C.  Clemen,  as  cited,  p.  91 
note. 
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ably  the  judgment  of  active  disbelief  on  Him  must  be  that 
He  was  wicked.  Not  only  in  His  own  day  but  throughout 
all  time  the  alternatives  constantly  stare  us  in  the  face — 
aut  Dens  aut  non  sanns;  aut  Dens  ant  non  bonus.  If  in  our 
own  time  the  latter  alternative  has  retired  somewhat  into 
the  background,  and  that  which  imposes  itself  upon  the 
consciousness  of  contemporary  criticism  is  that  between  a 
Divine  Jesus  and  an  “ecstatic”  Jesus,  as  it  is  euphemistically 
called, — a  paranceic  Jesus,  as  it  really  would  amount  to — 
that  is  doubtless  in  part  because,  in  the  languid  sceptical  tem¬ 
per  of  our  times,  and  their  preoccupation  with  abstract  ques¬ 
tions  of  pure  history,  little  occasion  or  place  has  been  left 
for  the  play  of  the  more  violent  emotions  about  our  his¬ 
torical  findings.  At  bottom,  however,  disbelief,  when  it 
works  itself  out,  must  not  merely  neglect  Jesus  but  con¬ 
demn  Him:  and  the  ravings  of  a  Nietzsche  may  serve  to 
keep  us  in  mind  that  the  ultimate  alternative  is  always  that 
of  the  Pharisees  and  Scribes.  Either  Jesus  has  come  forth 
from  God,  or  we  can  scarcely  avoid  declaring  Him  pos¬ 
sessed  of  the  Evil  One.  He  makes  or  mars  the  world.72 

72  Compare  the  striking  closing  pages  of  the  fourth  of  Liddon’s 
Bampton  Lectures  on  The  Divinity  of  our  Lord,  etc. 

Princeton.  Benjamin  B.  Warfield. 
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Ever  since  the  French  savants  went  to  Egypt  with  Napo¬ 
leon  in  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  public 
has  been  startled  from  time  to  time  by  the  announcement  of 
one  important  discovery  in  the  field  of  archaeology  after 
another.  The  Rosetta  stone,  discovered  in  1799  by  a  French 
officer  named  Boussard,  was  transferred  to  the  British  Mu¬ 
seum  in  1801.  It  contains  an  inscription  by  Ptolemy  V, 
Epiphanes,  and  his  wife  Cleopatra,  in  hieroglyphic,  de¬ 
motic,  and  Greek, — the  last  two  being  versions  of  the 
first.  By  comparing  the  manner  of  writing  the  proper  names 
in  this  trilingual  inscription,  a  portion  of  the  unknown 
Egyptian  alphabet  was  made  known  by  means  of  the  Greek ; 
and  so  little  by  little  the  literature  of  the  ancient  Egyptians 
was  revealed,  until  at  present  a  large  part  of  their  docu¬ 
ments  has  been  interpreted.  In  like  manner,  the  vast  liter¬ 
ature  of  the  Assyrians  and  Babylonians  has  been  deciphered 
by  means  of  the  trilingual  inscription  of  Behistun, — an  ac¬ 
count  of  the  founding  of  the  Persian  Empire  by  Darius 
Hystaspis,  made  doubtless  at  his  command  on  the  rocks  near 
Hamadan,  the  ancient  Ecbatana,  on  the  highway  between 
Nineveh  and  the  highlands  of  Iran.  The  monuments  of 
these  great  nations,  both  because  of  their  intrinsic  value 
and  because  of  their  bearing  upon  so  many  important  ques¬ 
tions  of  archaeology,  anthropology,  philology,  history,  and 
religion,  have  so  engrossed  the  attention  of  the  reading 
public,  that  the  less  numerous  and  in  some  respects  the  less 
important  discoveries  among  the  Phoenicians,  Arameans,  and 
others,  have  been  perhaps  too  much  neglected.  And  yet,  it 
may  be  said  with  truth,  that  probably  few  if  any  discoveries 
either  in  Egyptian  or  Assyrio-Babylonian  have  a  greater 
value  in  their  bearing  upon  philology  and  religion  at  least 
than  the  comparatively  meagre  number  of  inscriptions  that 
have  been  found  written  in  the  languages  of  these  politically 
less  imposing  peoples.  The  Aramean  documents  especially 
are  of  great  value  because  of  the  light  that  they  throw  upon 
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the  script,  grammar,  lexicography,  literature,  history,  and 
religion  of  the  ancient  Hebrews.  To  all  students  of  the 
Hebrew  Scriptures,  they  take  a  rank  inferior  in  results  at 
most  to  that  of  the  Babylonian  and  Greek. 

Now,  the  greatest  discovery  ever  made  in  Aramaic  has 
recently  been  published  under  the  editorship  of  Professor 
Eduard  Sachau,  Professor  of  Arabic  and  Aramaic  in  the 
University  of  Berlin,  and  Principal  of  the  Imperial  Institute 
of  Diplomacy  and  Languages  in  the  same  city.  It  is  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  writer  to  give  in  this  article  a  short  and  popular 
account  of  the  contents  of  this  publication.1 

From  time  to  time  since  1901  Aramaic  papyri  and  ostraca 
(an  ostracon  is  an  inscription  upon  a  fragment  of  pottery) 
have  been  found  at  Assuan,  a  city  on  the  east  bank  of  the 
Nile  about  550  miles  south  of  Cairo,  and  on  the  island 
opposite  this  city  called  by  the  Egyptian  and  Aramean,  Yeb, 
and  by  the  Greeks,  Elephantine.  A  number  of  these  papyri 
were  published  by  Professors  Sayce  and  Cowley  od  Oxford 
in  1906,  with  a  bibliography  by  Ricci  of  the  papyri  and 
ostraca  published  up  to  that  time.  The  sensation  caused  by 
this  publication  was  followed  by  the  announcement  in  1907 
to  the  Berlin  Academy  that  the  Germans  at  Berlin  had  come 
into  possession  of  a  large  number  of  newly  found  docu¬ 
ments  from  the  same  place  and  time.  In  1908  Professor 
Sachau  published  three  of  these  papyri  and  it  was  an¬ 
nounced  that  the  others  would  shortly  appear.  Owing  to 
the  difficulty  of  piecing  the  fragments  od  some  of  them  to¬ 
gether  on  acount  of  their  having  been  broken  into  small 
and  partly  illegible  portions,  the  publication  of  the  volumes 
containing  all  the  documents  in  the  possession  of  the  Ger¬ 
man  government  was  delayed  until  about  October  1  of 
1912.  The  writer  of  this  article  was  given  a  presenta¬ 
tion  copy  with  the  request  that  he  present  to  the  American 
public  the  materials  contained  therein,  and  with  the  right 

1  Aramdische  Papyrus  und  Ostraka  aus  einer  jiidischen  militar- 
Kolonie  su  Elephantine  des  5.  Jahrhunderts  vor  Chr.  Bearbeitet  von 
Eduard  Sachau  mit  Lichtdrucktafeln.  Leipzig,  J.  C.  Hinrichs’sche 
Buchhandlung,  1911. 
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to  use  the  plates  and  translation  as  he  thought  best.  With 
this  end  in  view,  we  shall  proceed  to  show  some  of  the  most 
important  revelations  of  these  documents  as  to  the  civil  and 
military  administration  and  history  of  the  Persian  Empire, 
and  as  to  the  religion,  names,  literature,  and  customs  of 
the  Jewish  colony  of  Elephantine,  closing  with  a  translation 
of  a  few  of  the  more  important  papyri. 

The  Civil  Administration 

Much  light  is  thrown  by  the  papyri  upon  the  civil  adminis¬ 
tration  of  the  Persians.  The  chief  governors,  next  to  the 
king,  are  called  pihats ;  and,  just  as  we  would  have  ex¬ 
pected  from  what  we  know  of  the  Greek,  Babylonian,  and 
Hebrew  sources,  these  pihats  could  be  rulers  of  very  large 
provinces,  or  countries,  such  as  Egypt  or  Bactria,  or  of  small 
provinces  or  even  cities,  such  as  Samaria  and  Jerusalem. 
That  the  Babylonian  word  Pihat,  which  was  adopted  by  the 
Hebrew  and  Assyrian  writers  of  the  Old  Testament,  was 
the  official  equivalent  of  the  Persian  satrap  is  determined 
by  the  fragment  of  the  Aramaic  version  of  the  Behistun 
Inscription  of  Darius  Hystaspis,  found  among  the  papyri, 
where  it  occurs  as  the  translation  of  the  old  Persian  word 
for  satrap.  Some  at  least  of  these  governors  are  designated 
also  by  the  title  mar,  or  lord ;  though  Professor  Sachau 
thinks  that  this  latter  title  was  reserved  for  governors  who 
were  of  blood  royal,  such  as  Arsames,  governor  of  Egypt. 
We  know  from  the  Behistun  Inscription  as  well  as  from 
Herodotus,  Xenophon,  and  others,  that  the  Persian  kings 
were  in  the  habit  of  appointing  members  of  their  fami¬ 
lies  to  be  rulers  of  the  most  important  of  the  satrapies. 

The  citizens  of  Yeb  were  called  lords  Of  the  city  or  lords 
of  the  regiment,  both  of  whom  together  probably  formed  the 
class  which  are  elsewhere  called  freemen,  sons  of  freemen, 
or  lords  of  Yeb.  Beneath  these  in  station  come  the  slaves. 

Between  the  dominus,  or  lord,  and  the  people  and  acting 
as  intermediaries  between  them  were  officers  of  different 
nationalities,  such  as  Hananiah  a  Jew,  and  Wachpar’amchi 
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an  Egyptian,  to  whom  Arsames  sent  his  edicts  or  decrees 
for  transmission  to  the  free  citizens  and  soldiers.  Occupy¬ 
ing  a  subordinate  position  to  these  officers  were  the  scribes, 
such  as  Nebu’kab,  a  man  with  a  Babylonian  name,  and 
‘Anani  a  Jew.  The  latter  erf  these  is  called  also  a  lord  of 
command,  or  chancellor. 

To  the  civil  administration  belonged,  further,  the  judges 
of  different  jurisdictions  and  names,  of  whom  the  duties  can¬ 
not  be  clearly  defined.  For  example,  there  were  judges  of 
the  city  and  judges  of  the  king,  though  it  is  not  clear 
whether  these  were  the  same  or  different  persons.  With 
these  judges,  the  commander  of  the  army  of  Syene  sat 
on  the  judgment  seat,  but  probably  only  in  certain  cases. 
In  other  cases,  another  officer  called  sagan  {i.e.,  deputy),  sits 
along  with  the  judges.  This  sagan  is  evidently  the  equiva¬ 
lent  of  the  Assyrian  shakin,  who,  as  Canon  Johns  has 
shown,  had  along  with  his  other  functions  certain  ones 
of  a  judicial  nature.  As  the  Assyrian  shakin  was  an  offi¬ 
cer  corresponding  to  the  Persian  satrap,  it  is  'fair  to  assume 
that  in  Egypt  also  the  sagan  was  a  sort  of  satrap,  who 
united  with  his  other  governmental  duties  the  right  to  sit 
in  at  least  some  judicial  cases.  In  addition  to  his  judicial 
functions,  the  sagan  appears  in  the  papyri  as  the  head  of 
the  guild  or  trades  union  of  the  carpenters.  It  is  likely  that 
each  of  the  guilds  had  a  similar  head,  who  probably  repre¬ 
sented  the  unions  in  their  dealings  with  the  government 
and  the  courts. 

Two  other  classes  of  judges  are  mentioned  in  the  papyri, 
one  called  perhaps  ultores  or  avengers  and  the  other  the 
tiftin.  The  latter  were  probably  the  same  as  the  sheriffs  of 
Daniel  iii.  2. 

Beside  these  officials,  four  or  five  others  are  named,  in¬ 
cluding  bookkeepers,  treasurers,  and  scribes,  of  whom  the 
respective  duties  are  not  defined.  Nevertheless,  the  very 
occurrence  of  the  different  names  of  officials  shows  that  the 
Persian  administration  was  thoroughly  organized,  and  the 
variety  of  the  contracts  and  rescripts  shows  that  this  admin- 
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istration  covered  every  department  of  public  and  private 
law  and  government. 

Of  the  Persian  kings  after  Cambyses  and  before  400  B.C., 
all  are  mentioned  in  these  papyri  except  the  false  Smerdis 
and  Xerxes  II  and  Sogdianus.  The  false  Smerdis  reigned 
in  the  sixth  century  whereas  the  earliest  of  these  papyri  dates 
from  the  twenty-seventh  year  of  Darius  Hystaspis,  494 
B.C.  Xerxes  II  reigned  only  forty-five  days  and  his  suc¬ 
cessor  Sogdianus  only  a  little  more  than  half  a  year;  so  that 
we  could  hardly  have  expected  any  papyri  from  their  reigns. 
The  years  are  dated  according  to  the  years  of  the  king, 
which  is  the  usual  method  of  dating  employed  by  the  kings 
of  Egypt,  Assyria,  and  Babylon,  and  in  fact,  by  all  the  an¬ 
cients  outside  of  Greece  and  Rome,  before  the  time  of  the 
Ptolemys.  We  have  but  one  inscription  from  the  reign  of 
Darius  Hystaspis,  that  numbered  thirty  by  Professor  Sachau. 
This  is  one  of  the  best  preserved  of  the  papyri  and  is  note¬ 
worthy  for  spelling  Darius  with  exactly  the  same  consonants 
that  are  employed  in  the  Old  Testament  and  in  the  Persian 
of  the  Behistun  inscription. 

The  Army 

It  was  hitherto  supposed  that  the  standing  army  of  the 
Persians  with  which  they  garrisoned  the  principal  cities 
and  fortresses  of  the  subject  nations  was  composed  entirely 
of  Persians  and  of  their  near  kindred  the  Medes,  Hyrca- 
nians,  and  Bactrians.  In  Egypt  alone  there  is  said  to  have 
been  an  army  of  occupation  numbering  120,000  men,  and 
the  wonder  has  been  that  so  small  a  country  as  Persia, 
containing  at  most  2,000,000  population,  could  have  fur¬ 
nished  so  many  soldiers,  even  when  these  allied  races  were 
drawn  upon  for  their  contingents.  The  papyri,  however, 
have  shown  that  the  old  view  is  untenable,  and  that  in  cer¬ 
tain  cases  at  least  these  garrisons  were  composed  of  troops 
gathered  from  the  subject  races  who  were  favorable  to  the 
Persian  overlords  in  preference  to  the  other  dominant 
powers.  For  the  army  at  Yeb  is  called  Judean  and  its  in- 
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dividual  members  are  described  as  Jews  and  Arameans; 
sometimes  the  same  man  being  designated  in  one  place  as 
an  Aramean,  and  in  another  place  as  a  Jew.  All  Jews 
were  probably  regarded  as  Arameans,  even  if  all  Arameans 
were  not  Jews;  or,  they  were  called  Jews  because  of  their 
race  and  Arameans  because  of  their  language.  The  army 
of  Yeb  was  divided  into  six  regiments  or  corps  of  un¬ 
known  size,  each  of  them  having  its  own  commander  and 
all  under  the  command  of  a  general-in-chief.  The  head 
officers  have  names  that  are  either  Persian  or  Babylonian. 
Possibly  the  regiments  are  named  after  the  Persian  and 
Babylonian  officers  who  enlisted,  or  first  commanded  them ; 
inasmuch  as  the  regiment  of  Wagerat  is  mentioned  as  early 
as  470  and  as  late  as  41 1  B.C.,  and  the  regiment  of  Nabu- 
kudurri  as  early  as  460  and  as  late  as  400  B.C.  The  em¬ 
ployment  of  Babylonians  in  important  positions  in  the  army 
of  Egypt  is  paralleled  by  the  custom  of  Darius  Hystaspis, 
who  according  to  the  Behistun  inscription  committed  the 
leadership  of  his  armies  to  men  who  were  not  Persians, 
such  as  Dadarshu  the  Armenian  and  the  Medes  Takhmas- 
pada  and  Vinidafra.  The  subordinate  officers  o'f  the  Judean 
army  at  Yeb  seem  to  have  been  wholly  or  in  part  of  Judean 
nationality.  This  selection  by  the  Persian  rulers  of  Egypt 
of  men  of  the  different  subject  races  to  assist  in  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  their  great  empire  confirms  the  historicity  of  the 
statements  made  in  the  Biblical  books  of  Daniel,  Esther, 
and  Ezra-Nehemiah,  according  to  which  Daniel  and  his 
three  companions  were  advanced  to  high  positions  in  the 
civil  service  by  Darius  the  Mede  and  Cyrus,  Mordecai 
by  Xerxes,  and  Sanballat,  Ezra  and  Nehemiah  by 
Artaxerxes. 

The  fact  that  the  Jews  in  Yeb  continued  to  preserve  their 
own  worship  in  the  midst  of  the  heathen,  and  largely  their 
own  names,  shows  the  precariousness  of  the  argument  for 
the  influence  of  ancient  Babylon  upon  the  Israelites  during 
the  captivity.  Eastern  conditions  cannot  be  judged  by 
Western  standards  and  traditions.  The  Copts  in  Egypt, 
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and  the  Mandeans  and  Fire  Worshippers  in  Persia  and 
India,  have  preserved  their  faith  intact  for  centuries  in 
the  midst  of  dominant  and  hostile  creeds  and  nations.  So, 
also,  it  seems  to  have  been  with  the  Israelites  in  the  most 
ancient  as  well  as  in  more  modern  times. 

Proper  Names 

The  vast  number  of  proper  names  found  in  the  papyri 
which  are  not  found  at  all  in  the  Bible  (especially  when 
taken  in  connection  with  the  large  number  of  proper  names 
found  on  the  monuments  of  Babylon  and  Syria)  will  com¬ 
pel  a  complete  revision  of  the  theories  of  Hebrew  proper 
names  as  propounded  by  Gray,  Nestle  and  others.  Espe¬ 
cially  does  it  compel  us  to  reject  the  extreme  view  of 
Cheyne  that  the  Hebrew  proper  names  of  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  have  been  corrupted  beyond  recognition  in  the  process, 
of  the  transmission  of  the  text.  For  here  are  found  a  multi¬ 
tude  of  names  whose  reading  is  beyond  question  but  yet  that 
are  just  as  impossible  when  judged  by  ordinary  rules  and 
roots  as  most  of  those  which  are  so  summarily  rejected  and 
revised  by  some  of  the  critics  of  the  modern  schools  of 
textual  criticism. 


Passah 

One  of  the  most  interesting  of  the  papyri  is  number  six, 
written  in  the  sixth  year  of  Darius  Nothus,  i.e.,  417-418 
B.C. ;  because  it  contains  an  evident  reference  to  the  Jewish 
feast  of  the  Passover.  It  seems  to  be  an  edict  of  Darius 
the  king  of  Persia  directed  to  the  Jews  through  the  satrap 
of  Egypt  permitting  the  Jews  of  Elephantine  to  observe  their 
spring  festival.  It  is  probable,  as  Professor  Sachau  suggests, 
such  a  decree  was  not  issued  every  year  and  that  the  issuing 
of  it  in  this  particular  year  shows  that  the  feast  had  not  been 
observed  before  this  time  by  the  Jewish  colony  at  Yeb, 
either  because  they  did  not  know  of  it  or  because  they  had 
not  been  allowed  to  observe  it.  The  decree  was  sent  to 
Hananiah,  a  Jewish  officer  o'f  Arsames’  entourage,  to  be 
made  known  by  him  to  one  who  is  called  his  brother  and 
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to  his  companions  of  the  Jewish  army.  This  Hananiah  may 
possibly  have  been  the  brother  of  Nehemiah  the  governor  of 
Jerusalem  who  is  the  hero  of  the  Biblical  book  bearing  this 
name.  The  edict  directs  the  people  to  be  clean  (ceremon¬ 
ially)  and  to  take  heed  to  themselves  from  the  fifteenth  to 
the  twenty-first  of  the  month  Nisan,  to  do  no  work,  to  ab¬ 
stain  from  anything  leavened  from  sundown  of  the  fifteenth 
to  the  twenty-first,  to  enter  their  closets  and  seal  them 
between  the  days.  Directions  were  given  also  as  to  what 
they  should  drink. 


Achikar 

Those  of  the  papyri  that  will  doubtless  attract  most  at¬ 
tention  are  the  eleven  containing  portions  of  the  didactic 
teachings  of  the  wise  Achikar.  These  teachings  were  em¬ 
bodied  in  a  tale  of  a  wise  man  named  Achikar  and  the 
scene  is  laid  at  the  court  of  Sennacherib  and  Esarhaddon, 
kings  of  Assyria  from  704  to  665  B.C.  This  story  has  been 
found  in  whole  or  in  part  preserved  for  us  in  Syriac,  Ara¬ 
bic,  Armenian,  Ethiopic,  Greek,  and  Slavonic.  The  apo¬ 
cryphal  book  of  Tobit  refers  to  it  as  the  well-known  story 
of  the  ingratitude  of  a  man  to  his  foster  father.  In  the 
Greek  biography  of  the  fabulist  Aesop,  the  story  of  Achikar 
seems  to  have  been  changed  into  an  account  of  Aesop  at 
the  court  of  the  Babylonian  king  called  Lykeros.  The 
Greek  didactic  poet  Democritus  is  said  to  have  combined 
with  his  own  works  a  translation  of  the  stele  of  Achikar. 
This  translation  he  called  “Ethical  Babylonian  Sayings”. 
From  the  mention  of  a  “stele”,  it  is  supposed  by  Professor 
Sachau  that  the  proverbs  of  Achikar  may  have  been  pub¬ 
lished  upon  steles,  like  the  columns  of  victory  of  the  Assy¬ 
rian,  Babylonian,  Moabitic,  Egyptian  and  Persian  kings; 
or  rather  like  that  containing  the  code  of  Hammurabi,  or 
the  boundary  stones  of  the  Babylonians.  Theophrastus  and 
Strabo  both  knew  about  Achikar  and  an  image  of  him, 
denoted  as  (Ac)icar(us),  is  found  upon  a  mosaic  dis¬ 
covered  in  Treves. 
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The  Aramaic  fragments  of  the  Achikar  story  now  first 
known  and  published  by  Professor  Sachau  are  palimpsests, 
the  original  writing  having  apparently  been  some  kind  of 
reckonings  or  accounts. 

Behistun 

One  of  the  most  surprising  revelations  of  the  papyri  is 
that  there  was  an  Aramaic  translation  of  the  Behistun  in¬ 
scription  of  Darius  Hystaspis.  It  is  a  well  known  fact 
that  this  great  king  of  Persia  made  an  inscription  in  the 
Persian,  Susian  and  Babylonian  languages  upon  the  rocks 
a  short  distance  from  the  city  of  Ecbatana,  the  capital  of 
the  old  Median  empire.  It  was  not  known,  however,  until 
these  papyri  were  discovered  that  a  translation  o'f  this  in¬ 
scription  had  been  made  into  any  other  language  except 
these  three.  But,  now,  we  can  well  believe  that  the  mighty 
second  founder  of  the  Persian  Empire  not  merely  inscribed 
the  record  of  his  conquests  on  the  rocks  at  Behistun,  but  that 
he  also  translated  this  record  into  the  other  tongues  of  the 
empire,  and  certainly  at  least  into  Aramaic,  which  was  at 
that  time  the  lingua  franca  of  a  large  part  of  his  people ;  and 
that  he  probably  disseminated  this  particular  record  of  his 
fame  throughout  the  whole  extent  of  his  dominions.  Un¬ 
fortunately,  only  a  few  small  fragments  of  the  Aramaic 
version  of  the  inscription  have  been  preserved.  Still,  these 
are  sufficient  to  restore  in  large  measure  the  lacunae  of  the 
Babylonian  recension  which  has  been  preserved  in  a  very 
imperfect  condition  on  the  rocks  of  Behistun.  It  is  thought 
by  Professor  Sachau  that  the  Aramaic  is  a  translation  of 
the  Babylonian ;  but  the  present  writer  is  of  the  opinion  that 
it  is  more  probable  that  on  the  contrary  the  Babylonian  is  a 
translation  o'f  the  Aramaic,  inasmuch  as  there  is  evidence  of 
an  Aramaic  idiom  in  the  Babylonian,  but  none  of  Baby¬ 
lonian  idioms  in  the  Aramaic.  Both  of  these  recensions 
differ  from  the  Persian  and  Susian  texts  in  that  they  give 
after  the  account  of  some  of  the  battles  the  numbers  of 
killed  and  prisoners.  The  difficulty  of  recording  and  trans¬ 
mitting  with  accuracy  numerical  statements  in  the  system  of 
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notation  in  ancient  times  is  manifest  from  the  fact  that  the 
Babylonian  and  Aramaic  versions  differ  in  numerous  in¬ 
stances  in  the  statement  of  these  numbers.  In  one  case  the 
Aramaic  has  5000  when  the  Babylonian  has  only  500.  This 
difficulty  of  recording  and  reading  the  signs  employed  for 
numerical  notation  throws  great  light  upon  the  many  varia¬ 
tions  in  numbers  found  in  the  text  of  the  parallel  passages 
of  the  Old  Testament. 

Translation  of  a  Letter2 

Unto  my  lords  Yedonyah,  Uriyah,  and  the  priests  of  the 
god  YHW,  Mattan  bar  Yoshibyah  and  Neriyah  bar  .  .  . 
thy  servant  Ma’uziyah.  Peace  to  our  Lord.  .  .  .  May  you 
receive  mercy  from  the  God  of  Heaven.  And  now :  After 
Waidrang,  the  chief  of  the  army,  had  come  to  Abydos, 
he  made  me  a  prisoner  because  of  a  jewel  that  was  found 
stolen  in  the  hands  of  merchants  upon  a  setting  (or  pos¬ 
session)  of  Tsecha  and  Chor,  the  servants  of  ’Anani.  They 
labored  with  Waidrang  and  Chomufi  under  the  protection 
of  the  God  of  Heaven,  until  I  was  freed.  Now,  behold, 
they  came  thither  to  you.  As  for  you,  see  concerning  them 
what  they  wish,  and  whatever  Tsecha  and  Chor  may  re¬ 
quest  from  you,  do  you  oppose  them  so  that  they  may 
not  discover  something  that  is  bad  for  you.  (The  priest) 
of  Chnum  has  been  against  us  ever  since  Hananiah  has  been 
in  Egypt  until  now. 

And  what  you  shall  do  to  Chor  ...  do  ye.  Chor  is  the 
servant  of  Hananiah.  .  .  .  What  they  lose  and  what  they 
do  not  lose  is  the  same  to  you.  He  said  to  me :  Send  a 
letter  before.  .  .  .  The  loss  of  a  treasure  is  laid  upon  him 
in  the  house  of  ’Anani.  What  you  do  to  him  will  not  be  hid 
from  ’Anani. 

To  my  lord  Yedonyah,  Uriyah  and  the  priests  of  the  Jews 
of  (Yeb)  Ma’uzzi  bar  Tsecha. 

Petition  to  a  Lord 

Thy  servants,  Yedonyah  bar  Gemary  ah  by  name  1, 
Ma’uzzi  bar  Nathan  by  name  1,  Shema’yah  bar  Haggai  by 
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name  i,  Hosea  bar  Yathom  by  name  i,  Hosea  bar  Nathum 
by  name  I,  altogether  5  men,  Syenites,  who  in  the  fortress 
of  Yeb  are  settled(  ?),  speak  thus :  If  our  lord  (command?) 
and  the  temple  of  the  god  YHW  which  (was?)  in  the  for¬ 
tress  of  Yeb  be  built  again  (?)  as  it  was  before  then  a 
nest  of  doves,  (and)  a  goat  as  a  burnt  offering(  ?)  shall 
not(?)  be  made  there;  but  incense,  meal  offerings  etc. 
And  our  lord  Oris  (or  Odis)  shall  make(?)  a  gift(?)  to 
the  house  of  our  lord  of  a  thousand(?)  Artabes  of  barley. 

List  of  Names 

As  an  illustration  of  the  lists  of  names  with  which  some 
papyri  are  filled  we  may  present  the  list  in  papyrus  20.  It 
will  be  seen  that  most  of  these  names  are  Jewish,  such  as 
are  found  in  the  Old  Testament. 

Achyo  bar  Nathan,  Nathan  bar  Ma’uziyah,  Chur  bar 
Banayah,  Machse  bar  Yahotal,  Chanan  bar  Pachnum,  Shal- 
lum  bar  H.,  Piltai  bar  Neboittim(  ?),  Kushi(  ?)  bar  ’Azzur, 
Petechnum  bar  Churi,  Re’uyah  bar  Zekharyah,  Menachem 
bar  Mattan,  Pechnum  bar  Zakkur,  Chaggai  bar  Mikhayah, 
Didi  bar  Uri  bar  Machse,  Shewa  bar  Zekharyah. 

Record  of  a  Loan3 

One  of  the  best  preserved  of  the  papyri  is  the  record  of  a 
loan,  given  in  papyrus  28.  Since  this  record  is  not  merely 
of  general  interest  as  an  illustration  of  the  laws  of  con¬ 
tracts  in  use  at  that  time  but  shows  also  that  women 
could  act  as  agents  in  such  matters,  we  shall  give  a  complete 
translation  of  it. 

On  the  7th  of  Kisleu,  that  is,  on  the  14th  day  of  the 
month  Thoth  in  the  year  9  of  the  king  Artaxerxes,  Yeho- 
chan,  the  daughter  of  Meshullakh  NshN  in  the  fortress  of 
Yeb  spake  as  follows  to  Meshullam  the  son  of  Zakkur  a 
Jew  of  the  fortress  of  Yeb:  You  have  given  me  a  loan 
of  four  pounds  of  silver,  i.e.,  four  according  to  the  standard 
measure  of  the  king.  I  will  pay  you  interest  at  the  rate 
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of  two  challurs  a  pound  per  month,  i.e.,  the  whole  loan  at 
eight  challurs  per  month.  If  the  interest  be  added  to  the 
capital,  I  will  pay  you  interest  on  this  addition  at  the  same 
rate  as  on  the  original  capital. 

If  the  turn  of  the  year  come,  and  I  shall  not  have  satis¬ 
fied  your  claim  upon  the  capital  and  its  interest  according 
to  the  conditions  of  this  contract,  then  shall  you  have  the 
right,  O  Meshullam  and  thy  sons,  to  seize  as  pledge  for  thy 
(debt)  whatever  thou  shalt  find  in  my  possession,  a  house 
of  bricks,  silver  and  gold,  bronze  and  iron,  servant  and  maid, 
barley  and  spelt,  and  every  kind  of  provisions,  until  I  shall 
have  fully  paid  the  capital  and  interest.  And  during  this 
time  I  shall  not  have  the  right  to  say  to  thee :  I  have  satis¬ 
fied  thy  claim  upon  the  money  and  its  interest,  so  long  as  this 
contract  is  in  thy  hand. 

Also  I  shall  not  have  the  right  to  accuse  thee  before  the 
magistrate  and  the  judge,  saying:  “Thou  hast  taken  a  pledge 
from  me”,  so  long  as  this  contract  is  in  thy  hand. 

And  if  I  die  without  having  satisfied  thy  claim  upon  the 
money  and  its  interest,  then  shall  my  sons  pay  to  thee  this 
money  and  its  interest.  And  if  they  shall  not  pay  to  thee,  O 
Meshullam,  this  money  and  its  interest,  then  wilt  thou  have 
the  right  to  seize  all  provisions  and  other  pledges  that  thou 
shalt  find  in  their  possession,  until  they  shall  have  paid 
fully  capital  and  interest ;  while  they  shall  not  have  the  right 
to  accuse  thee  before  the  judge  as  long  as  this  contract  is 
in  thy  hand. 

The  scribe  Nathan  bar  ’Anani  has  written  this  according 
to  the  dictation  of  Yahocham.  Witnesses  of  the  contract: 
Hosea  bar  Delagadol,  Hadowyah  bar  Gedalyah,  Achyo  bar 
Pelatyah,  Azur  bar  Achyo. 

The  heading  reads :  “This  is  the  silver  record  which 
Yehochan  daughter  of  Meshullakh  caused  to  be  written  for 
Meshullam  bar  Zakkur.” 

Letter  to  the  Governor  of  Judea 

To  our  lord  Bagohi,  the  governor  of  Judea,  his  servants 
Yedonyah  and  his  companions  the  priests  in  the  fortress  of 
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Yeb.  May  the  God  of  heaven  greet  our  lord  often  at  every 
time  and  give  thee  favor  in  the  eyes  of  king  Darius  and  the 
sons  of  the  royal  house  yet  a  thousand  times  more  than  now, 
and  give  thee  long  li'fe.  Be  happy  and  strong  at  all  times. 
Now  thy  servants  Yedonyah  and  his  companions  say  thus: 
In  the  month  Tammuz  in  the  year  14  of  king  Darius,  when 
Arsham  went  forth  and  went  to  the  king,  the  priests  of  the 
god  Chnub  made  a  conspiracy  with  Waidrang,  who  was 
prince  here,  to  the  end  that  the  temple  of  the  god  Yaho,  that 
was  in  the  fortress  of  Yeb,  they  should  take  away.  There¬ 
upon  this  accursed  Waidrang  sent  a  letter  to  his  son  Nepa- 
yan,  who  was  general  of  the  army  in  the  fortress  of  Syene, 
containing  the  following :  Let  the  temple  in  the  fortress  of 
Yeb  be  destroyed.  Then  Nepayan  brought  Egyptians  and 
other  soldiers.  They  came  to  the  fortress  of  Yeb  with  their 
implements;  they  tore  it  down  to  the  ground,  and  broke  in 
pieces  the  stone  pillars  which  were  there.  Also,  it  came 
to  pass  that  they  destroyed  the  five  stone  gates,  built  out  of 
cut  stone,  which  were  in  that  temple,  the  wooden  doors  of 
the  same,  the  brazen  hinges  of  the  doors,  and  the  roof  of 
cedar  beams.  All  that  was  there  they  burnt  with  fire.  And 
the  golden  and  silver  basins  and  all  the  things  that  were  in 
that  temple  have  they  taken  and  appropriated.  Already,  in 
the  days  of  the  kings  of  Egypt,  our  fathers  built  that 
temple  in  the  fortress  of  Yeb.  And  when  Cambyses  came 
to  Egypt,  he  found  that  temple  built.  And  the  temples 
of  the  gods  of  Egypt  they  tore  down,  but  that  temple  no 
one  injured.  And  when  they  had  done  thus,  we  and  our 
wives  and  our  children  put  on  mourning  and  fasted  and 
prayed  to  Yaho,  the  God  of  heaven,  who  with  regard  to  that 
dog  Waidrang  made  known  to  us  as  follows :  They  shall 
take  the  chain  from  his  feet  (that  is,  perhaps,  execute  him 
and  cast  his  body  away),  and  they  shall  destroy  all  the 
treasures  that  he  has  won,  and  all  the  men  who  shall  have 
attempted  to  do  evil  to  that  temple  shall  be  killed  and  we 
shall  look  upon  their  destruction. 

Also,  before  this,  when  this  evil  was  done  to  us,  we  sent 
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a  letter  to  our  lord,  as  well  as  to  Yehohanan  and  his  com¬ 
panions,  the  priests  in  Jerusalem,  and  to  Ostanes  the  bro¬ 
ther  of  Anani,  and  to  the  nobles  of  the  Jews.  (In  response), 
not  a  single  letter  have  they  sent  to  us. 

Thus,  since  the  month  of  Tammuz  of  the  14th  year  of 
king  Darius  unto  the  present  day,  we  have  worn  mourning 
and  fasted ;  our  wives  have  been  like  a  widow ;  we  have  not 
anointed  ourselves  with  (oil,  nor  have  we  drunk  wine. 
Nor  have  we  from  that  time  until  the  present  day,  in  the 
17th  year  of  king  Darius,  offered  meal-offerings,  incense- 
offerings,  and  burnt-offerings  in  that  temple.  Now  then, 
thus  say  thy  servants,  Yedonyah  and  his  companions  and  the 
Jews,  all  of  us  citizens  of  Yeb,  as  follows:  If  it  please 
our  lord,  mayest  thou  think  on  the  reconstruction  of  that 
temple.  Since  it  has  not  been  permitted  to  us  to  build  it 
again,  do  thou  look  with  favor  upon  the  recipients  of  thy 
benefits  and  favors  here  in  Egypt:  let  there  be  sent  from 
thee  a  letter  in  regard  to  the  rebuilding  of  the  temple  of  the 
god  Yaho  in  the  fortress  of  Yeb,  even  as  it  was  built  before. 
In  thy  name  will  they  offer  the  meal-offering,  the  incense¬ 
offering,  and  the  burnt-offering  upon  the  altar  of  the  god 
Yaho,  and  we  shall  at  all  times  pray  for  thee,  we  and  our 
wives  and  our  children  and  all  the  Jews  here  present,  if 
thus  it  be  done,  until  that  temple  be  built  again.  And  a 
work  of  righteousness  will  it  be  for  thee  before  Yaho  the 
god  of  heaven,  greater  than  that  of  a  man  who  offers  him 
a  burnt-offering  and  sacrifices  of  the  value  of  a  thousand 
talents  of  silver.  And  as  respects  the  gold,  we  have  sent  a 
message  and  informed  thee.  Also,  all  these  items  of  infor¬ 
mation  we  have  sent  in  a  letter  in  our  own  name  to  Delah- 
yah  and  Shelemyah,  the  sons  of  Sanballat  the  governor  of 
Samaria.  Also,  we  would  inform  thee,  that  Arsham  has 
learned  nothing  of  all  this  that  has  been  done  to  us. 

On  the  29th  of  Marcheshwan  in  the  year  17  of  king 
Darius. 
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Selection  from  the  Aramaic  Version  of  the  Behistun 

Inscription 

Thus  speaks  Darius  the  king:  A  man  whose  name  was 
Umishu,  my  servant,  a  Persian,  I  sent  to  Armenia.  I  said : 
Go,  smite  this  rebel  army.  Then,  Umishu  went  to  Armenia 
to  meet  it.  The  rebels  assembled  and  went  to  meet  Umishu 
to  make  battle.  Afterwards,  they  fought  a  battle  at  a  place 
called  in  Assyrian  Atcitu.  Ormuzd  aided  me.  With  the  help 
of  Ormuzd  my  army  slew  that  rebellious  army.  On  the 
15th  of  Anamaka  the  battle  was  fought.  They  killed  among 
them  2024  (Aramaic  2034).  A  second  time  the  rebels 
assembled  and  went  to  meet  Umishu  to  make  battle.  There 
is  a  place  in  Armenia  called  Antiyara.  There  they  fought 
a  battle.  Ormuzd  aided  me.  With  the  help  of  Ormuzd  my 
army  slew  the  rebels.  On  the  30th  day  Of  Iyyar,  they  fought 
a  battle.  They  slew  among  them  2045  and  took  2559  alive 
(Aramaic  1575).  Afterwards,  Umishu  did  nothing,  wait¬ 
ing  for  me,  till  I  should  come  from  Media. 

Selections  from  the  Story  of  Achikar 

The  thorn-bush  sent  the  following  message  to  the  pome¬ 
granate  tree,  saying:  The  thorn-bush  says  to  the  pome¬ 
granate  tree :  How  very  numerous  are  thy  thorns  for  him 
who  touches  thy  fruit!  The  pomegranate  tree  answered 
and  said  to  the  thorn-bush:  Thou  are  nought  but  thorns 
to  him  who  touches  thee. 

A  panther  met  a  goat  while  it  was  naked.  The  panther 
said  to  the  goat  :  Come  and  I  will  cover  thee  with  my. 
skin.  The  goat  answered  and  said  to  the  panther:  What 
have  I  done,  that  my  skin  should  cover  thee?  Take  it  not 
from  me. 

Draw  not  thy  bow  and  shoot  not  at  the  righteous,  lest 
God  help  him  greatly  and  cause  it  to  return  against  thee. 

Thou  hast  drawn  thy  bow  and  hast  shot  at  one  who  was 
more  righteous  than  thou.  This  is  a  sin  against  our  God. 

Watch  thy  mouth  from  every  place  of  observation  and 
harden  not  thy  heart ;  for  a  word  is  a  bird,  etc. 
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Withhold  not  thy  son  from  the  rod,  if  thou  art  not  able 
to  deliver  him  from  it. 

Conceal  (?)  not  the  word  of  a  king.  It  is  healing.  Let 
thy  word  be  soft  when  the  king  speaks.  He  is  brighter 
and  stronger  than  a  knife. 

Princeton.  R.  D.  Wilson. 


GOSPEL  HISTORY  AND  CRITICISM* 


The  four  Gospels  contained  in  the  New  Testament  are 
the  primary  literary  sources  of  our  knowledge  of  the  life 
and  teaching  of  Jesus  Christ.  Other  sources,  whether 
Christian,  pagan  or  Jewish,  add  little  or  nothing  that  is 
authentic.  The  rest  of  the  New  Testament  either  by  what 
it  presupposes  or  by  express  allusion  agrees  with  the  Gos¬ 
pels  in  respect  both  of  the  factual  basis  of  Christian  faith 
and  of  its  significance.  The  Gospels  however  are  historical 
narratives,  biographical  in  form.  Except  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles,  which  is  also  historical  in  form  and  in  a  measure 
biographical,  the  remaining  books  of  the  New  Testament 
are  epistles  or  letters  devoted  to  the  exposition  of  Christian 
doctrine  and  to  practical  admonitions ;  and  there  is  one  pro¬ 
phetic  writing.  The  fundamental  agreement  of  these  ele¬ 
ments  is  an  important  fact,  the  historical  implications  of 
which  are  worthy  of  careful  analysis. 

The  nature  of  this  agreement  concerns  matters  which 
separate  the  canonical  Gospels  from  other  representatives  of 
their  type.  The  Jesus  of  the  New  Testament  lived  the  life 
of  a  normal  man,  free  from  pathological  conditions  whether 
of  mind  or  body.  Those  elements  of  His  person  which 
distinguish  Him  from  other  men  do  not  impair  this  quality. 
He  lived  among  men  the  life  of  a  man  and  did  not  cease 
to  be  man  though  free  from  any  consciousness  of  sin,  for 
this  is  an  exception  not  to  the  type  but  to  its  condition. 
There  is  no  trace  of  sin  in  Jesus;  yet  in  His  life  and 
teaching  the  fact  of  sin  in  human  experience,  its  effects  upon 
man  in  the  present  and  in  the  future  is  recognized  and  made 
the  subject  of  His  earnest  concern.  His  sinlessness  is  not 
the  innocence  of  ignorance  but  the  purity  of  holiness — that 
quality  of  nature  which  is  the  accompaniment  of  its  positive 
determination  to  good.  Yet  sinless  and  holy,  Jesus  lived 
among  men  sinful  by  nature  and  subject  to  the  consequences 


*  The  substance  of  lectures  delivered  in  the  Princeton  Summer 
School  of  Theology  in  June,  1913.  Part  I. 
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of  sin.  And  He  did  this  fully  conscious  of  the  conditions 
which  surrounded  Him.  His  reaction  upon  them  must 
therefore  have  singular  significance  for  the  interpretation  of 
His  life.  This  did  not  manifest  itself  in  isolation.  Jesus 
was  not  a  holy  ascetic.  It  did  not  exhaust  itself  in  right¬ 
eous  indignation  and  prophetic  denunciation  or  in  the  milder 
tones  of  moral  precept.  The  Gospels  disclose  two  distinctive 
elements  in  Jesus’  attitude  toward  sin:  sympathy  with  sin¬ 
ful  men,  and  the  exercise  of  authority  over  sin  itself.  These 
qualities  moreover  find  expression  in  a  life  consciously  de¬ 
voted  to  the  discharge  of  a  definite  function.  This  function 
the  Gospels  describe  in  terms  of  a  religious  expectation 
which  had  its  roots  in  the  Old  Testament  and  its  more  im¬ 
mediate  expression  in  the  prophetic  activity  of  John  the 
Baptist.  This  expectation  had  as  its  content  an  era  of  bless¬ 
ing  from  God  to  men  and  as  its  mediator  the  anointed  of 
the  Lord,  the  Messiah.  The  ground  of  this  expectation 
was  the  sense  of  the  relation  between  God  and  the  Jewish 
people  during  their  history,  quickened  and  informed  from 
time  to  time  by  prophetic  utterances.  This  relation  was 
believed  to  rest  ultimately  on  a  covenant  graciously  made 
by  God  with  the  people.  The  covenant  took  the  form  of 
a  promise  of  blessing  from  God  and  on  the  part  of  the 
people  of  life  under  law  in  conscious  subjection  to  the  will 
of  God.  Traces  are  not  wanting  moreover  that  this  cove¬ 
nant  presupposes  and  is  but  a  more  particular  form  of  an 
earlier  covenant  of  wider  scope  with  promise  of  good  to  the 
human  race  and  that  it  emerged  historically  as  a  means  to 
this  larger  end. 

The  Gospels  represent  Jesus  as  consciously  undertaking 
and  in  all  His  activity  fulfilling  the  function  of  the  Mes¬ 
siah.  His  life  therefore,  itself  free  from  sin  but  in  close 
relation  with  sinners  and  with  sin,  is  set  forth  in  terms  of  a 
religious  expectation  fraught  historically  with  profound 
meaning  both  for  the  Jewish  people  and  for  mankind.  It 
is  purposive  in  a  twofold  sense,  in  that  it  stands  related  to 
this  expectation  and  implicates  a  philosophy  of  history 
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which  to  providence  adds  a  gracious  activity  of  God  on 
man’s  behalf;  and  in  that  it  was  directed  consciously  to¬ 
ward  the  realization  of  the  end  which  the  expectation  in¬ 
volved.  Jesus’  life  as  Messiah  is  thus  set  upon  a  background 
which  involves  the  revealing  activity  and  the  gracious  pur¬ 
pose  of  God.  The  former  is  regulative  and  gives  knowledge 
of  the  content  of  the  latter  which  is  made  effectual  in  and 
through  Jesus.  This  activity  moreover  has  in  addition  to 
its  present  significance  an  explicit  reference  to  the  future 
and  moves  toward  an  end  in  which  the  final  issues  of  the 
present  order,  the  world  and  all  its  values,  are  to  be 
determined. 

The  same  sources  which  tell  of  the  normal  human  life  of 
Jesus  and  of  His  vocational  consciousness  attribute  to  Him 
a  unique  origin,  a  sense  of  peculiar  and  intimate  relation 
to  God,  the  possession  and  exercise  of  superhuman  knowl¬ 
edge,  power  and  authority,  and  an  issue  of  His  life  in  con¬ 
travention  of  the  processes  which  usually  follow  death.  In 
different  forms  but  clearly  and  unmistakably  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  writings  witness  to  the  deity  of  Jesus  and  represent 
His  life  upon  earth  as  a  real  incarnation  of  a  preexistent 
and  divine  person,  as  being  part  of  and  taken  up  into  the 
experience  of  an  infinite  and  eternal  person. 

These  three  things, — a  normal  human  life,  a  definite  vo¬ 
cational  consciousness  and  a  divine  nature  in  personal  union 
with  the  human — constitute  the  essential  elements  in  the 
New  Testament  portraiture  of  the  person  of  Jesus.  The 
account  which  is  given  of  His  life  however  centers  about 
and  is  controlled  by  its  vocational  end.  The  final  cause  of 
the  incarnation  is  the  purpose  which  Jesus  set  before  Him¬ 
self  in  His  vocational  consciousness,  and  the  means  to  the 
realization  of  this  end  His  passion.  This  appears  in  the 
early  reference  to  His  passion,  in  the  central  place  assigned 
to  it  in  the  Apostolic  gospel,  in  the  prophetic  anticipation  of 
it  by  Jesus,  and  in  the  full  and  detailed  account  of  it  in  the 
Gospels.  Its  significance  is  definitely  indicated  before  it 
occurred  and  is  afterwards  expounded. 
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In  the  discharge  of  His  vocation  Jesus  lived  the  life  of 
a  religious  teacher  and  inculcated  the  truths  concerning 
God  and  man  and  their  mutual  relation,  especially  in  the 
ethico-religious  or  spiritual  sphere,  which  disclose  His  con¬ 
ception  both  of  the  ultimate  values  of  life  and  of  the  nature 
of  the  work  He  was  seeking  to  accomplish.  He  was  a 
prophet  with  a  message.  But  His  message  like  His  life  and 
His  death  was  a  means  to  an  end;  and  this  was  realized  in 
bringing  men  into  relation  with  Himself.  For  His  vocation 
was  fundamentally  that  of  a  saviour;  and  this  He  fulfilled 
not  simply  in  what  He  was  or  in  what  He  taught  or  even 
in  what  He  did,  but  in  Himself  in  all  the  fulness  of  His 
life  and  work,  so  that  they  truly  are  saved  from  sin  and  its 
power  whom  Jesus  saves  unto  God  and  His  favor. 

The  Gospel  story  is  the  story  of  a  saviour  who  came  out 
of  the  infinite  world,  who  lived  as  man  among  men  under 
the  conditions  of  time  and  space,  whose  vocation  as  saviour 
concerned  the  ultimate  realities,  the  supreme  values  of  life, 
the  timeless  and  eternal  which  is  constituted  for  man  by  his 
relation  to  God,  who  in  the  discharge  of  this  function  passed 
through  the  mystery  of  the  passion  and  entered  again  the 
eternal  world  as  the  all  powerful,  ever  present  Lord,  the 
source  of  life  to  men,  the  object  with  God  Himself  of  the 
faith  and  worship  of  those  who  through  Him  and  in  Him 
are  made  partakers  of  the  salvation  which  He  accomplished 
■ — members  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  possessors  and  heirs  of 
its  blessings  in  time  and  in  eternity.  The  Gospel  story,  in 
short,  tells  of  the  origin  of  the  Christian  religion  in  the 
life  and  work  of  a  divine  saviour  under  conditions  of  time 
and  space  in  which  timeless  and  eternal  relations  and  values 
were  established  by  Jesus.  Its  distinctive  quality  consists 
in  the  combination  of  the  historical  and  the  eternal.  It 
implicates  the  supernatural  not  simply  in  its  message  about 
God  but  specifically  in  its  account  of  the  person  and  work 
of  Jesus.  And  the  record  of  this,  the  historical  setting  of 
JesusJ  life, — His  teaching,  His  works,  His  death,  the  final 
issue  in  the  resurrection  and  exaltation — is  set  forth  in  the 
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Gospels.  In  the  Epistles  as  in  the  Apostolic  preaching  the 
significance  of  Jesus’  person  and  work  for  the  spiritual  wel¬ 
fare  of  men  and  the  means  by  which  and  the  processes 
through  which  His  work  becomes  effectual  are  unfolded. 
The  substantial  agreement  of  the  two  records  shows  plainly 
that  the  essential  elements  of  the  Gospel  portraiture  of 
Jesus  entered  into  the  faith  of  the  primitive  Christian  com¬ 
munity  and  gave  its  distinctive  character  to  the  Christian 
religion. 

But  all  this  was  long  ago  and  the  story  of  it  has  been 
transmitted  in  a  process  which  has  deeply  influenced  and  at 
times  itself  been  strongly  affected  by  the  forces  which  have 
determined  the  development  and  character  of  Western  civi¬ 
lization  and  culture.  It  still  possesses  profound  interest 
and  supreme  value  if  true.  What  are  the  tests  of  its  truth  ? 
Ultimately  its  correspondence  with  reality.  But  how  may 
this  be  determined?  One  test,  but  not  the  only  test,  is  that 
of  criticism.  For  the  record  of  this  story  is  preserved  in 
documents — the  Gospels — and  these  may  be  subjected  to 
the  methods  and  principles  by  which  other  historical  docu¬ 
ments  are  tested  in  respect  of  their  origin  and  character. 
There  are  other  tests  based  on  the  causal  judgment,  his¬ 
torical  continuity,  personal  experience.  A  final  judgment 
will  embrace  them  all;  but  each  may  be  treated  separately 
and  attain  reasonably  secure  results  in  its  own  sphere. 

Criticism 

The  introductory  discussion  will  have  served  sufficiently 
to  indicate  the  character  of  Gospel  history,  to  show  how 
deeply  the  supernatural  is  involved  in  it,  to  make  evident 
what  far  reaching  and  profound  issues  depend  upon  its 
truthfulness,  and  to  point  out  the  important  place  which 
criticism  holds  among  the  tests  by  which  this  may  be 
determined. 

Criticism  of  historical  documents  is  broadly  divided  into 
two  spheres,  the  lower  or  textual,  and  the  higher  or  literary 
and  historical. 
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Textual  Criticism 

Textual  criticism  is  concerned  with  the  text  of  a  docu¬ 
ment;  and  in  the  case  of  the  Gospels  whose  text  has  been 
transmitted  by  the  process  of  copying  its  object  is  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  a  text  approximating  as  closely  as  possible 
the  text  of  the  autographs.  To  this  end  it  gathers  the  avail¬ 
able  materials,  the  manuscripts,  the  versions,  and  the  patris¬ 
tic  citations ;  it  ascertains,  compares,  analyses  and  organize^ 
the  phenomena,  formulates  principles  for  estimating  their 
relative  value,  reconstructs  the  history  of  the  text  in  the 
various  stages  and  forms  of  its  transmission,  and  finally 
produces  a  text.  The  results  of  this  process  are  embodied 
in  the  great  critical  texts  of  the  New  Testament,  especially 
in  the  texts  of  Tischendorf,  of  Westcott  and  Hort,  and  of 
von  Soden. 

Recent  work  in  this  field  has  not  yet  resulted  in  any 
essential  modification  of  Westcott  and  Hort’s  theory  of 
the  history  of  the  text.  Their  view  has  indeed  been  sub¬ 
jected  to  thorough  testing  in  all  its  elements,  but  it  has 
stood  the  testing  well.  Their  theory  still  remains  the  best 
account  of  the  history  of  the  text,  their  principles  have 
commended  themselves  as  sound,  and  their  text  is  still  the 
best  critical  text  of  the  New  Testament.  The  comprehen¬ 
sive  work  of  von  Soden  has  just  been  completed,1  but  it 
will  be  some  time  before  its  value  can  be  accurately  ascer¬ 
tained.2  Von  Soden’s  analysis  of  the  history  of  the  text — 
based  on  a  larger  array  of  evidence,  especially  in  the  sphere 
of  the  later  manuscripts,  and  better  editions  of  some  of  the 
versions  and  patristic  writers — shows  nevertheless  a  fairly 
close  approximation  to  Westcott  and  Hort’s  theory  in  its 
broader  features.  It  differs  chiefly  perhaps  in  its  account 

1  Die  Schriften  des  Neuen  Testaments,  1902-191 3.  The  fourth  volume 
contains  the  text  and  critical  apparatus.  The  text  has  also  been  is¬ 
sued  with  a  condensed  apparatus — Griechisches  Neues  Testament. 
Text  mit  kurzem  A[>parat  ( Handausgabe )  1913. 

3  Cf.  Bousset,  Theologische  Literaturzeitung,  1903,  324  ff. ;  1907,  69  ff. ; 
1908,  672  ff. ;  Theologische  Rundschau,  1903,  431  ff. ;  1908,  380  ff . ;  1914, 
143  ff.,  Lietzmann,  Zeitschrift  f.  d.  Neutest.  Wissenschaft,  190 7,  34  ff., 
Lagrange,  Revue  Biblique,  1913,  481  ff. 
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of  the  origin  of  the  Western  text,  in  emphasizing  the  Egyp¬ 
tian  provenience  of  the  Neutral  text  and  its  derivation  from 
a  critical  recension,  and  finally  in  allowing  a  place  to  all  the 
different  forms  of  the  text  in  reconstructing  the  original 
text. 

Beside  critical  investigation  of  the  available  materials, 
discovery  has  made  its  contributions  in  this  sphere.  The 
Washington  manuscript,  purchased  by  Mr.  Freer  of  Detroit 
in  Cairo  on  December  19,  1906,  has  just  been  issued  in 
facsimile* 3  together  with  a  critical  study  of  its  text  by  Henry 
A.  Sanders.4  The  manuscript  is  old — of  the  fourth  or 
fifth  century — and  contains  the  four  Gospels  with  some 
breaks5  and  in  the  Western  order — Matthew,  John,  Luke, 
Mark.  The  most  striking  feature  of  its  text  was  observed 
soon  after  its  purchase  and  has  been  widely  discussed.  The 
text  of  the  Gospel  of  Mark  is  unique  in  that  it  alone  of  the 
manuscripts  of  the  Gospels  contains  an  addition  to  the  long 
ending  of  this  Gospel  hitherto  known  to  have  formed  part 
of  its  text  in  some  early  manuscripts  only  from  a  statement 
of  Jerome’s.6  The  addition  however  does  not  strengthen 
but  rather  weakens  the  argument  for  the  genuineness  of 
this  ending. 

Other  discoveries  have  contributed  indirectly  to  the  work 
of  textual  criticism.  The  papyri  and  ostraca  from  Egypt 
and  Greek  inscriptions  from  countries  around  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean  have  increased  our  knowledge  of  the  Koivrf,  or  that 


*  Facsimile  of  the  Washington  Manuscript  of  the  Four  Gospels  in 

the  Freer  Collection,  1912. 

4  The  New  Testament  Manuscripts  in  the  Freer  Collection,  Part  i, 
The  Washington  Manuscript  of  the  Four  Gospels,  1912.  The  manu¬ 
script  has  been  collated  with  the  Oxford  1880  edition  of  the  Textus 
Receptus  by  Sanders,  op.  cit.,  pp.  143  ff.,  and  with  the  text  of  West- 
cott  and  Hart  by  Goodspeed  in  the  American  Journal  of  Theology, 

1913  (xvii),  pp.  395  ff.,  599  ff.,  and  1914  (xviii),  pp.  131  ff,  266  ff. 

6  The  two  lacunae  caused  by  loss  of  leaves  are  Jn.  xiv.  25b-xvi.  7a; 
Mk.  xv.  i3-38a;  cf.  Sanders,  op.  cit.,  p.  27. 

‘C.  Pelag.  ii.  15  (Vail.  ii.  758):  in  quibusdam  exemplaribus  et 
maxime  in  graecis  codicibus  iuxta  Marcum  in  fine  eius  evangelii  scribi- 
tur  postea,  quum  accubuissent  undecim,  etc. 
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form  of  the  Greek  language  which  was  commonly  spoken 
and  written  in  the  Graeco-Roman  world  from  the  time  of 
Alexander  until  about  the  fifth  century  after  Christ.  This 
has  not  merely  taught  us  to  estimate  more  truly  the  histori¬ 
cal  continuity  of  the  Greek  language;  it  has  enlarged  also 
our  understanding  of  the  lexical  and  syntactical  phenomena 
of  the  New  Testament.  The  results  of  these  discoveries 
have  been  gathered  and  organized  by  Deissmann,7  Thumb,8 
Moulton,9  Milligan,10  and  others,11  and  are  of  great  value 
especially  when  supplemented  by  the  work  that  has  been 
done  on  the  grammar  of  the  Septuagint  by  Helbing12  and 
Thackeray13  and  by  the  contributions  of  those  who,  like 
Dalman,14  Wellhausen15  and  Zahn,16  approach  the  study  of 
the  language  of  the  New  Testament  from  its  Aramaic 
background.  The  significance  of  these  linguistic  phe¬ 
nomena  is  both  general  and  particular.  It  increases  the  ac¬ 
curacy  of  our  knowledge  of  the  forms  of  the  language  in 
which  the  New  Testament  was  written;  and  then  in  the 
papyri  contemporary  documents  have  been  preserved  from 
the  time  of  the  autographs  and  through  the  following  cen¬ 
turies  in  which  the  New  Testament  manuscripts  were  writ¬ 
ten.  By  a  comparison  of  the  forms  preserved  in  the  papyri 
and  the  inscriptions  with  the  forms  found  in  the  manu¬ 
scripts — especially  in  matters  of  orthography — light  may 
be  thrown  on  the  local  origin  of  a  manuscript  or  a  type  of 
the  text.17 

'  Bibelstudien,  1895;  Neue  Bibelstudien,  1897;  Bible  Studies,  1901; 
Licht  vom  Osten,  1909;  Light  from  the  Ancient  East,  1910. 

8  Die  griechische  Sprache  im  Zeitalter  d.  Hellenismus,  1901. 

8  Grammar  of  New  Testament  Greek,  1906. 

““Lexical  Notes  from  the  Papyri’’  (in  collaboration  with  Moulton) 
in  the  Expositor  since  1908;  St.  Paul’s  Epistle  to  the  Thessalonians, 
1908;  Selections  from  the  Greek  Papyri,  1910. 

“Wilcken,  Griechische  Ostraka,  1899;  Archiv  fur  Papyrusforschung, 
since  1901;  Mitteis-Wilcken,  Papyrusurkunde,  1912. 

u  Grammatik  der  Septuaginta,  190 7. 

a  A  Grammar  of  the  Old  Testament  in  Greek,  1909. 

u  Die  W drte  Jesu,  1899. 

15  Einleitung  in  d.  drei  ersten  Evangelien ,2  1911. 

18  Einleitung  i.  d.  Neue  Testament f  1906. 

17  Moulton,  op  cit.,  p.  41,  says :  “Another  field  for  research  is  pre- 
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Higher  Criticism 

Higher  criticism  of  the  Gospels  is  of  two  kinds,  literary 
and  historical.  Both  presuppose  and  build  upon  the  results 
of  textual  criticism  as  this  in  turn  presupposes  knowledge 
of  the  language  in  which  the  Gospels  were  written.  The 
two  are  in  reality  simply  two  methods  of  study.  The  liter¬ 
ary  criticism  treats  of  the  literary  form  of  each  Gospel 
both  in  itself  and  in  its  relation  to  the  form  of  the  other 
Gospels  with  a  view  to  understanding  its  literary  character 
and  discovering  as  far  as  possible  its  literary  genesis,  i.e. 
its  sources.  Historical  criticism  seeks  to  understand  the 
Gospels  in  the  light  of  the  environment  in  which  each  was 
written  and  ultimately  to  judge  of  their  historical  trust¬ 
worthiness.  The  two  methods  are  distinct  and  each  is 
guided  by  its  own  principles.  But  the  latter  not  infre¬ 
quently  presupposes  and  makes  use  of  the  results  of  the 
former.  The  final  decision  toward  which  the  whole  critical 
process  moves  is  made  in  this  sphere,  not  in  isolation  but 
comprehensively,  and  its  principles  must  be  adequate  to  its 
function.  These  may  be  a  priori,  having  their  origin  and 
justification  in  some  theory  of  truth — in  a  philosophy;  or 
they  may  be  a  posteriori,  springing  from  and  grounded  in 
historical  evidence.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  to  prove  sufficient 
for  their  task,  they  must  and  do  combine  both  elements. 
And  as  there  can  be  no  historical  criticism' — or  no  solution 
of  its  final  problem — which  is  uninfluenced  by  a  priori  prin¬ 
ciples,  the  results  in  this  sphere  of  criticism  must  be  under¬ 
stood  and  estimated  in  the  light  of  the  theoretical  prin¬ 
ciples  which  underly  them.  Coming  as  these  do  from  an 
ultimate  theory  of  truth,  or  in  the  historical  sphere  from  an 
ultimate  philosophy  of  history,  they  necessarily  reflect  an 
attitude  of  thought — a  disposition  or  predisposition — which 
influences  the  judgment  in  the  decision  which  is  reached 

sented  by  the  orthographical  peculiarities  of  the  NT  uncials,  which,  in 
comparison  with  the  papyri  and  inscriptions,  will  help  to  fix  the  pro¬ 
venance  of  the  MSS,  and  thus  supply  criteria  for  that  localizing  of 
textual  types  which  is  an  indispensable  step  towards  the  ultimate  goal 
of  criticism.” 
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concerning  the  historical  problems  of  the  Gospels.  The 
most  fundamental  of  these  problems  concerns  the  tran¬ 
scendent  or  supernatural  element  in  history  to  which  the 
Gospels  bear  witness.  If  the  principle  or  standard  by  which 
the  historical  trustworthiness  of  the  Gospels  is  judged  be 
naturalistic  in  the  sense  of  eliminating  the  possibility  of  the 
supernatural  in  history  on  theoretical  grounds — to  what¬ 
ever  general  theory  this  may  be  related,  whether  material¬ 
istic  or  idealistic  in  its  absolutist  or  pluralistic  forms — the 
final  judgment  must  be  negative  and  the  Gospels  be  held 
either  partially  trustworthy  or  completely  untrustworthy. 
Tertium  non  datur.  But  if  the  principle  be  supernaturalis- 
tic  in  the  sense  of  allowing  the  possibility  of  the  super¬ 
natural  or  the  miraculous  in  history,  the  judgment  may  be 
positive.  Tertium  datur. 

There  was  a  time  when  the  former  alternative  in  this 
issue  of  principle  was  considered  axiomatic  in  much  of  the 
historical  criticism  of  the  Gospels  and  was  made  the  boast 
of  those  who  called  their  method  scientific  and  claimed 
freedom  from  presuppositions.18  Then  there  came  a  reac¬ 
tion,  emotionalistic  rather  than  logical,  which  granted  the 
premise  but  sought  escape  from  the  conclusion  by  a  theory 
of  religious  values  in  which  the  substance  or  essence  of  the 
Gospel — the  ethico-spiritual  teaching  of  Jesus — was  sepa¬ 
rated  from  its  incidental  and  formal  supernaturalism.19 
But  signs  are  not  wanting  that  the  real  significance  of  the 
alternative  is  finding  recognition.  The  naturalistic  premise 
is  not  so  readily  taken  for  granted  as  an  axiom  requiring 
no  defense.  In  fact  it  is  sometimes  denied  and  the  validity 
of  the  supernatural  premise  affirmed  by  those  who  show 
little  appreciation  of  its  implications.20  Others  have  dis- 

18  So  generally  by  the  representatives  of  the  Tubingen  school. 

18  In  the  Ritschlian  school. 

20  P.  W.  Schmiedel,  Encyclopedia  Biblica,  “Resurrection-  and  As¬ 
cension-Narratives,”  iv.  4040:  “The  present  examination  of  the  sub¬ 
ject  will  not  start  from  the  proposition  that  ‘miracles  are  impossible’. 

Such  a  proposition  rests  upon  a  theory  of  the  universe  (Weltan¬ 
schauung),  not  upon  exhaustive  examination  of  all  the  events  which 
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cussed  it  in  its  religious  and  philosophical  aspects,  and 
Bousset21  in  particular  has  done  an  important  thing — what¬ 
ever  may  be  thought  of  his  own  theory — in  calling  attention 
to  the  necessary  emergence  of  the  issue  in  the  development 
of  criticism  and  to  its  crucial  significance  for  the  solution 

may  be  spoken  oif  as  miracles.  Even  should  we  by  any  chance  find 
ourselves  in  a  position  to  say  that  every  alleged  miraculous  occurrence 
from  the  beginning  of  time  down  to  the  present  hour  had  been  duly 
examined  and  found  non-miraculous,  we  should  not  thereby  be  se¬ 
cured  against  the  possibility  of  something  occurring  to-morrow  which 
we  should  be  compelled  to  recognize  as  a  miracle.  Empirically,  only 
so  much  as  this  stands  fast — and  no  more — that  as  regards  present-day 
occurrences  the  persons  who  reckon  with  the  possibility  of  a  miracle 
(by  miracle  we  here  throughout  understand  an  occurrence  that  un¬ 
questionably  is  against  natural  law)  are  very  few,  and  that  present- 
day  occurrences  which  are  represented  as  miraculous  are  on  closer 
examination  invariably  found  to  possess  no  such  character. 

The  normal  procedure  of  the  historian  accordingly  in  dealing  with 
the  events  of  the  past  will  be  in  the  first  instance  to  try  whether  a  non- 
miraculous  explanation  will  serve,  and  to  come  to  the  other  conclusion 
only  on  the  strength  of  quite  unexceptionable  testimony.  Needless  to 
say,  in  doing  so,  he  must  be  free  from  all  prepossession.  He  must 
accordingly,  where  biblical  authors  are  concerned,  in  the  first  in¬ 
stance,  look  at  their  statements  in  the  light  of  their  own  presuppo¬ 
sitions,  even  though  in  the  end  he  may  find  himself  shut  up  to  the 
conclusion  that  not  only  the  statements  but  also  the  presuppositions 
are  erroneous.” 

a  Theologische  Rundschau,  1909,  pp.  419  ff.,  471  ff. :  “The  answer 
to  the  question  concerning  the  a  priori  of  all  religion  in  the  spiritual 
life  of  man  is  also  the  justification  of  religion  and  in  its  totality  be¬ 
longs  to  the  sphere  of  purely  philosophical  investigation  from  which 
finally  all  simply  empirical-historical  elements  must  be  excluded” 
(p.  435)-  And  again:  “But  this  will  remain,  as  Troeltsch  rightly 
perceived,  the  fundamental  problem  of  our  present  theology  (Syste- 
matik),  the  question  concerning  the  religious  a  priori  and  its  ground¬ 
ing  in  the  totality  of  the  reason.  Thus  Otto  rightly  grasped  and  esti¬ 
mated  the  situation:  ‘We  seek  to-day  again  on  all  sides  for  the 
religious  a  priori.  Supernaturalism  and  Historicism  fail  to  supply  the 
standard  and  principle  of  the  true  in  religion.  The  history  of  re¬ 
ligions  increases  amazingly  (wachst  ins  Ungeheure).  But  how  can 
mere  description  of  religions  become  a  science  of  religion  when  it 
remains  a  history  of  religions.  In  fact  how  can  it  become  even  a 
history  of  religion  unless  it  first  possesses  in  itself,  if  only  dimly  per¬ 
ceived,  a  principle  by  which  the  historical  material  is  selected,  not  to 
say,  organized.”  Cf.  Biblical  and  Theological  Studies,  1912,  p.  312, 
n.  13. 
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of  the  ultimate  problem  of  historical  criticism  and  the  fur¬ 
ther  progress  of  its  work.  Strikingly  enough  and  with 
genuine  insight  into  the  character  of  the  issue  he  entitled 
his  discussion  “the  religious  a  priori” ;  for  the  problem  is 
broader  than  the  historical  criticism  of  the  Gospels.  It  is 
broader  than  Christianity ;  for  it  concerns  the  validity  of  re¬ 
ligion  and  of  the  religious  view  of  the  world.  It  is  bound 
up  with  the  issues  of  theism — the  reality  and  character  of 
God  and  His  relation  to  the  world.  As  God  is  the  object  of 
true  religion,  religion  itself  on  its  subjective  side  will  have 
one  or  another  meaning,  one  or  another  value,  as  this  issue 
is  decided.22 

a  The  influence  of  the  naturalistic  principle  upon  history  especially 
in  the  religious  sphere  and  with  particular  reference  to  Christianity,  by 
which  the  supernatural  is  excluded  as  a  cause  in  the  origin  and  con¬ 
sequently  from  any  part  in  the  explanation  which  history  as  a  science 
gives  or  can  give  of  it  as  of  all  other  religions,  may  be  seen  in 
writers  who  differ  widely  in  their  interpretation  both  of  Christianity 
itself  and  of  its  constituent  factors.  Loofs  ( What  is  the  Truth  about 
Jesus  Christ ?,  1913,  pp.  83  f.)  says:  “Thus,  historical  science  is  often 
in  a  position  to  recognize  a  fact  upon  contemporary  evidence,  although 
it  is  not  known  by  what  it  was  caused.  If  there  is  a  possible  cause 
to  be  presumed,  our  ignorance  regarding  this  cause  does  not  matter. 
But  where  we  cannot  find  any  cause  which,  according  to  our  exper¬ 
ience,  is  possible,  then  every  conscientious  historian  is  prevented  from 
speaking  of  a  historical  fact.  Hence  when  historians  are  forced 
by  credible  reports  to  recognize  a  fact  as  having  really  occurred, 
they  must  assume  causes  lying  within  the  sphere  of  our  experience. 
From  this  it  follows  that  historical  science,  when  investigating  the 
life  of  Jesus,  must  take  into  consideration  the  supposition  that  it  was 
a  purely  human  life  and  that  nothing  happened  in  it  which  falls 
outside  the  sphere  of  human  experience.  Giving  up  this  supposition 
would  mean  that  the  life  of  Jesus,  or  this  or  that  event  of  his 
life,  is  incommensurable  for  historical  science.  .  .  .  No  description  of 
the  life  of  Jesus  that  recognizes  supernatural  factors  is  purely  his¬ 
torical.  An  author  treating  his  subject  in  some  chapters  as  a  his¬ 
torian  would  do,  but  elsewhere  emancipating  himself  from  the  analogy 
of  human  experience,  will  produce  a  mixture  of  history  and  asser¬ 
tions  of  faith.  .  .  .  Every  one  who  undertakes  the  task  of  writing  a 
life  of  Jesus  comparable  to  historical  biographies  and,  like  these,  re¬ 
quiring  scientific  consent  of  the  reader,  is  forced  to  suppose  that  his 
life  was  a  purely  human  one.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  life  of  Jesus 
cannot  be  understood  as  a  purely  human  one,  then  historical  science 
may  give  from  its  sources  evidence  to  this  or  that  of  the  doings  or 
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The  philosophical  aspects  of  the  ultimate  problem  which 
this  issue  involves  have  been  set  forth  by  James  Ward  in 

sufferings  or  sayings  of  Jesus,  but  to  do  full  justice  to  his  person  is 
beyond  its  limits.”  This  manifestly  erects  the  analogy  of  human  ex¬ 
perience  into  a  test  of  the  possible  in  the  realm  of  historical  science 
although  reserving  for  faith  a  sphere  of  the  real  in  history  but  beyond 
the  principles  and  bounds  of  historical  science.  J.  Weiss  is  equally 
explicit  about  the  limits  of  historical  science.  He  says  ( Archiv .  fur 
Religionswissenschaft,  1913  (xvi),  pp.  425  f.)  :  ‘‘Its  task  [i.e.,  the  task 
of  historical  science — die  Geschichtswissenschaft]  will  always  remain, 
to  show  that  the  later  manifestation  is  the  necessary  result  of  its 
antecedent  and  the  fruit  of  its  environment.  ...  As  investigation  [For- 
schung]  and  in  its  detailed  study,  it  must  be  indifferent  not  only  toward 
the  idea  that  possibly  supernatural  revelation  may  have  introduced  a 
new  beginning  but  also  toward  the  more  modern  conception  that  an 
unaccountable  factor  may  be  present  in  the  emergence  of  a  unique 
personality  [Individualist].  It  will  attempt,  in  one  way  or  another,  to 
coordinate  in  the  totality  of  causal  relations  also  the  original ;  it 
would  deny  itself  as  science  if  it  should  stop  short  of  this.”  Even  more 
explicitly  and  with  perception  of  its  implications  Maurenbrecher  states 
the  same  limiting  principle.  He  says  ( Von  Nazareth  nach  Golgotha, 
1909,  pp.  13  f.)  :  “Our  entire  scientific  work  is  directed  toward  this  end, 
to  understand  the  process  of  development  purely  from  within  [rein 
aus  sich  selbst  heraus],  to  avoid  every  kind  of  supersensible  causality. 
Modern  psychology  recognizes  no  supersensible  influences  under  which 
man’s  consciousness  stands ;  it  recognizes  only  the  natural  and  regular 
interrelations  of  this  consciousness  itself.  For  it  religion  also  is 
only  an  immanent  part  of  man’s  historical  development,  which  has 
become  and  was  not  made,  which  grew  and  was  not  given.  Religious 
impulses  like  others  do  not  develop  otherwise  than  according  to  the 
general  laws  which  underlie  all  spiritual  growth.  They  arise  from 
pre-religious  motives  and  emerge  within  the  religious  development  from 
lower  to  higher  forms.  At  no  point  of  the  development  have  we  the 
right  to  suppose  extra-human,  supersensible  powers  to  have  been 
active  in  the  religious  conceptions  and  feelings  of  mankind.  Rather  is 
it  everywhere  the  task  of  a  psychologically  informed  exposition  of  the 
history  of  religion  to  show  the  natural  and  regular  development  in 
which  the  higher  forms  of  religion  sprang  out  of  the  precedent  lower 
forms  by  means  of  purely  human,  intra-historical  powers.  As  to  every 
other  form  of  religion  so  also  to  Christianity  the  psychologically 
schooled  interpretation  [Betrachtung]  dare  apply  no  other  standard. 
As  everywhere  [else],  so  also  here  we  must  seek  to  understand  the 
creations  of  history  as  those  of  the  individual  consciousness  solely 
by  means  of  common  human  motives  and  in  relation  to  other  manifesta¬ 
tions  of  religious  development.  Every  conception  of  a  supersensible 
cause  of  religious  feeling  or  of  a  supernatural  origin  of  a  particular 
historical  form  of  religion  is,  over  against  the  psychologically  [inter- 
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his  recent  Gifford  lectures.23  Its  wide  range  and  the  sig¬ 
nificance  of  its  negative  or  agnostic  solution  are  vividly 
portrayed  in  a  striking  passage  at  the  conclusion  of  the  in¬ 
troduction  to  Miss  Jane  E.  Harrison’s  brilliant  and — so 
it  appears  to  one  who  has  knowledge  of  the  subject — in¬ 
cautiously  speculative  study  in  the  social  origins  of  the 
Greek  religion.24 

preted]  development  of  the  history  of  religion,  hopelessly  lost.  It  is 
nothing  other  than  a  more  refined  form  of  the  myth  which  on  its  lower 
levels  dominates  the  whole  thought  of  religion  and  whose  nature  con¬ 
sists  in  this,  that  beside  the  grounds  in  consciousness  itself  for  that 
[i.e.,  the  religious]  feeling  or  conception  in  man  it  seeks  other  causes 
which  belong  to  an  external  miraculous  and  magical  world.  To  strip 
off  this  mythical  manner  of  thought  [Denkweise]  and  to  interpret  the 
human  consciousness  purely  from  within  [ganz  aus  sich  selbst  heraus] 
is  just  the  task  imposed  upon  a  scientific  interpretation  of  the  history 
of  religion.  .  .  (p.  17).  When  we  cease  considering  it  [die  Religion] 
what  it  claims  to  be  in  accordance  with  its  own  mythical  manner  of 
thought,  there  will  cease  also  the  narrowness  of  the  judgment  which 
regards  the  one  religion  as  true  and  all  others  as  false.  Rather  all 
religions  which  have  been  at  all  influential  in  history  are  proven  false; 
for  each  operates  with  objects  which  in  reality  simply  do  not  exist 
[einfach  nicht  da  sind].  Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  when  differently 
viewed  each  religion  was  true;  for  each  is  a  part  of  the  striving  of 
mankind  for  the  meaning  and  value  of  life,  for  selfrespect  and  human 
worth.”  Still  Maurenbrecher  himself  insists  (p.  22)  that  there  is 
reason  enough  in  the  fatal  neglect  of  the  information  contained  in  the 
only  sources  of  our  knowledge  of  the  beginnings  of  Christianity — the 
Christian  tradition  embodied  in  the  New  Testament — without  which, 
and  in  the  event  of  its  proving  untrustworthy,  nothing  that  is  capable 
of  proof  can  be  known,  to  suggest  the  need  both  of  caution  in  regard 
to  this  preliminary  question  [concerning  the  trustworthiness  of  the 
Christian  tradition]  and  of  not  prejudging  it  on  the  basis  of  certain 
general  judgments. 

23  The  Realm  of  Ends  or  Pluralism  and  Theism,  1911. 

24  Themis.  A  Study  of  the  Social  Origins  of  Greek  Religion,  1912, 
pp.  xviii  f.  Cf.,  Farnell,  Hibbert  Journal,  1913  (xi),  p.  453:  “The  task 
of  Themis  is  to  apply  the  theories  of  these  distinguished  thinkers 
[i.e.,  Bergson,  Durkheim,  Hubert,  Maus,  Marett]  to  the  minutiae  of 
Greek  religion  and  mythology  with  a  boldness  of  imagination  that  might 
often  dismay  their  authors,  as  the  audacity  of  the  pupil  is  sometimes  an 
embarrassment  to  the  teacher.  .  .  .  What  first  impresses  one  in  this 
singular  treatise  is  the  extraordinary  dogmatism  of  the  tone.  Miss 
Harrison  possesses  a  creditable  amount  of  learning;  but  no  scholar  in 
Europe  possesses  enough  to  be  allowed  so  much  dogmatism 
unchallenged.” 
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I  have  come  to  see  in  the  religious  impulse  a  new  value.  It 
is,  I  believe,  an  attempt,  instinctive  and  unconscious,  to  do 
what  Professor  Bergson  bids  modern  philosophy  do  consciously 
and  with  the  whole  apparatus  of  science  behind  it,  namely  to 
apprehend  life  as  one,  as  indivisible,  yet  as  perennial  movement 
and  change.  But,  profoundly  as  I  also  feel  the  value  of  the 
religious  impulse,  so  keenly  do  I  feel  the  danger  and  almost 
necessary  disaster  of  each  and  every  creed  and  dogma.  For  the 
material  of  religion  is  essentially  the  uncharted,  the  ungrasped, 
as  Herbert  Spencer  would  say,  though  with  a  somewhat  different 
connotation,  the  unknowable.  Further,  every  religious  dogma 
errs  in  two  ways.  First,  it  is  a  confident  statement  about  some¬ 
thing  unknown  and  therefore  practically  always  untrustworthy ; 
secondly,  if  it  were  right  and  based  on  real  knowledge,  then  its 
subject-matter  would  no  longer  belong  to  the  realm  of  religion; 
it  would  belong  to  science  or  philosophy.  To  win  new  realms 
of  knowledge  out  of  the  unknown  is  part  of  the  normal  current 
of  human  effort ;  but  to  force  intellectual  dogma  upon  material 
which  belongs  only  to  the  realm  of  dim  aspiration  is  to  steer  for  a 
backwater  of  death.  In  that  backwater  lies  stranded  many  an 
ancient  galley,  haunted  by  fair  figures  of  serene  Olympians, 
and  even,  it  must  be  said,  by  the  phantom  of  Him — the  Desire 
of  all  nations — who  is  the  same  yesterday,  to-day  and  for  ever. 
The  stream  of  life  flows  on,  a  saecular  mystery;  but  these,  the 
eidola  of  man’s  market-place,  are  dead  men,  hollow  ghosts. 

A  theistic  view  of  the  world — a  belief  in  God — will  not  of 
itself  solve  the  fundamental  problem  of  Gospel  criticism; 
but  this  view — and  this  alone — permits  of  an  affirmative 
judgment.  On  any  hypothesis  or  belief  in  respect  of  this 
ultimate  issue,  however,  the  historical  evidence  for  the  trust¬ 
worthiness  of  the  Gospels,  in  its  various  forms,  must  be 
investigated  and  its  value  determined;  and  this  is  the 
primary  function  of  historical  criticism.  In  discharging'  it, 
there  is  need  of  minute  accuracy,  detailed  consideration  of 
the  different  phenomena,  and  a  clear  and  comprehensive 
exhibition  of  the  facts  with  a  view  to  their  organization 
under  some  unifying  principle.  This  preliminary  work 
should  be  accomplished  in  a  purely  objective  manner.  But 
as  every  science  has  need  of  working  hypotheses,  so  histor¬ 
ical  criticism  brings  to  its  investigation  of  the  Gospels  an 
interpretative  theory  which  in  practice  seldom  escapes  the 
influence  of  the  choice  of  alternatives  involved  in  the  ulti¬ 
mate  issue  concerning  the  supernatural.  Being  the  reaction 
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of  mind  upon  certain  phenomena,  it  is  generally  purposive; 
and  knowledge  of  the  end  toward  which  the  investigation 
moves25  may  affect  its  results  even  in  the  preliminary  state¬ 
ment  of  fact.  It  should,  however,  be  possible  to  keep  the 
two  things  separate  or  at  least  to  recognize  and  discount  the 
influence  of  the  issue  of  principle  in  the  phenomenal  or  fact¬ 
ual  sphere  while  freely  admitting  and  indeed  maintaining 
that  this  issue  is  and  must  be  determining  in  the  ultimate 
appreciation  or  evaluation  of  the  facts,  in  their  explanation 
and  in  the  final  estimate  of  their  significance. 

The  Genetic  Problem 

The  preliminary  work  of  historical  criticism  in  the  phe¬ 
nomenal  sphere  is  essentially  genetic.  The  original  or 
approximately  original  text  of  the  Gospels  being  given  by 
the  lower  criticism  and  the  content  of  the  Gospels  being 
known,  it  is  the  function  of  historical  criticism  to  investigate 
the  origin  both  of  the  Gospels  and  of  their  content  in  respect 
of  its  formal  and  of  its  material  aspects.  In  doing  this  it 
makes  use  of  the  results  of  the  literary  criticism  in  so  far 
as  these  may  be  well  grounded.  It  makes  inquiry  also  con¬ 
cerning  the  historical  background  of  the  Gospels  in  the 
matter  of  place,  time,  life,  thought,  institutions  and  persons 
mentioned  in  or  presupposed  by  them.  It  investigates  sev¬ 
erally  the  evidence  for  their  authorship,  date,  place  of  writing, 
purpose,  original  language,  readers  and  general  characteris¬ 
tics  by  careful  consideration  of  the  available  evidence 
whether  from  early  tradition  or  internal  indications.  The 
Gospels  moreover  are  representatives  of  a  type  of  literature 
and  their  relation  not  only  one  to  another  but  to  other  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  the  same  type  must  be  determined. 

When  this  work  has  been  done  and  the  conclusions 
reached  which  the  evidence  seems  to  justify,  criticism  is 

25  Cf.  Gunkel,  Zum  religionsgeschichtlichen  Verstdndnis  des  Neuen 
Testaments ,  1903,  p.  70:  “Thus  these  parallels  supply  us  with  the  final 
proof  that  the  infancy  history  of  Jesus  is  a  legend,  of  which  indeed  we 
were  already  long  ago  convinced  (wovon  wir  f reilich  schon  lange 
vorher  uberzeugt  waren).” 
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ready  to  raise  the  final  genetic  question, — the  question  of 
cause,  which  of  necessity  passes  beyond  the  phenomenal 
sphere  of  facts  about  the  Gospels  into  the  sphere  of  expla¬ 
nation  of  the  Gospels  as  literary  facts,  the  sphere  in  which 
judgment  is  passed  on  their  trustworthiness  or  truth.  And 
the  content  of  the  Gospels  being  what  it  is  and  including  the 
supernatural,  the  solution  of  this  question  must  be  made  in 
relation  to  the  fundamental  issue  of  principle.  If  the  causal 
explanation  of  the  content  of  the  Gospels  be  a  reality  cor¬ 
responding  to  their  narrative,  the  literary  embodiment  of 
this  will  have  a  sufficient  explanation  and  the  judgment  of 
trustworthiness  may  be  justified.  But  if  this  be  not  the  case, 
the  solution  of  the  genetic  problem  must  be  sought  in  some 
theory  of  the  origin  of  the  content  of  the  Gospels  under  in¬ 
fluences  which  were  creative  rather  than  reproductive  in 
relation  to  the  factual  basis  upon  which  they  rest.  And  if 
this  be  the  judgment  of  historical  criticism,  the  Gospels  can¬ 
not  be  trustworthy  in  the  high  sense  of  being  consistently 
truthful ;  they  can  only  be  either  partially  trustworthy  or 
completely  untrustworthy. 

The  well  assured  results  of  historical  criticism  in  the  phe¬ 
nomenal  sphere  make  the  hypothesis  of  complete  untrust¬ 
worthiness  unreasonable.  Only  two  theories  are  really 
possible, — entire  truthfulness  or  partial  trustworthiness. 
The  latter  may  approximate  the  merely  logical  possibility  of 
entire  untrustworthiness;  but  the  evidence  for  certain  his¬ 
torical  elements  in  the  Gospels  can  be  set  aside  only  by  an 
historical  skepticism  which  equally  invalidates  all  knowledge 
of  the  past. 

These  being  the  alternatives,  the  genetic  problem  presses 
with  peculiar  force  on  the  partial  theory;  for,  in  addition 
to  the  necessity  which  it  shares  with  the  opposing  view  of 
accounting  for  the  genesis  of  the  Gospels  as  literary  facts, 
it  must  separate,  in  the  matter  of  content,  the  trustworthy 
from  the  untrustworthy  elements  and  adequately  ground  its 
principle  of  separation.  And  it  must  also  discover  the 
forces  and  indicate  the  processes  which  were  operative  in 
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the  production  of  the  untrustworthy  element.  This  in 
particular  requires  explanation  since  on  this  theory  it  has 
no  basis  in  fact.  It  is  a  difficult  task ;  but  it  is  necessary  to 
the  consistency  of  the  partial  theory.  Its  importance  has 
long  been  recognized,  but  the  efforts  to  meet  it  have  not 
yet  attained  any  considerable  degree  of  success.  Strauss 
sought  to  solve  it  by  means  of  his  mythical  theory ;  but  there 
are  few  if  any  representatives  of  the  partial  theory  to-day 
who  would  defend  this  view  in  its  entirety  or  adopt  the 
results  of  Strauss’  application  of  it  to  the  Gospels.  Con¬ 
fident  as  he  was  of  the  validity  of  his  theory,  Strauss 
did  not  fail  to  see  the  difficulties  which  attended  its 
results.  His  insight  has  been  justified  by  later  efforts  and 
newer  theories  so  that  his  statement  is  still  true  of  the  partial 
theories  generally.26 

The  boundary  line,  however,  between  the  historical  and  the 
unhistorical  in  records,  in  which  as  in  our  Gospels  this  latter 
element  is  incorporated,  will  ever  remain  fluctuating  and  un¬ 
susceptible  of  precise  attainment.  Least  of  all  can  it  be  ex¬ 
pected  that  the  first  comprehensive  attempt  to  treat  these  records 
from  a  critical  point  of  view  should  be  successful  in  drawing  a 
sharply  defined  line  of  demarcation.  In  the  obscurity  which 
criticism  has  produced,  by  the  extinction  of  all  lights  hitherto 
held  historical,  the  eye  must  accustom  itself  by  degrees  to  dis¬ 
criminate  objects  with  precision;  and  at  all  events  the  author 
of  this  work  wishes  especially  to  guard  himself  in  those  places 
where  he  declares  he  knows  not  what  happened  from  the  impu¬ 
tation  of  asserting  that  he  knows  that  nothing  happened. 

A  similar  appreciation  of  the  difficulties  that  confront 
the  partial  theory  appears  in  a  recent  brochure  of  Johannes 
Weiss’.27 

xThe  Life  of  Jesus  (translated  by  George  Eliot),  1906,  pp.  91  f. 

21  Jesus  von  Nazareth  Mythus  oder  Geschichtef  1910,'  pp.  114  ff. 
Loofs  also,  speaking  of  the  miracles  recorded  in  the  Gospels,  says 
(op.  cit.,  p.  127)  :  “Exaggeration,  insufficient  acquaintance  with  the 
so-called  natural  laws,  and  wrong  interpretation  of  metaphorical  lan¬ 
guage  undoubtedly  helped  to  form  our  tradition.  But  we  cannot 
clearly  mark  off  the  share  they  had  in  it  and  separate  what  is  credible 
from  what  is  incredible.”  W.  Haupt,  discussing  the  Gospel  tradition 
of  the  words  of  Jesus,  says  (Worte  Jesu  und  Gemeindeiiberlieferung, 
1913,  p.  168).  “It  is  false  to  picture  the  tradition  as  a  mechanical, 
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The  tradition  with  which  we  have  to  do  is  indeed — and  that  is 
the  difficulty — anything  else  but  a  dry  historical  narrative  about 
ordinary,  daily  occurrences.  It  is,  even  in  its  most  primitive 
elements,  penetrated  with  the  miraculous;  from  the  baptism  of 
Jesus  tc  the  empty  grave  (Mk),  not  to  say  from  the  supernatural 
birth  to  the  breaking  of  the  seals  of  the  tomb  (Mt),  what  oc¬ 
curs  naturally  is  interwoven  with  a  series  of  miracles.  And  we 
still  stand  to-day,  as  in  the  days  of  [the  old  controversy  be¬ 
tween]  supernaturalism  and  rationalism  [i.e.  the  stage  of  histori¬ 
cal  criticism  prior  to  Strauss]  before  the  question:  how  are  these 
two  elements  related  to  each  other?  This  is  the  question  of 
questions :  is  the  supernatural  only  a  stratum  loosely  superim¬ 
posed  and  easily  removed,  or  is  it  bed-rock?  In  other  words, 
has  a  story  not  indeed  commonplace  but  heroic  been  heightened 
into  the  divine,  being  gradually  covered  by  legend  with  miracle 
growths?  Or  is  it  originally  a  history  of  the  gods  which,  in 
order  that  it  might  be  made  convincing  and  credible,  has  been 
given  the  necessary  setting  in  space  and  time  and  a  measurably 
historical  embodiment?  ...  Of  what  avail  is  it  to  separate  the 
earlier  from  the  later  strata,  since  the  miraculous,  though  mod¬ 
erated,  still  reaches  into  the  very  earliest  stratum?  .  .  .  There 
is,  so  it  seems,  no  choice  for  one  who  does  not  occupy  the  stand¬ 
point  of  supernaturalism.  These  stories  together  with  their 
entire  setting  must  be  rejected  as  legendary  or  recourse  must 
be  had  to  naturalistic  explanation.  ...  It  is  however  too  simple 
a  solution  to  reject  the  setting  because  of  the  miracle.  A  solu¬ 
tion  must  be  found  in  which  the  non-miraculous  traits  will  re¬ 
ceive  just  treatment.  To  many  this  seems  impossible.  .  .  .  But 
he  who  has  the  duty  of  really  interpreting  the  sources  cannot 
rest  satisfied  with  this. 

Weiss  himself  takes  refuge  in  the  naturalistic  interpre¬ 
tation  of  Paulus.  The  Gospel  narratives  of  miracles  in 
many  instances  have  their  origin  in  misunderstood  natural 
phenomena.  But  he  supplements  this  theory  especially  in 

extremely  accurate  reproduction  of  carefully  guarded  words  of  Jesus. 
Rather  these  lived  only  in  so  far  as  they  touched  the  important  and 
burning  questions  of  the  community.  Where  however  such  contact 
existed,  where  a  word  of  Jesus  was  of  significance  for  the  questions  of 
the  community,  there  it  became  not  so  much  dead  capital  but  like  a 
shoot  that  puts  forth  buds;  it  was  enlarged,  new  thoughts  derived 
from  it,  new  regions  illumined  by  it.  And  what  the  community,  under 
the  impression  of  an  original  word  of  Jesus,  thus  won  in  new  insight, 
this  circulated  frequently  again  as  a  word  of  Jesus.  The  boundary 
between  the  original  possession  and  the  new  acquisition  was  fluctuat¬ 
ing;  and  even  then  it  was  often  no  longer  possible  to  separate  the 
original  from  the  later  accretion.” 
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the  matter  of  Jesus’  healing  activity  by  the  help  of  modern 
psychology.  He  concludes,  after  illustrating  his  method  :28 

But  all  these  attempts  proceed  on  the  assumption  that  the 
Gospel  tradition  is  rooted  in  history,  that  it  grew  in  the  soil  of 
the  history  of  Jesus,  that  it  goes  back  to  the  eye-witnesses  of  the 
life  of  Jesus  and  is  chronologically  so  near  it  that  historical 
reminiscences  may  be  reckoned  with. 

The  “line  of  demarcation  between  the  historical  and  the 
unhistorical”  in  the  Gospels  can,  as  Strauss  said,  be  drawn 
only  with  difficulty  and  with  little  precision.  The  separation 
of  the  trustworthy  from  the  untrustworthy  elements  cannot 
be  made  on  purely  literary  grounds  if  the  miraculous  be 
untrustworthy — for  this  extends  back  into  the  earliest  sources 
— or  on  purely  historical  grounds  if  only  the  miraculous  is 
untrustworthy — for  the  evidence  is  the  same  as  that  which 
accredits  the  non-miraculous.  For  “one  who  does  not  occupy 
the  standpoint  of  supernaturalism”  there  seem  to  be  but  two 
alternatives ;  complete  rejection  of  the  natural  with  the  super¬ 
natural  elements,  or  acceptance  of  the  natural  and  a  histori¬ 
cally  arbitrary  rejection  of  the  supernatural  or  the  equivalent 
— a  naturalistic  interpretation  of  it.  The  evidence  from  the 
phenomenal  sphere  of  historical  criticism  seems  to  Weiss 
to  require  the  choice  of  the  latter.  The  issue  of  principle, 
however,  remains.  But  Weiss  like  Strauss — though  probably 
for  different  reasons,  as  Strauss  is  explicit  in  grounding  his 
point  of  view  upon  the  Hegelian  philosophy — has  chosen 
the  negative  and  is  shut  up  to  the  partial  theory. 

There  are  then  these  three  views  which  may  be  desig¬ 
nated  the  positive,  the  partial,  and  the  negative  or — as  they 
are  sometimes  called — the  conservative  or  traditional,  the 
liberal,  and  the  radical.  The  fundamental  issue  between 
the  positive  on  the  one  hand  and  the  partial  and  negative  on 
the  other  is  the  supernatural ;  that  between  the  partial  and 
the  negative  is  the  purely  natural  elements  in  the  Gospels,  the 
one  maintaining  their  validity  in  isolation  from  the  superna¬ 
tural  elements,  the  other  insisting  that  the  union  of  the  two 


28  Op.  cit.,  p.  125. 
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invalidates  both.  And  each  of  these  views  is  concerned 
with  the  genetic  problem.  The  positive  offers  an  adequate 
solution  if  its  premise  is  true;  the  partial  is  beset  with  the 
difficulty  of  separating  the  historical  from  the  unhistorical ; 
the  partial  and  the  negative  have  in  common  the  task  of 
discovering  the  forces  which  were  productive  of  the  un¬ 
historical  which,  according  to  the  one,  constitutes  part 
of,  and  according  to  the  ether,  the  whole  of  the  content  of 
the  Gospels. 

The  Genetic  Principle 

Apart  from  the  fundamental  issue  of  principle,  the  genetic 
principle  seeks  to  explain  historically  the  origin  of  the  un¬ 
historical  elements  in  the  Gospels  however  these  may  be 
defined.  It  is  an  evident  fact  that  the  Gospels  are  Chris¬ 
tian  documents.  They  were  written  by  Christians  and  for 
Christians.  They  had  their  origin  in  a  community  con¬ 
stituted  by  its  common  faith.  It  is  therefore  possible  that 
the  faith  and  life  of  the  community  may  have  influenced 
the  Gospel  story.  The  particular  form  of  this  influence  may 
be  differently  conceived;  but  in  general  this  faith  and  the 
influence  it  may  have  exerted  on  Gospel  tradition  is  the 
genetic  principle  which  the  partial  and  the  negative  theories 
share  in  the  explanation  of  the  unhistorical  elements  in  the 
Gospels.  The  two  views  differ  in  regard  to  the  origin  and 
essential  content  of  this  faith,  but  they  are  agreed  in  main¬ 
taining  for  it  a  creative  influence  in  the  production  of  the 
Gospel  story.  The  partial  theory,  finding  a  substantial  ele¬ 
ment  of  natural  occurrences  in  the  Gospels  which  is  histor¬ 
ically  trustworthy,  seeks  the  explanation  of  the  origin  of 
primitive  Christian  faith  in  a  human  Jesus,  a  religious 
teacher  of  some  distinction,  who  possibly  claimed  for  him¬ 
self  the  vocation  of  Messiah  but  who  was  subject  by  nature 
to  and  did  not  transcend  the  limitations  of  humanity.  The 
negative  theory  discovers  no  historical  elements  in  the  Gos¬ 
pels  and  explains  the  origin  of  Christian  faith  in  the  dis¬ 
tinctive  quality  attributed  to  its  object.  This  was  never 
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mere  humanity  subsequently  transformed  by  apotheosis  into 
deity  but  from  the  first  deity  incarnate  in  human  form.  To 
it  this  quality  however  shows  that  the  object  of  Christian 
faith  is  mythological,  for  such  an  object  can  never  have 
existed.  The  natural  occurrences  recorded  in  the  Gospels, 
the  historical  setting  of  the  earthly  life  of  such  a  mytho¬ 
logical  person,  are  but  the  background  upon  which  the  story 
is  sketched  and  the  person  himself  simply  a  personification. 
The  positive  theory  holds  that  each  of  these  views  is  right  in 
its  central  affirmation  and  wrong  in  what  it  denies.  It 
maintains  that  Jesus  was,  as  the  Gospels  witness,  a  true  man 
— but  not  a  mere  man  ;  and  that  in  Him  a  divine  person  was 
incarnate — but  not  as  a  mythological  personification. 

The  genetic  principle  is  differently  named;  it  manifests 
itself  in  a  number  of  ways;  and  its  application  to  the  Gos¬ 
pels  yields  a  variety  of  results.  In  the  older  Rationalism 
prior  to  Strauss  it  was  conscious  or  unconscious  deception 
which,  in  the  Romantic  movement,  took  the  form  of  Essene 
influence.  In  Strauss  it  was  the  mythical  theory,  the  unhistor- 
ical  elements  in  the  Gospels  having  their  origin  in  an  un¬ 
conscious  fiction  which  grew  as  legend  in  the  Christian  com¬ 
munity  but  was  chiefly  mythical,  not  in  the  sense  of  a  history 
of  the  gods  but  as  the  clothing  of  a  fact  in  an  idea.  This 
process  was  stimulated  and  informed  chiefly  by  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  Messianic  prophecy.  In  the  Tubingen  school  the  party 
factions  of  the  early  Church  were  held  to  have  affected  the 
form  and  content  of  the  Gospels,  Matthew  being  the  Gos¬ 
pel  of  the  Jewish  Christian  party,  Luke  o'f  the  Pauline, 
Mark  representing  a  later  stage,  and  John  the  final  synthesis 
of  opposing  elements  in  a  higher  unity.  This  tendency 
criticism  moreover  was  combined  with  an  allegorizing  in¬ 
terpretation  of  the  Gospels.29  Weizsacker30  distinguishes 
a  creative  from  a  reproductive  element.  Schmiedel31  finds 

21  Cf.  Weinel,  1st  das  “ liberate ”  Jesusbild  isnederlegt ?  1910,  p.  9. 

m  Das  apostolische  Zeitalter,  1892,  p.  393. 

31  Encyclopedia  Biblica,  ii.  p.  1872;  cf.  Warfield,  Princeton  Theo¬ 
logical  Review,  1913,  pp.  195  ff. 
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in  conformity  to  faith  grounds  of  suspicion  of  invention, 
that  being  held  certainly  historical  which  is  in  contraven¬ 
tion  of  Christian  faith.  Menzies32  enumerates  an  aetio- 
logical,  an  apologetic,  and  a  devotional  motive.  Bowen33 
names  it  “Messianisation” ;  and  Bacon34  has  developed  the 
theory  of  “pragmatic  values”.  Others  discover  traces  of 
ecstatic  elements  in  Jesus  Himself  and  account  for  His  influ¬ 
ence  in  terms  of  an  abnormal,  psycho-pathological  constitu¬ 
tion.35  Representatives  of  the  negative  view  have  recourse 
either  to  the  creative  literary  activity  of  an  individual30 — 
the  original  Evangelist — under  the  ethico-religious  influ¬ 
ences  and  tendencies  of  the  Graeco-Roman  world  of  the 
second  century,  or  to  mythological  impulse  having  its  origin 

38  The  Earliest  Gospel,  1901,  pp.  15  f¥.  Menzies  says  (ibid.,  p.  19): 
“But  if  we  allow  that  the  Gospel  tradition  was  not  made  up  of  pure 
reminiscence,  but  was  modified  by  the  impulse  to  find  in  the  life  of 
Christ  explanations  of  Church  arrangements,  by  the  interest  of  defend¬ 
ing  the  Christian  position,  and  by  the  desire  for  edification,  are  we 
driven  to  the  conclusion  that  the  tradition  was  an  entirely  unhistorical 
formation,  and  that  it  is  not  based  on  actual  reminiscences  at  all? 
Such  a  conclusion  would  be  most  illogical.  .  .  .  The  simple  fact  of  the 
earlier  account  is  surrounded  in  the  later  with  a  veil  of  wonder;  details 
which  might  appear  too  rustic  and  plain  are  omitted;  the  figure  of 
the  Saviour  is  raised  more  and  more  above  the  earth;  the  story  is 
made  always  more  edifying,  more  impressive.  These  phenomena, 
of  which  the  study  of  the  Synoptic  Gospels  shows  manifold  instances, 
do  not  point  to  the  conclusion  that  the  facts  on  which  tradition 
operated  were  themselves  invented.  On  the  contrary  the  facts  were 
often  too  real  for  the  tradition  to  use.  They  did  not  at  first  quite  suit 
the  purpose  of  the  Christian  community,  but  had  to  be  changed  in  the 
unconscious  process  of  transmission  before  they  could  be  used.” 

33  The  Resurrection  in  the  New  Testament,  1911,  pp.  402  f ¥.  Similarly 
also  W.  Haupt  (op.  cit.,  p.  149)  :  “Pious  faith  let  rays  from  the  glory 
of  the  returning  Christ  fall  on  suitable  places  in  the  earthly  life  of 
Jesus  and  thus  created  certain  points  at  least  that  made  clearly  evident 
the  Messiahship  of  its  Lord.  The  few  reminiscences  of  the  deeds 
of  Jesus  that  were  retained  were  Messianically  illumined;  there  began 
the  process  of  a  gradual  Messianization  of  the  life  of  Jesus.” 

34  Journal  of  Biblical  Literature,  1910,  pp.  41  ff. 

“Cf.  Schweitzer,  Die  psychiatrische  Beurteilung  Jesu,  1913;  “The 
Sanity  of  the  Eschatological  Jesus”  in  the  Expositor,  1913,  6,  pp.  328  ff., 
439  ff-,  554  ff-i  Holtzmann,  Lehrbuch  d.  neutest.  Theologie,2  1911,  pp. 
412  f.,  n.  1. 

”  Bruno  Bauer,  Kritik  d.  evang.  Geschichte,  etc. 
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in  some  nature  or  historical  myth  and  interpreted  in  terms 
of  an  early  cult,  the  Gospels  being  the  personification  and 
dramatization  of  a  socio-religious  movement  among  the 
lower  classes  in  the  Graeco-Roman  world.37 

Bacon3S  gives  the  following  account  of  his  theory  of 
“pragmatic  values” : 

The  theory  ...  is  called  the  theory,  or  better,  method,  of 
“pragmatic  values”,  because  it  starts  from  the  principle  that  the 
beginnings  of  gospel  story  were  not  biographies  or  books,  but 
anecdotes,  and  were  rehearsed  not  in  the  abstract  endeavor  to 
make  up  history,  but  for  the  concrete  and  particular  occasion, 
the  narrator  having  in  mind  that  special  practice  or  belief  of 
his  own  church  which  at  the  time  was  in  immediate  need  of 
explanation  or  defense.  The  inference  from  such  a  postulate 
must  be,  of  course,  that  we  must  seek  first  the  practice  and 
belief  of  the  church,  resorting  to  the  oldest  and  best  authenti¬ 
cated  literature  for  it.  We  must  take  the  greater  Pauline  Epis¬ 
tles  and  make  as  it  were  a  cross-section  of  primitive  Christian 
faith  and  practice  from  what  we  here  see  before  us  (as,  e.g.,  in 
the  Corinthian  correspondence),  and  apply  this  standard  to  the 
later  formulated  narrative  literature.  .  .  .  Under  the  theory  of 
“pragmatic  values”  early  church  practice  and  Gospel  anecdote 
reciprocally  illuminate  one  another. 

As  thus  outlined  the  theory  is  not  so  much  a  principle  of 
differentiation  as  of  construction ;  only  in  its  application  the 
question  must  be  raised, — are  the  “anecdotes”  and  “aggluti¬ 
nated  sayings,”39  whose  organization  into  the  Gospel  story 
was  occasioned  by  such  a  practical  interest,  true  and  faithful 
reminiscences. 

Heitmiiller40  in  his  article  on  Jesus  Christ  presents  the 
principle  and  its  results  with  clearness.  After  stating,  in 
general  agreement  with  Schmiedel,  the  principle  of  contra¬ 
diction — that  those  elements  of  Gospel  tradition  may  be 
accepted  as  trustworthy  which  are  not  in  accord  with  the 
faith  of  the  early  Christian  community — and  maintaining 

ST  On  the  “Entpersonlichung  des  christlichen  Urdatums”  cf.  Holtz- 
mann,  op.  cit.,  p.  419,  n.  2. 

M  Journal  of  Biblical  Literature,  1910,  pp.  41  f.,  53  f. 

“  Harvard  Theological  Review,  1908.  p.  68. 

10  Die  Religion  in  Geschichte  und  Gegenwart,  iii.  p.  361;  reprinted 
in  his  Jesus,  1913,  p.  40. 
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that  the  earliest  sources  of  the  Gospels  do  not  go  back  of 
but  reflect  the  view  of  Jesus  that  was  current  in  the  Pales¬ 
tinian  Christian  community  between  50  and  70,  Heitmiiller 
says : 

Our  scrupulousness  must  be  especially  active  against  all  the 
things  that  were  especially  dear  to  the  early  Christians;  to  which 
belong  the  faith  in  Jesus’  Messiahship,  His  approaching  return, 
the  whole  subject  of  so-called  eschatology  (the  Kingdom  of 
God),  the  passion  and  resurrection,  and  the  miraculous  power 
of  Jesus.  Where  the  heart  and  the  theology  or  the  apologetic 
of  the  early  Christians  were  especially  interested,  an  influence 
on  historical  tradition  or  construction  must  be  feared. 

Weinel,41  after  criticising  the  extreme  views  of  Wrede  and 
Wellhausen,  says : 

The  entire  tradition  concerning  Jesus  is  Christian,  including 
Mark — in  fact  Wellhausen’s  Urmarkus  has  Christian  traits;  and 
the  Christian  must  be  stripped  off  from  the  portraiture  of  Jesus 
before  He  can  Himself  be  found.  But  still  only  the  Christian  in 
a  particular  sense.  Jesus  was  certainly  no  Jew,  but  something 
new;  the  Christian  is  to  be  denied  to  Him  only  in  so  far  as  it 
concerns  ideas — representations  and  tendencies — which  only  the 
later  church  could  have  had. 

And  so  Weinel,  after  insisting  on  a  more  thorough  literary 
criticism,  formulates  the  following  principle  :42 

For  this  [i.e.  historical  criticism]  the  sole  standard  by  which 
the  authentic  is  to  be  separated  from  the  unauthentic  is  the 
principle:  only  such  traits  of  the  tradition  are  to  be  rejected  as 
unauthentic  which  cannot  have  had  their  origin  in  an  interest 
of  Jesus  but  only  in  an  interest  of  the  church.  This  principle 
(however]  is  not  to  be  broadened  to  include  the  other  that 
wherever  the  church  had  an  interest  but  where  there  is  no 
reason  that  Jesus  also  should  not  have  had  it,  the  tradition  is 
to  be  declared  altogether  unauthentic.  But  since  the  process  is 
always  one  of  separation,  the  proof  must  rather  be  brought  that 
the  particular  interest  can  only  have  emerged  later. 

There  is  need,  however,  according  to  Weinel,  to  separate 
not  merely  the  authentic  from  the  unauthentic  but  the  essen¬ 
tial  from  the  authentic;  and  the  principle  of  this  is 
“originality”.43 

“  Op.  cit.,  p.  28 ;  cf.  also  pp.  29  ff. 

“  Ibid.,  pp.  30  f. 

“Ibid.,  p.  38;  cf.  also  p.  55. 
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Not  what  Jesus  shared  with  His  people  and  His  time — this 
naturally  is  very  often  the  authentic  in  the  tradition ;  but  what 
separated  Him  from  His  people  and  His  time,  that  is  His,  that 
is  the  essential  in  Him  and  in  His  preaching. 

The  results  of  the  application  of  these  theories  to  the 
Gospels  differ  in  detail,  but  they  fall  within  the  limits  of  the 
two  views,- — the  partial  and  the  negative.  In  regard  to  the 
adequacy  of  the  principles  and  the  validity  of  the  results,  it 
does  not  follow  that  the  representation  of  Jesus  is  untrust¬ 
worthy  because  the  Gospels  are  Christian  documents  or  un- 
historical  because  it  agrees  with  primitive  Christian  faith. 
It  must  be  shown  that  the  primitive  idea  of  Jesus  can  not 
have  been  true,  that  the  interests  or  values  which  manifest 
themselves  in  the  early  Church  and  are  discernible  also  in 
the  Gospels  can  not  have  been  valid  also  for  Jesus.44  And 
finally  the  results  attained  by  these  principles  must  be  sub¬ 
jected  to  the  test  of  sufficient  reason.  Do  they  explain  the 
origin  of  the  Gospels  in  the  religious  movement  of  which 
they  form  a  part  ?  Do  they  give  a  satisfactory  explanation 
of  the  Christian  faith  itself  to  which  creative  powers  of 
such  significance  are  attributed  and  which  as  an  effect  de¬ 
mands  an  adequate  cause.  But  any  and  every  theory  of  the 
Gospels  must  be  brought  to  the  test  of  fact  and  only  that 
theory  will  accredit  itself  which  the  facts  permit  and  which 
in  turn  explains  the  facts.  The  evidence  must  be  heard, 
whether  literary  or  historical,  and  the  well  established  con¬ 
clusions  in  the  phenomenal  sphere  will  determine  certain 
limits  within  which  a  judgment  of  value  apart  from  theo¬ 
retical  considerations  may  be  justified.  Otherwise  we  may 
experience  the  misery  of  those  of  whom  Harnack45  writes 
who,  taking  their  knowledge  of  New  Testament  criticism  at 
second  hand, 

are  like  reeds  swaying  with  the  blasts  of  the  most  extreme  and 
mutually  exclusive  hypotheses,  and  find  everything  in  this  con- 


14  Cf.  Warfield,  The  Lord  of  Glory,  1907,  pp.  146  ff. ;  Princeton  Theo¬ 
logical  Review,  1913,  pp.  261  ff. 

"  Spriiche  und  Reden  Jesu,  1907,  pp.  3  f.,  n.  2;  The  Sayings  of  Jesus, 
1908,  p.  xiii. 
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nection  which  is  offered  them  “very  worthy  of  consideration’’. 
To-day  they  are  ready  to  believe  that  there  was  no  such  person 
as  Jesus,  while  yesterday  they  regarded  Him  as  a  neurotic 
visionary,  shown  to  be  such  with  convincing  force  by  His  own 
words,  if  only  they  are  rightly  interpreted — which  words,  by  the 
way,  have  been  excellently  transmitted  by  tradition.  To-morrow 
He  has  become  for  them  an  Essene,  as  may  be  proved  likewise 
from  His  own  words ;  and  yet  the  day  before  yesterday  none 
of  these  words  were  His  own ;  and  perhaps  on  the  very  same  day 
it  was  accounted  correct  to  regard  Him  as  belonging  to  some 
Greek  sect  of  esoteric  Gnostics — a  sect  which  still  remains  to  be 
discovered  and  which  with  its  symbols  and  sacraments  repre¬ 
sented  a  religion  of  a  chaotic  and  retrograde  character,  nay, 
exercised  a  beneficial  influence  upon  the  development  of  culture. 

Or  rather,  He  was  an  anarchist  monk  like  Tolstoi;  or,  still 
better,  a  genuine  Buddhist,  who  had,  however,  come  under  the 
influence  of  ideas  originating  in  ancient  Babylon,  Egypt  and 
Greece;  or,  better  still,  He  was  the  eponymous  hero  of  the 
mildly  revolutionary  and  moderately  radical  fourth  estate  in 
the  capital  of  the  Roman  world.  It  is  evident,  forsooth,  that 
He  may  possibly  have  been  all  of  these  things,  and  may  be  as¬ 
sumed  to  have  been  one  of  them.  If  therefore  one  only  keeps 
hold  of  all  these  reins,  naturally  with  a  loose  hand,  one  is 
shielded  from  the  reproach  of  not  being  up  to  date,  and  this  . 
is  more  important  by  far  than  the  knowledge  of  the  facts  them¬ 
selves,  which  indeed  do  not  so  much  concern  us,  seeing  that  in 
this  twentieth  century  we  must  of  course  wean  ourselves  from 
a  contemptible  dependence  upon  history  in  matters  of  religion. 

We  may  turn  then  to  the  phenomenal  sphere  of  criticism 
and  consider  the  evidence  bearing  on  the  historical  origin 
and  trustworthiness  of  the  Gospels  apart  from  a  particular  so¬ 
lution  of  the  issue  of  principle  and  its  influence  on  the  genetic 
theories.  We  shall  approach  the  Gospels  and  seek  to  under¬ 
stand  them  from  their  own  point  of  view  and  premises  “in 
the  light  of  their  own  presuppositions” — and  reserve  the 
final  decision  for  the  sphere  of  values  in  which  the  data  and 
conclusion  of  the  phenomenal  sphere  must  be  weighed  and 
estimated  in  the  light  of  the  Christian  faith  and  its  ultimate 
grounds. 

Princeton.  William  P.  Armstrong. 
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It  is  part  of  the  confessional  system  of  all  the  Protestant 
Churches  that  Holy  Scripture  is  invested  with  divine  au¬ 
thority  and  that  in  virtue  of  this  fact  it  is  “the  only  infallible 
rule  of  faith  and  practice”.  The  truth  of  this  statement  may 
be  seen  by  a  consideration  of  the  following  citations.  The 
Confessio  Fidei  Gallicana  (1559),  Article  V,  “We  believe 
that  the  Word  contained  in  these  books  (the  canonical  books 
of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments)  has  proceeded  from  God, 
and  receives  its  authority  from  him  alone,  and  not  from 
men.  .  .  .  Whence  it  follows  that  no  authority,  whether 
of  antiquity,  or  custom,  or  numbers,  or  human  wisdom,  or 
judgments,  or  proclamations,  or  edicts,  or  decrees,  or  coun¬ 
cils,  or  visions,  or  miracles,  should  be  opposed  to  these  Holy 
Scriptures,  but,  on  the  contrary,  all  things  should  be  ex¬ 
amined,  regulated,  and  reformed  according  to  them.”  The 
Confessio  Helvetica  Posterior  (1566),  Cap.  I.  2,  “And  in 
this  Holy  Scripture  the  universal  Church  of  Christ  has, 
fully  explained,  whatever  belongs  both  to  saving  faith  and 
to  life  pleasing  to  God.  ...  3,  We  believe  therefore  that  in 
these  Scriptures  are  to  be  sought  true  wisdom  and  piety, 
the  manner  of  reforming  and  governing  the  church,  etc.” 
The  Thirty-Nine  Articles  of  the  Church  of  England  (1571), 
Article  VI,  “Holy  Scripture  conteyneth  all  thinges  neces- 
sarie  to  saluation :  so  that  whatsoever  is  not  read  therein, 
nor  may  be  proued  therby,  is  not  to  be  required  of  anye  man, 
that  it  shoulde  be  belieued  as  an  article  of  fayth,  or  be 
thought  requisite  as  necessarie  to  saluation.”  The  Formula 
Concordiae  (1576),  Epitome  Articulorum  I,  “We  believe,, 
confess,  and  teach  that  the  only  rule  and  norm,  according 
to  which  all  dogmas  and  all  doctors  ought  to  be  esteemed 
and  judged,  is  no  other  whatever  than  the  prophetic  and 
apostolic  writings  both  of  the  Old  and  of  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment.”  The  Westminster  Confession  of  Faith  (1647),  I»  4. 
“The  authority  of  the  Holy  Scripture,  for  which  it  ought  to 
be  believed  and  obeyed,  dependeth  not  upon  the  testimony 
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of  any  man  or  church,  but  wholly  upon  God  (who  is  truth 
itself),  the  Author  thereof ;  and  therefore  it  is  to  be  received, 
because  it  is  the  word  of  God.” 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  religious  practice  of  the 
majority  of  the  adherents  of  the  Protestant  Church  is  in 
accord  with  these  confessional  statements.  The  aggressively 
missionary  and  evangelistic  section  of  the  church  maintains 
the  authority  of  Scripture  unimpaired,  because,  apart  from 
other  valid  reasons,  those  who  are  engaged  in  the  practical 
work  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  are  soon  convinced  that  the 
only  word  that  will  conquer  the  world  for  God  is  the  word 
that  possesses  divine  authority.  Again  it  cannot  be  doubted 
that  the  multitudes  who  hear  the  Scripture  read  from  Sab¬ 
bath  to  Sabbath  receive  it  as  an  authoritative  statement  of 
the  Divine  will.  But  it  is  also  true  that  there  is  considerable 
doubt  as  to  the  validity  of  the  orthodox  position.  The  basis 
for  Christian  work  is  sought  not  directly  in  the  command 
of  God  but  indirectly  in  the  needs  of  humanity.  Not  in¬ 
frequently  the  text  for  the  homily  is  stated  only  to  be  cor¬ 
rected  and  made  the  point  of  departure  for  a  lesson  that  is 
ethical  rather  than  religious.  The  views  that  take  the  Bible 
books  as  historical  sources  for  the  understanding  of  Chris¬ 
tianity,  not  very  different  from  other  sources,  and  who  see  in 
the  prophets  and  apostles,  as  Schlatter  puts  it,1  interesting 
characters  from  ancient  religious  history,  or  religious 
geniuses,  have  been  popularized,  and  have  contributed  to  the 
belief  that  in  Scripture  we  have  to  deal  with  man’s  enlarg¬ 
ing  discovery  of  God,  not  with  God’s  progressive  revelation 
of  Himself  to  man.  There  are  many  who  agree  with  Har- 
nack  that  in  the  development  of  modern  science  we  have  the 
greatest  word  that  God  has  spoken  to  men  since  the  Refor¬ 
mation2  and  who  accept  the  authority  of  Scripture  only  so 
far  as  their  concept  of  the  teaching  of  science  will  permit 
them.  Furthermore  the  methods  of  investigation  become 
more  and  more  technical  and  for  this  reason  beyond  the 

1  Das  Christliche  Dogma,  1911,  p.  400. 

2  So  Siiskind  in  the  Theologische  Rundschau,  1914,  p.  5. 
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ability  of  the  “plain”  man  to  criticise.  He  finds  himself 
therefore  in  the  position  of  being  forced  to  accept  results 
which  he  finds  uncongenial  to  his  faith,  because  of  his 
inability  to  attack  the  methods  by  which  they  are 
obtained.  So  like  the  one  whom  Thomas  Aquinas  describes, 
ne  ab  infidelibus  derideatur,  he  keeps  silence,  unwilling  to 
oppose  science  and  yet  desiring  to  maintain  unimpaired  his 
faith  in  the  authority  of  Scripture.  What  we  face  then  is 
perhaps  not  a  complete  abandonment  of  the  authority  of 
Scripture,  but  a  shifting,  so  to  say,  of  the  centre  of  gravity, 
which  results  in  emphasizing,  beyond  Scripture,  other  au¬ 
thorities  to  govern  faith  and  practice.  It  may  not  therefore 
be  amiss  to  consider  once  more  the  whole  subject  of  author¬ 
ity,  that  topic  of  perennial  interest,  the  theory  of  which, 
as  Balfour  remarks,3  “has  been  for  three  centuries  the  main 
battlefield  whereon  have  met  the  opposing  forces  of  new 
thought  and  old”. 

It  can  be  shown4  that  from  the  dawn  of  Christianity  the 
authority  of  Holy  Scripture  has  been  practically  recognized. 
Jesus  and  His  Apostles  upheld  it.  The  early  Christians 
died  by  thousands  rather  than  part  with  their  copies  of  it. 
Even  of  the  Middle  Ages,  which  we  consider  so  dark,  von 
Dobschiitz  says,  “The  Bible  was  the  leading  norm,  and  it 
was  recognized  as  such.”  It  was  not  however  until  the  time 
of  the  Reformation,  under  pressure  of  the  controversy  with 
Rome,  that  the  doctrine  of  the  authority  of  Scripture  was 
definitely  formulated.5  Over  against  the  Romish  doctrine 
of  the  church,  the  Reformers  placed  the  doctrine  of  the  Prop¬ 
erties  of  Holy  Scripture.  These  as  finally  recognized  were 
four:  Authority,  Necessity,  Perfection,  and  Perspicuity. 
The  question  at  issue  was  not  so  much  whether  Scripture 
possessed  authority  as  whether  this  authority  should  be 
considered  first,  above  the  church.  The  Reformers’  position 

5  The  Foundations  of  Belief,  1895,  p.  213. 

4  Cf.  Ernst  von  Dobschiitz,  The  Influence  of  the  Bible  on  Civilisation, 
1914. 

5  Bavinck,  Gereformeerde  Dogmatiek,  1906,  I.  pp.  476-493,  “Het  Gezag 
der  Schrift”. 
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may  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  Confessional  statements 
already  quoted  as  well  as  by  examining  the  following  quo¬ 
tation  from  Calvin,6  “But  since  we  are  not  favored  with 
daily  oracles  from  heaven,  and  since  it  is  only  in  the  Scrip¬ 
tures  that  the  Lord  hath  been  pleased  to  preserve  his  truth 
in  perpetual  remembrance,  it  obtains  the  same  complete 
credit  and  authority  with  believers,  when  they  are  satisfied 
of  its  divine  origin,  as  if  they  heard  the  very  words  pro¬ 
nounced  by  God  himself.  .  .  .  But  there  has  very  generally 
prevailed  a  most  pernicious  error,  that  the  Scriptures  have 
only  so  much  weight  as  is  conceded  to  them  by  the  suffrages 
of  the  Church;  etc.”  To  the  same  effect  Turretine7  “Col- 
ligimus  scripturam  sacram  non  esse  librum  humana  industria 
elaboratum,  sed  specialis  Spiritus  Sancti  ductu  concinnatum, 
adeoque  vere  divinum  et  autopiston.”  The  view  then  was 
that  while  the  Church  can  bear  testimony  to  Scripture  it 
cannot  place  authority  in  Scripture  any  more  than  the 
demonstrations  of  the  geometer  can  confer  upon  the  figures 
he  describes  the  properties  they  bear.  Holy  Scripture  there¬ 
fore  is  the  supreme  authority  to  which  all  others  must  bow. 

What  is  the  ground  and  what  is  the  nature  of  this 
authority?  The  ground  is  found  in  the  fact  that  Scripture 
is  inspired  and  in  virtue  of  this  fact  bears  a  unique  relation 
to  God.  The  meaning  of  inspiration  has  been  frequently 
stated,  so  frequently  indeed  that  it  has  become  the  custom  to 
dismiss  it  with  the  remark  that  “it  is  presupposed”,  often 
however  to  leave  doubtful  what  kind  of  inspiration  is  pre¬ 
supposed.  Hence  for  the  sake  of  clearness  let  us  cover 
in  brief  outline  the  well  trodden  ground.8  Inspiration  is,  it 
should  be  carefully  noted,  in  the  first  instance  neither  a 
theory  nor  an  hypothesis  in  the  sense  in  which  these  words 
are  usually  employed,  as  mental  forms  used  in  guiding  in- 

8  Institutes,  Book  I,  Ch.  vii.  i. 

7  De  S.  Scr.  auctoritate,  Disp.  2,  §  5. 

8  Cf.  Warfield,  “The  Oracles  of  God”,  Pres,  and  Ref.  Review,  1900; 
Bavinck,  Ger.  Dog.,  1906,  p.  406,  “De  Theopneustie  der  Schrift” ; 
Schlatter,  Das  Christliche  Dogma,  1911,  §96,  “Die  Inspiration  der 
Schrift”. 
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duction,  but  a  fact  which  includes  in  itself  a  number  of 
other  facts.  It  is  the  essential  attribute  of  Holy  Scripture 
without  which  Holy  Scripture  would  cease  to  be  Holy 
Scripture  and  as  such  it  presents  itself  to  our  faith  to  be 
intelligently  confessed.  The  doctrine  of  inspiration  is  simply 
the  intelligent  apprehension  of  the  fact  of  inspiration  with 
all  that  it  implies.  What  then  is  meant  by  asserting  with  2 
Tim.  iii.  16  that  Scripture  is  deoirvevcTO'i  ?  We  translate  the 
word,  not  “God-breathing”,  but  “God-breathed”;  not  “in- 
spirata  quia  et  quatenus  inspirat”,  but  “spirat  Deum  et 
inspirat,  quia  a  Deo  inspirata”.  We  note  next  that  the  word 
is  one  of  that  circle  of  concepts  employed  by  the  Christian 
religion  which  become  emptied  of  all  meaning  unless  there 
is  presupposed  the  immanence  of  God.  The  meaning  of  the 
divine  immanence  is  that  the  outgoing  power  of  God  main¬ 
tains  His  creation  in  existence  from  moment  to  moment  and 
manifests  itself  through  all  that  happens.  The  world  how¬ 
ever  is  not  only  one  but  many,  hence,  while  the  maintaining 
power  is  one  the  things  maintained  are  diverse.  So  the 
Christian  following  Scripture  confesses  one  Holy  Spirit,  but 
traces  His  work  in  such  events  as  the  coming  of  wisdom, 
knowledge,  and  art,  in  the  world  at  large ;  and  in  revelation 
and  inspiration,  regeneration  and  spiritual  gifts  in  the  church 
in  particular.  “There  are  diversities  of  gifts,  but  the  same 
Spirit.”  Inspiration  is  thus  not  isolated  from  the  other 
outgoing  works  of  God,  as  if  it  alone  were  an  activity  of 
the  Spirit,  the  others  not;  nor  is  it  to  be  identified  with  them. 
Wherein  is  it  different?  In  this,  it  is  the  work  of  the  Spirit 
in  virtue  of  which  it  can  be  said  that  Holy  Scripture  is  “what 
is  spoken  by  the  Lord  through  the  prophet”.  Here  then 
are  two  things  to  be  considered  if  we  would  grasp  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  inspiration  :  the  divine  activity  of  the  auctor  primarius, 
the  instrumental  activity  of  the  auctores  secundarii.  Now 
it  has  been  said  that  the  Christian  theologian  is  the  man  who 
thinks  of  things  “under  the  aspect  of  eternity”,  which  implies 
in  large  and  small  an  earnest  effort  to  keep  the  divine  pro¬ 
portion.  This  lays  upon  us  the  duty  of  understanding  in- 
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spiration  in  such  a  way  that  no  violence  is  done  either  to 
the  primary  or  to  the  secondary  author.  This  rules  out 
certain  views  of  inspiration  in  which  the  Spirit’s  work  is 
obscured  or  made  secondary;  such  as,  that  inspiration  is 
an  awakening  of  religious  feelings  in  the  hearts  of  prophets 
and  apostles,  under  the  influence  of  which  they  composed 
Scripture;  or  that  inspiration  simply  means  that  the  church 
has  approved  what  has  been  written  before;  or  that  in  so  far 
as  the  Scriptures  do  not  contain  what  we  call  error  they  may 
be  considered  inspired.  In  all  such  views  a  human  will 
intervenes  between  the  divine  will  and  the  effect,  the  Holy 
Spirit  has  been  denied  His  right.  On  the  other  hand  all 
so-called  mechanical  theories,  in  which  the  secondary  authors 
are  thought  of  as  torn  loose  from  their  environment  and 
time,  made  unconscious  and  involuntary  instruments,  do 
violence  to  the  secondary  authors.  It  may  be  said  that  here 
is  a  great  difficulty,  but  it  is  no  greater  than  that  of  under¬ 
standing  the  work  of  creation  and  providence,  in  one  of 
which  God  gives  the  world  a  separate  but  not  an  independent 
existence,  and  in  the  other  God  maintains  the  world  not  in 
violence  to  but  in  harmony  with  the  nature  He  has  created. 
So  in  inspiration  God  makes  use  of  the  prophet  and  the 
apostle,  neither  annihilating  his  personality  nor  ignoring 
his  environment,  both  of  which  He  had  prepared  and  con¬ 
trolled  for  this  very  purpose,  but  using  all  so  that  the  result 
is  “God’s  word  through  the  prophet”  for  the  salvation  of 
His  people. 

This  view  of  inspiration  enables  us  to  make  clear  certain 
matters  often  misunderstood  or  altogether  ignored.  Says 
one,  “I  can  agree  that  where  there  is  a  definite  command  to 
write,  what  is  written  may  be  termed  God’s  word ;  but  what 
of  the  greater  part  of  Scripture  where  there  is  no  such 
command?”  The  answer  is  that  the  impulsus  ad  scriben- 
dum  is  to  be  more  widely  interpreted  and  that  there  is  a 
necessity,  on  our  view  of  God  and  the  world,  for  so  doing. 
Writing  is  a  divinely  ordained  method  of  making  spoken 
words  the  permanent  possession  of  the  whole  world.  The 
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prophetic  call  would  imply  the  use  of  all  the  means  necessary 
to  accomplish  the  end  in  view.  Again,  we  are  enabled  to 
understand  how  all  the  usual  helps  to  composition :  investiga¬ 
tion,  comparison,  sources,  etc.,  should  have  been  used  by  the 
authors  of  Scripture;  how  each  spoke  the  language  and 
used  the  character  of  thought  to  which  he  had  been  ac¬ 
customed  ;  how  all  the  ordinary  literary  forms :  prose,  poetry, 
history,  epic,  drama,  oratory,  letters,  etc.,  should  have  been 
employed.  The  Scriptures  did  not  arise  outside  but  within 
history,  and  consequently  the  Spirit  availed  Himself  of  all 
as  instruments  serviceable  for  the  end  in  view.  Once  more 
we  can  understand  why  Scripture  in  place  of  repelling  in¬ 
vestigation,  really  invites  it.  As  Christ  once  commanded 
Thomas,  “Reach  hither  thy  finger,  and  see  my  hands ;  and 
reach  hither  thy  hand,  and  put  it  into  my  side”,  so  Scrip¬ 
ture  does  not  forbid  either  historical  or  dogmatic  criticism ; 
but  further,  as  Christ  also  said,  “Be  not  faithless,  but  be¬ 
lieving”,  so  Scripture  desires  that  this  criticism  shall  lead 
men  to  the  Scripture  not  away  from  it.9  There  is  one  thing, 
however,  that  this  theory,  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  many, 
does  not  allow  and  that  is  that  Scripture  is  fallible.  Here 
it  is  not  otherwise  than  with  the  confession  of  the  mystery 
of  Christ’s  person.  We  may  confess  all  the  details  of  His 
humiliation,  acknowledge  all  the  characteristics  of  His  hu¬ 
manity,  but  if  we  see  in  Him  Sinfulness,  He  is  and  can  be  no 
longer  our  Saviour.10  He  becomes  a  man  like  the  rest  of  us 

9  Cf.  Schlatter,  Das  Christliche  Dogma,  p.  408.  “Die  historische 
Kritik  produziert  willkurliche  Gebilde,  setzt  an  die  Stelle  des  Gesche- 
henen  Konjecturen  und  bedeckt  die  Schrift  mit  wissenschaftlichen 
Dichtungen.  Die  dogmatische  Kritik  ist  von  der  Gefahr  begleitet, 
dass  das  Urteil  durch  unsren  leeren  und  falschen  Willen  bestimmt  sei 
und  die  Geltung  der  Schrift  gerade  da  ausser  Kraft  setze,  wo  der 
Gehorsam  gegen  sie  fur  uns  die  dringende  Wichtigkeit  hatte.” 

10  Cf.  Professor  Emerton,  Unitarian  Thought,  1911,  p.  165,  “‘Tempt¬ 
ed  at  all  points  as  we  are  and  not  without  sin’  would  seem  to  be  the 
logical  result  from  the  doctrine  of  the  complete  humanity  of  Jesus. 
From  this  conclusion  the  Unitarian  does  not  shrink.  He  is  ready 
to  admit  with  the  utmost  frankness  that  in  all  probability  Jesus  had 
his  moments  of  opposition  to  the  divine  will  which  constitute  the 
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and  the  good  He  does  us  is  the  good,  not  of  the  sinless  only 
begotten  Son  of  God,  but  of  a  human  being  coordinate  with 
other  human  beings.  So  of  inspiration,  if  it  does  not  render 
the  Holy  Scriptures  infallible  their  authority  is  no  longer 
divine  but  human.  What  Leckie  overlooks,11  when  he 
argues  that  since  it  does  not  destroy  human  authorities  to 
be  fallible,  it  ought  not  to  destroy  divine  authority,  is  that 
the  very  point  of  difference  between  divine  and  human 
authority  is  that  while  the  latter  may  be  fallible  the  former 
cannot  be.  As  soon  as  our  faith  discovers  fallibility  in  a 
supposed  divine  authority,  straightway  the  authority  takes 
its  flight  to  some  other  resting  place ;  as  Leckie  escapes 
from  the  fallible  Scripture  to  the  infallible  Christ.  Simi¬ 
larly  Principal  Forsyth12  says  “For  that  age  (the  Reforma¬ 
tion)  the  whole  Bible  was  equally  inspired.  .  .  .  But  now 
we  do  not  so  read  the  Bible.”  According  he  takes  refuge 
in  something,  else  which  is  divine  and  which  for  him  pos¬ 
sesses  infallibility,  “God’s  redeeming  work  in  Christ”. 

The  nature  of  the  authority  of  Holy  Scripture  is  to  be 
understood  by  reference  to  the  fact  that  the  present  dispensa¬ 
tion  of  God  is  gracious.  God  is  sovereign  and  does  exer¬ 
cise  His  sovereignty;  God  is  and  will  be  the  judge  of  him 
who  rejects  Christ.  At  present  however  the  divine  method 
is  one  of  entreaty  and  gracious  invitation.  The  nature  of 
the  authority  of  Scripture  is  in  accord  with  the  characteris¬ 
tics  of  the  present  “year  of  love”.  He  who  comes  into  con¬ 
tact  with  Scripture  is  in  the  presence  of  “the  new  world  of 
God”  created  for  him  by  the  Holy  Ghost  through  the  medium 

attitude  of  ‘sin’.  Even  our  meagre  and  laudatory  accounts  of  him 
give  abundant  support  for  this  view.”  The  result  of  this  view  for  the 
“Saviourhood”  of  Christ  is,  page  172,  “The  Unitarian  welcomes  the 
whole  conception  of  the  ‘salvation’  of  the  race  through  a  human  in¬ 
terpretation  of  the  divine  to  men.  .  .  .  The  person  of  Jesus  thus  takes 
its  place  in  Unitarian  thought  as  one  in  a  long  line  of  revealers  to 
men  of  the  law  by  which  they  are  called  upon  to  live.  He  was  not 
the  first;  he  will  not  be  the  last.” 

11  Authority  in  Religion,  1909,  Chapter  IV,  “Authority  and  Infalli¬ 
bility”. 

12  The  Principle  of  Authority,  1913,  p.  320. 
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of  literary  forms.  This  new  world  overflowing  with  the 
beauty  of  the  divine  life  asks  the  aid  of  no  secular  arm  nor 
civil  power,  seeks  the  help  of  no  ecclesiastical  might  beyond 
that  of  faithful  presentation;  it  does  not  rule  by  power  or 
might;  but  invites  a  free  and  willing  recognition  which  it 
itself  brings  to  pass  in  an  ethical  way  through  the  working 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  whose  instrument  it  is. 

The  authority  of  Holy  Scripture  interpreted  in  this  way 
has  always  had  to  maintain  itself  against  opposing  views. 
The  reason  is  not  far  to  seek.  The  exercise  of  faith,  some¬ 
one  has  said,  is  part  of  the  cross  which  we  carry  in  this 
world,  and  the  bearing  of  the  cross  is  not  easy.  All  through 
the  ages  there  have  been  stumbling  blocks  in  the  way  of 
a  humble  acceptance  of  Holy  Scripture  and  it  is  nothing 
wonderful  that  men  have  forsaken  it  for  other  bearers  of 
divine  authority  under  whose  rule  they  imagine  the  task 
will  be  easier.  Now  since  our  thought  embraces  a  world  of 
action  of  which  the  individual  is  one  limit,  and  humanity 
the  other,  it  follows  that  when  the  authority  of  Scripture 
has  been  abandoned  as  untenable,  now  the  individual,  now 
the  community  is  taken  to  be  the  seat  of  divine  authority. 
The  latter  view  is  represented  by  the  Church  of  Rome,  the 
former  by  the  varying  nuances  of  the  theology  of 
consciousness. 

The  history  of  the  Church  of  Rome  has  been  an  oft 
told  tale  and  our  only  reason  for  repeating  it  here  is  the 
desire  to  account  for  its  rise  by  the  working,  now  beneath 
the  surface,  now  above,  of  the  effort  to  establish  a  visible 
society  as  the  bearer  of  divine  authority  and  so  to  make 
headway  in  the  present  world.  There  are  two  periods  in  the 
growth  of  the  Church  of  Rome :  the  first  when  its  course  was 
almost  merged  in  the  general  growth  of  the  church  uni¬ 
versal;  the  second  when  it  gathered  to  itself  all  that  was 
its  own  and  began  an  independent  development  which  has 
continued  to  our  own  day.  Let  our  method  be  that  of  sum¬ 
moning  the  witnesses,  bearing  in  mind  the  fact  that  there  is 
reciprocal  action  between  great  men  and  the  times  in  which 
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they  live.  If  they  influence  them,  they  in  turn  are  also  in¬ 
fluenced  by  them.  So  the  concept  of  the  church  gradually 
came  to  contain  the  qualifications  of  unity,  sanctity,  catho¬ 
licity,  and  apostolicity.13  The  first  two  arose  naturally  in 
contact  with  the  physical  oppression  of  the  persecuting 
heathen  and  the  intellectual  attack  of  the  Gnostics.  The 
latter  two  are  found  first  in  the  epistle  of  Ignatius  of  An¬ 
tioch  to  the  Smyrnaeans,14  “wherever  Christ  Jesus  is,  there 
is  the  catholic  church,”  and  “See  that  ye  all  follow  the 
bishop,  as  Jesus  Christ  the  Father;  and  the  presbytery,  as  the 
ap'ostles.”  In  themselves  these  expressions  seem  of  no  very 
great  moment,  but  they  mean  this :  the  church  was  becoming 
conscious  of  itself  as  a  unity  embracing  many  individual 
churches,  and  this  unity  was  using  as  organizing  concept,  the 
hierarchy.  Our  next  witness  is  Cyprian  (Bishop  of  Car¬ 
thage,  died  258)  from  whom  we  receive  clear  information 
concerning  the  advance  of  catholic  ecclesiasticism.  Indi¬ 
vidually  the  bishops  are  rulers  clothed  with  divine  authority ; 
collectively  they  are  leaders  of  the  catholic  church.  Of  the 
church  as  a  visible  organization  he  says,  “He  cannot  have 
God  for  his  Father,  who  does  not  have  the  church  for  his 
mother.”  In  the  Lord’s  supper  the  bishop  does  what  Christ 
did :  offers  His  body  and  blood.  In  finding  a  basis  for  the 
unity  of  the  church,  Cyprian  uses  the  words  in  Mat.  xvi. 
18,  19,  and  says  “super  unum  (Dominus)  aedificat  ecclesiam 
et  .  .  .  ut  unitatem  manifestaret,  unitatis  eiusdem  originem 
ab  uno  incipientem  sua  auctoritate  disposuit”.  Our  next 
witness  is  Augustine  (354-430)  who  is  an  example  of  how 
deeply  spiritual  utterances  may  yet  be  used  in  the  service  of 
a  crass  materialism.  In  his  view  the  church  is  catholic 
because  it  extends  over  the  whole  earth  as  Christ  had  willed 
that  it  should  do.  It  is  before  the  individual  Christian, 
“Evangelio  non  crederem  nisi  me  catholicae  ecclesiae  com- 
moveret  auctoritas.”  Its  decision  is  decisive  in  matters  of 
faith.  How  the  decision  was  to  be  given  Augustine  does  not 

13  Cf.  Kostlin,  Rcalencyklopadie  f.  prot.  Theol.  u.  Kirche,  x,  pp.  332  ff. 

14  Patr.  Apost.  Opp.,  Geb.  Har.  u.  Zahn,  Editio  minor,  1902,  p.  109. 
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tell  us.  The  answer  still  lay  below  the  horizon.  To  Vincent 
of  Lerins  (about  440)  we  owe  next  the  norma  sensus  cath- 
olici,  one  must  not  depart  from  quod  ubique,  quod  semper , 
quod  ab  omnibus  creditum  est.  This  norm  not  only  tended  to 
exclude  the  reforming  efforts  of  individuals  but  also  raised 
problems  for  later  ages  to  solve :  how  is  a  consensus  obtained 
and  how  can  that  which  was  concealed  from  the  older 
church  become  catholic  truth? 

“The  world  and  affairs,”  said  Wendell  Phillips,  “have 
shown  me  that  one-half  of  history  is  loose  conjecture,  and 
much  of  the  rest  is  the  writer’s  opinion.”  Here  however  we 
are  not  dealing  in  conjecture.  We  have  before  us,  emerging 
as  it  were  from  the  mist,  the  mountain  tops  by  which  we  can 
trace  the  hidden  hills  in  their  windings  until  they  come  up 
beneath  our  feet.  The  first  period  of  development  pre¬ 
pared  the  material  which  the  second  period  rapidly  fabri¬ 
cated  into  the  papal  monarchy.  Pope  Leo  I  (died  461) 
claimed  for  the  chair  of  Peter  a  “cura  universalis  ecclesiae”. 
Perhaps  he  did  not  mean  that  the  earthly  head  of  the  church 
had  the  function  of  revealing  truth  and  imparting  salva¬ 
tion  but  the  time  was  favorable  for  such  a  development.  It 
was  a  period  of  great  illiteracy  and  glowing  imagination. 
The  people  of  western  Europe  desired  a  heavenly  presence 
in  an  earthly  garb :  the  Lord  sacrificed  in  the  mass ;  the  Lord 
living  in  His  vicar;  the  Holy  Spirit  imparted  in  the  ordi¬ 
nation  of  the  clergy;  the  gifts  of  the  Spirit  in  the  sacra¬ 
ments.  The  church  met  these  expectations  more  than  half 
way.  Under  Gregory  VII  (1020-1085)  and  Innocent  III 
( 1 161-1216)  the  activity  of  the  Roman  See  in  securing 
rights  and  building  better  ideals  among  peoples  naturally 
violent  was  remarkable  in  its  success  and  contributed  in  no 
small  degree  to  enhancing  the  authority  of  the  church. 
Thomas  Aquinas  (1225-1274)  supplied  the  needed  reflec¬ 
tive  justification  for  the  accepted  papal  supremacy  and  in¬ 
fallibility,  and  the  power  of  the  keys  claimed  by  the  in¬ 
dividual  priest.15  It  will  be  noted  that  the  papal  concept  of 

16  Summa,  Sec.  2,  Quaest.  1,  art.  10. 
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the  church  is  not  yet  a  dogma,  not  yet  sanctioned  by  church 
decision.  The  time  was  not  yet  Tipe  since  political  power 
and  national  feeling  opposed  it  as  well  as  the  individual 
bishop’s  pride  in  office.  The  papal  view  however  continued 
to  make  headway.  Silvester  Prierias  (1456-1523)  put  the 
matter  as  follows :  “ecclesia  universalis  essentialiter  est 
convocatio  .  .  .  omnium  credentium,  virtualiter  ecclesia 
Romana  et  pcntifex  maximus;  ecclesia  Romana  representa¬ 
tive  est  collegium  cardinalium,  virtualiter  autem  pontifex 
summus”.  These  utterances  refer  to  the  struggle  that  was 
arising  as  to  whether  the  bishops  collectively  or  the  Pope 
officially  was  the  organ  of  divine  authority.  The  Council 
of  Trent  (1545-1563)  did  not  decide  the  question  but  after 
several  centuries  more  of  struggle  the  papal  theory  tri¬ 
umphed  in  the  Constitutio  Vaticana,  “Pastor  aeternus”,  of 
July  18,  1870.  It  thus  belongs  to  the  dogma  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  that  the  organ  of  divine  authority  is  the 
church,  not  the  church  in  general  however  but  “sharpened” 
so  to  speak  in  the  Pope  of  Rome  who  in  his  official  position  is 
infallible  “in  definienda  doctrina  de  fide  et  moribus”. 

We  are  not  concerned  with  the  many  subtle  distinctions 
by  which  the  dogma  of  papal  infallibility  is  upheld,16  nor 
shall  we  trace  the  growth  of  the  concept  further.  It  seems 
to  have  been  formed  largely  under  the  influence  of  practical 
motives.  Our  survey  however  would  be  incomplete  were  we 
not  to  notice  how  the  concept  impresses  contemporary 
Romanists.  For  this  purpose  let  us  examine  Wilfrid  Ward’s 
justification  of  churchly  authority.17  In  the  Hibbert  Journal 
article  the  position  taken  is  briefly  as  follows :  “Those  who 
know”  build  up  a  body  of  special  knowledge  to  which  the 
individual  should  defer.  If  genius  stirs  within  him  he  should 
strive  to  correct  and  develop  corporate  knowledge,  not  to 
destroy  it.  In  addition  to  reason  man  possesses  conscience 

16  Cf.  Professor  P.  J.  Toner’s  article  on  “Infallibility”  in  Catholic 
Encyclopedia,  Vol.  VII. 

”  Hibbert  Journal,  July,  1903,  “The  Philosophy  of  Authority  in 
Religion”,  Men  and  Matters,  1914,  essay  on  “The  Conservative  Genius 
of  the  Church”. 
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which  also  tells  him  of  a  vast  world  of  reality.  Conscience 
uttered  its  voice  in  holy  men  but  most  fully  in  Jesus  Christ. 
This  utterance  of  conscience  is  the  revelation  which  it  is 
the  function  of  the  Christian  church  to  preserve.  The  au¬ 
thority  of  the  church  consists  then  in  possessing  the  cor¬ 
porate  reason  of  the  society  exercised  on  the  highest  existing 
knowledge  of  the  particular  subject-matter.  The  revela¬ 
tion  of  Christ  is  the  highest  point  attained  in  spiritual  knowl¬ 
edge,  yet  its  application  to  the  world  is  a  necessarily  con¬ 
tinuing  process.  This  also  is  the  function  of  the  church  and 
here  again  the  individual  must  seek  to  help  and  not  hinder. 
In  the  essay  cited  from  Men  and  Manners  the  work  of  the 
church  in  promoting  progress  is  sketched  in  the  following 
way :  “The  first  process,  of  resistance,  is  the  work  of 
authority,  of  Rome  itself ;  the  second,  of  assimilation,  is 
the  work  of  individuals,  authority  only  tolerating  it  and  not 
necessarily  helping  it,  until  it  is  so  far  tested  that  authority 
can  more  or  less  ratify  what  individuals  have  initiated.’’ 
Thus  Ward’s  position  seems  to  be  that  of  Clough : 

“Old  things  need  not  be  therefore  new, 

O  brother  man,  nor  yet  the  new. 

The  souls  of  now  two  thousand  years 
Have  laid  up  here  their  toils  and  fears 
And  all  the  earnings  of  their  pain. 

Ah  yet,  consider  it  again.”171 

The  utterances  of  Father  Tyrrel  on  authority  were  so 
radical  that  they  caused  his  excommunication.  Nevertheless, 
as  he  tells  us,18  he  always  considered  himself  “a  member 
of  the  church  according  to  the  spirit”.  Father  Tyrrel 
defines  authority  in  a  spiritual  inward  sense.  “All  she 
(the  church)  can  say  to  me  is,  ‘If  you  love  me,  keep  my 
commandments’,  if  I  do  not  keep  her  commandments,  she 
can  say,  ‘You  do  not  love  me’ ;  but  she  cannot  coerce  or 

l,a  Quoted  by  Leckie,  p.  14. 

”  In  Through  Scylla  and  Charybdis,  or  the  Old  Theology  and  the 
New,  1907,  p.  81. 
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threaten  me.”19  His  personal  experience  must  have  con¬ 
vinced  Father  Tyrrel  that  he  had  interpreted  the  authority  of 
the  church  wrongly.  Much  as  he  disliked  the  “dictatorship 
of  the  Papacy”  he  had  no  desire  to  take  refuge  in  the 
“anarchy  of  Liberal  Protestantism”,  and  so  he  gives  out 
another  interesting  utterance,  that  authority  is  that 
which  comes  from  “an  agreement  of  individual  minds”. 
This  again  seems  not  the  historical  position  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church.20 

The  authority  of  the  church  is  therefore  auctoritas  or 
prestige.  In  this  respect  the  Romish  concept  of  authority  is 
true  to  the  genius  of  the  great  empire  whose  place  she 
assumed.  The  subtle  working  of  this  notion  is  revealed 
in  every  department  of  her  activity.  Such  features  of  the 
first  age  of  the  church  as  form  material  for  prestige  are 
retained,  the  others  ignored.  Such  Scripture  passages  as 
Matthew  xvi.  18,  etc.,  where  more  than  one  meaning  is 
possible,  are  always  interpreted  so  as  to  enhance  the  pres¬ 
tige  of  the  church.  Prestige  depends  on  recognition  and  so 
the  methods  of  the  propaganda  in  partibus  infidelium  are 
guided  by  the  effort  to  gain  the  latter:  whether  it  be  the 
assumption  of  mandarin  power  in  China,  or  costly  buildings 
in  the  United  States,  imposing  ritual,  elaborate  street  par¬ 
ades,  and  official  masses  on  public  holidays.  It  would  be  a 
mistake  to  suppose  that  a  concept  of  authority  gained  in 
this  way  is  devoid  of  spiritual  value.  On  the  contrary  it 
can  satisfy  such  minds  as  those  of  Cardinal  Newman  at 
the  one  extreme  and  of  the  simple-minded  Catholics  at  the 
other,  whose  faith  we  are  told  by  one  who  ought  to  know,21 
is  of  “an  intensely  supernatural  character”.  But  to  the 
Calvinist  whose  view  is  diametrically  opposed  to  this  con¬ 
cept  of  authority22  there  are  some  things  which  not  even 

™  Medievalism:  A  Reply  to  Cardinal  Mercier,  1908,  p.  65. 

20  Cf.  Professor  Lobstein’s  moralizing  article  on  the  “lessons”  of 
Modernism  for  Protestantism  in  the  Hibbert  Journal  for  October,  1912. 

21  George  Coore  in  his  article  on  “Modernism  and  the  Catholic  Con¬ 
sciousness”  in  the  Hibbert  Journal  for  Jan.  1913. 

22  As  Melchior  Leydecker  said :  “Inter  nos  et  adversaries  .  .  .  hoc 
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God  can  do.  He  can  not  give  His  glory  to  another  without 
ceasing  to  be  God.  For  this  reason,  when  the  authority  of 
the  Church  of  Rome  is  earnestly  reflected  upon  with  the  re¬ 
solve  to  take  all  the  data  into  consideration,  which  as  we 
remarked  in  the  foregoing  ought  to  be  the  guiding  principle 
of  that  “reflecting”  faith  which  intelligent  Christians  should 
possess,  it  reveals  itself  at  base  as  not  different  from  that 
of  other  human  societies. 

We  turn  now  to  the  examination  of  those  views  which 
recognize  authority  in  the  dicta  of  the  believing  conscious¬ 
ness.  This  notion  has  existed  from  the  beginning  of  the 
Christian  church  but  it  will  be  most  profitable  to  study  it 
in  those  modern  representatives  in  whose  thought  it  has  been 
most  carefully  elaborated.  So  we  will  begin  with  Schleier- 
macher  (1768-1834)  who  developed  the  religious  implica¬ 
tions  of  the  philosophy  of  Schelling  and  his  associates. 
Against  his  predecessor  Kant  (1724-1804)  who  reduced 
religion  to  morality,  and  his  contemporary  Hegel  (1770- 
1831)  who  considered  it  as  thought  not  completely 
developed,  Schleiermacher  vindicated  for  religion  an  inde¬ 
pendent  position,  placing  its  seat  neither  in  the  understand¬ 
ing  nor  in  the  will  but  in  feeling.  In  the  second  of  his 
Reden  iiber  die  Religion  published  in  1799,  “Uber  das  Wesen 
der  Religion”,  we  find  religion  described  as  an  immediate 
consciousness  on  the  part  of  the  finite,  of  all  being  in  and 
through  the  infinite,  a  thought  which  recalls  Spinoza.  This 
consciousness  is  neither  knowing  nor  doing  but  feeling  for 
an  infinite  which  at  this  stage  in  Schleiermacher’s  develop¬ 
ment  is  not  conceived  as  personal  deity  but  is  simply  the 
world  thought  of  as  a  whole.  Thirty  years  later,  in  the 
Glaubenslehre  published  in  1830,  we  find  this  same  view  pre¬ 
sented  with  greater  precision.  The  feeling  which  is  the  es¬ 
sential  feature  of  religion  is  differentiated  from  all  other 
feelings  in  that  it  goes  out  upon  the  infinite  God23  and  is  not 

est  discrimen,  quod  nos  a  deo  incohemus,  illi  a  se  ipsis.  Cf.  also 
Hastie,  Theology  of  the  Reformed  Church,  1904,  Ch.  II,  “The  Pro¬ 
testant  Principle  of  the  Reformed  Church  stated  and  authenticated. 

23  Glaubenslehre,  §3  “Die  Frommigkeit,  welche  die  Basis  aller  kirch- 
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so  much  aesthetic  as  ethical  in  nature.  Now  pious  feelings 
may  be  described,  and  the  description  guided  by  concepts. 
Thus  a  system  of  propositions  concerning  feeling  may  be 
formed  into  a  “Glaubenslehre”  but  since  these  are  merely 
descriptive  of  what  by  definition  has  no  logical  value,  the 
system  they  compose  is  not  to  be  considered  scientific.  On 
these  principles  the  church  is  for  Schleiermacher  the  “com¬ 
munity  of  the  pious”.24  In  describing  its  origin  we  must 
employ  the  concepts  of  Election  and  Participation  in  the 
Holy  Ghost,  the  latter  conceived  simply  as  the  common  spirit 
of  the  pious  community.  The  church  expresses  itself  in 
literary  form  in  the  Scriptures  which  thus  are  the  first  of 
the  long  series  of  Christian  writings25  differing  from  the 
rest  merely  in  coming  first  and  for  this  reason  exuberant 
with  the  spirit  of  youth. 

What  becomes  of  authority  in  the  system  of  Schleier¬ 
macher?  At  first  glance  it  would  seem  that  there  was  no 
place  for  it,  since  religion  is  based  on  feeling,  and,  as  the 
history  of  thought  proves,  it  is  no  easy  task  to  show  that  this 
feeling  must,  qua  feeling,  apart  from  other  non-affective 
considerations,  have  precedence  over  that.  Schleiermacher 
deals  with  the  problem  by  pointing  out  that  we  are  here  con¬ 
cerned  with  truth  and  error  in  the  religious  sphere,26  conse- 

lichen  Gemeinschaften  ausmacht,  ist  rein  fur  sich  betrachtet  weder  ein 
Wissen  noch  ein  Thun,  sondern  eine  Bestimmtheit  des  Gefiihls  oder 
des  unmittelbaren  Selbstbewusstsein”.  §4  the  differentia  of  religious 
feeling  is  “dass  wir  uns  unsrer  selbst  als  schlechtin  abhangig,  oder, 
was  dasselbe  sagen  will,  als  in  Beziehung  mit  Gott  bewusst  sind”. 

24  §115  “Die  Christliche  Kirche  bildet  sich  durch  das  Zusammentreten 
der  einzelnen  Wiedergeborenen  zu  einem  geordneten  Aufeinander- 
wirken  und  Miteinanderwirken”. 

“§128  “Das  Ansehn  der  heiligen  Schrift  kann  nicht  den  Glauben 
an  Christum  begriinden,  vielmehr  muss  dieser  schon  vorausgesezt 
werden  urn  der  heiligen  Schrift  ein  besonderes  Ansehn  einzuraumen”. 
§129  “Die  heiligen  Schriften  des  neuen  Bundes  sind  auf  der  einen  Seite 
das  erste  Glied  in  der  seitdem  fortlaufenden  Reihe  aller  Darstellungen 
des  christlichen  Glaubens ;  auf  der  andern  Seite  sind  sie  die  Norm  f fir 
alle  folgenden  Darstellungen”. 

x  Cf.  what  is  said  in  §153  under  the  caption  “Von  der  Irrthums- 
fahigkeit  der  sichtbaren  Kirche  in  Bezug  auf  die  Untriiglichkeit  der 
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quently  that  in  dealing  with  feeling  we  must  find  a  substitute 
for  the  cognitive  expressions,  truth  and  error.  This  substi¬ 
tute  is  found  in  the  concepts  of  purity  and  impurity. 
When  however  is  a  feeling  pure?  The  answer  is  when  it, 
like  the  religious  feeling  of  Christ,  tends  completely  to  its 
object.27  The  feeling  of  the  church  falls  far  below  this  but 
the  tendency  is  towards  a  greater  purity.28 

The  thinker  who  clears  up  his  system  completely  always 
runs  the  danger  of  clearing  it  away.  Schleiermacher’s  effort 
to  find  authority  in  feeling,  even  by  making  the  feeling  of 
our  Lord  the  norm,  was  felt  as  an  unsatisfactory  solution. 
Man  in  his  religious  life  cannot  live  on  feeling  alone,  but  on 
every  word  that  proceedeth  out  of  the  mouth  of  God.  So 
the  task  was  set  for  Schleiermacher’s  followers  of  retaining 
what  he  had  made  a  permanent  possession  of  Christian 
thought  and  supplying  what  he  had  failed  to  establish.  So 
far  as  the  problem  of  authority  is  concerned  this  consisted 
in  retaining  the  Christian  consciousness  as  its  basis  but  in 
avoiding  the  mysticism  of  Schleiermacher  by  introducing 
more  historical  and  therefore  less  subjective  sanctions.  This 
work  was  carried  out  by  Ritschl  (1822-1889),  and  his  suc¬ 
cessors.  Ritschl’s  aim,  as  one  of  his  expositors  says,29  was 
to  replace  the  theology  current  in  his  day,  based  as  it  was 


Unsichtbaren” :  “Wie  in  jedem  Theil  der  sichtbaren  Kirche  der 
Irrthum  moglich,  mithin  auch  irgendwie  wirklich  ist :  so  fehlt  es  auch 
in  keinem  an  der  berechtigenden  Kraft  der  Wahrheit”. 

21  Cf.  §110.3  “Von  Anfang  seiner  Menschwerdung  an  Christus  sich 
auf  alle  Weise  naturgemass  aber  stetig  und  ununterbrochen  in  der 
organischen  Vereinigung  mit  dem  ihn  beseelenden  Princip  zum  Dienst 
desselben  entwickelte ;  keinem  Andern  aber,  der  seine  Personlichkeit 
aus  dem  Gesammtleben  der  Siindhaftigkeit  mitbringt,  eine  solche 
vergonnt  ist.” 

28  §153.1  “Daher  es  auch  in  jeder  Kirchengemeinschaft  Einzelne 
wenigstens  giebt,  die  sich  uber  die  herrschenden  Irrthiimer  erheben 
und  die  Keime  einer  bestimmenden  Entwickelung  der  Wahrheit  in 
sich  tragen,”  and  §155  “Alle  Irrthiimer,  welche  sich  in  der  sichtbaren 
Kirche  erzeugen,  werden  durch  die  in  derselben  immer  fortwirkenden 
Wahrheit  aufgehoben.” 

“  Const,  von  Kugelgen,  Grundriss  der  Ritschlschen  Dogmatik,  1903, 

p.  19. 
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on  a  speculative  interpretation  of  consciousness,  with  one 
firmly  grounded  on  a  positive  interpretation  of  the  history 
of  salvation.  Like  all  great  thinkers  Ritschl  with  his  power¬ 
ful  genius  is  a  gathering  place  of  thought,  into  which  set 
the  tides  of  the  past  and  from  which  issue  those  of  the 
future.  For  our  present  task  however  it  will  be  sufficient 
to  select  those  of  his  thoughts  which  bear  on  the  question  of 
authority,  and  first  his  view  of  religion.  Religion  for 
Ritschl  is  a  very  real  and  definite  sphere  of  human  exper¬ 
ience.  Man  is  conscious  of  spiritual  freedom  and  yet  knows 
that  he  is  dependent  upon  nature,  the  sum  total  of  the 
objects  and  forces  that  environ  him.  Nevertheless  nature 
is  not  the  ultimate  fact;  it  has  a  spiritual  Author.  In  this 
is  given  the  possibility  of  a  religious  escape  from  the  world 
in  that  man  may  assure  his  spiritual  freedom  by  means 
of  fellowship  with  God.  Religion  therefore  as  a  concrete 
thing  is  composed  of  all  the  human  activities,  institutions, 
etc.,  originating  in  the  conflict  of  which  man  is  aware  and 
in  which  he  desires  that  he  and  not  the  world  may  conquer 
by  availing  himself  of  God.  Now  revelation  refers  to  all 
the  means  by  which  man  may  enter  into  fellowship  with 
God,  and  for  this  reason  religion  and  revelation  are  correla¬ 
tive  terms.  Where  is  this  revelation  to  be  found?  Ritschl 
is  more  interested  in  Christianity  than  in  any  other  religion 
and  so  he  answers  that  the  Christian  revelation  is  in  Jesus  of 
Nazareth,  the  Son  of  God,  the  founder  of  the  Kingdom  of 
God,  a  “Kingdom  of  Ends”  to  which  all  else  in  the  universe 
is  as  means,  and  in  which  man  attains  his  spiritual  freedom. 
This  forms  what  may  be  called  the  religious  data  of  exper¬ 
ience  on  which  theological  reflection  is  to  work.  Ritschl 
however  is  not  content  with  making  his  theology  a  mass  of 
descriptive  assertions  like  that  of  Schleiermacher,  nor,  under 
the  influence  of  Kant,  does  it  seem  to  him  possible  to  make 
theoretical  judgments  concerning  the  religious  life  and  the 
objects  which  it  contains,  so  he  avails  himself  of  the  dis¬ 
tinction  between  judgments  of  truth  and  judgments  of  worth, 
claiming  the  latter  as  the  material  of  theology.  Historically 
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this  distinction  arose  in  Kant’s  separation  of  theoretical  and 
practical  reason.  In  the  former  we  have  the  constant 
forms  of  sense  perception,  space  and  time,  which  serve  as 
principia  individuationis,  and  the  constant  categories  of  the 
understanding,  cause,  substance,  unity,  and  plurality,  by 
which  the  individuals  of  sense  perception  become  the  or¬ 
dered  world  of  the  understanding.  In  the  latter,  the  practi¬ 
cal  reason,  an  analogous  solution  would  be  the  development 
of  a  system  of  pure  volitional  norms  to  do  for  the  world 
of  will  what  the  pure  forms  had  done  for  the  world  of 
intellect.  What  the  volitional  norms  are  Kant  never  satis¬ 
factorily  enunciated.  He  died  leaving  the  problem  as  a 
legacy  for  his  intellectual  children.  Ritschl  seized  on  the 
distinction  but  it  always  remained  a  distinction  for  him 
and  nothing  more,  and  the  failure  to  analyze  clearly  the 
difference  and  to  demonstrate  a  principle  of  authority  in 
judgments  of  worth,  if  indeed  such  can  be,  is  responsible  for 
the  unavoidable  appearance  of  arbitrariness  in  the  selec¬ 
tion  of  the  concepts  by  which  he  organizes  his  system. 
Take  for  example  his  famous  definition  of  Christianity: 
“Das  Christentum  ist  die  monotheistische,  vollendet  geistige 
und  sittliche  Religion,  welche  auf  Grand  des  erlosenden 
und  das  Gottesreich  griindenden  Lebens  ihres  Stifters  in  der 
Freiheit  der  Gotteskindschaft  bestehe,  den  Antrieb  zu  dem 
Handeln  aus  Liebe  in  sich  schliesse  und  in  der  Gotteskind¬ 
schaft  wie  in  dem  Reich  Gottes  die  Seligkeit  begriinde.”30 
Why  are  these  concepts  selected  as  of  constitutive  worth? 
They  do  not  include  all  the  data  of  Christianity.  Wherein 
consists  their  authority  for  Christians?  To  Ritschl,  as  to 
many  of  his  adherents,  such  questions  may  have  appeared  to 
belong  to  those  “ungereimte  Fragen”  on  which  the  sage  of 
Konigsberg  poured  such  scorn,  but,  unreasonable  or  not, 
his  system  of  thought  contained  no  answer  to  them,  and 
without  an  answer  religious  experience  had  no  authority 
beyond  looking  into  the  mirror  of  experience  and  seeing — 
itself.  For  even  if  I  say  that  Jesus  is  the  object  but  assign 
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normativity  merely  to  that  which  I  select  from  his  portrait 
because  of  its  worth  to  me,  how  in  the  last  instance  have 
I  gone  beyond  myself? 

Die  Weltgeschiclite  ist  das  Weltgericlit.  The  subsequent 
development  of  Ritschlianism  supplies  all  the  criticism  that 
is  needed  of  the  attempt  to  find  an  authority  in  judgments 
of  worth.  Let  us  pause  a  moment  to  consider  the  general 
problem.  It  may  perhaps  be  granted  with  Garvie31  that  to 
accuse  Ritschl  of  illusionism  or  solipsism,  as  his  first  critics 
did,  is  extreme,  for  judgments  of  worth  do  not  deny  the 
existence  of  an  object  but  assume  it.  But  when  Garvie 
proceeds  to  remark  that  the  standard  of  worth  is  not  sub¬ 
jective  but  objective,  it  is  pertinent  to  ask  what  is  the  meaning 
of  objective  in  this  connection.  He  gives  no  clear  answer 
to  the  question.  Furthermore,  investigation  has  shown  that 
the  concept  of  worth  is  much  more  subtle  than  it  was  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  at  first.  Worth  is  an  attribute  neither  of  subject 
nor  object  but  a  functional  relation  between  the  two.32  This 
definition  is  not  adequate  however,  for  as  has  been  pointed 
out33  meaning  is  also  a  relation  of  subject  and  object. 
Hence  meaning  may  be  regarded  as  a  genus  capable  of  di¬ 
vision  into  two  species,  logical  (or  cognitive)  and  affective- 
conative.  Value  may  then  be  taken  as  affective  meaning, 
and  purpose  as  conative  meaning.  The  attempt  has  been 
made  to  ascertain  whether  there  can  be  any  absolute  worth. 
Reflection  shows  that  account  must  be  taken  of  the  “dispo¬ 
sitional  concept”  so-called  or  the  tendencies  of  the  subject 
which  make  his  worths  this  or  that.  These  dispositional  con¬ 
cepts  are  the  product  of  individual  and  social  causes  so 
complex  that  they  are  not  easy  to  analyze.  Investigation 
nevertheless  while  not  yet  complete  seems  to  show  that  all 
affective-conative  values  are  dispositional  values  subject  to 
empirical  laws  of  mutation  and  hence  neither  in  the  indi- 

31 A  Handbook  of  Christian  Apologetics,  1913,  p.  48. 

■“  Cf.  Meinong,  Psychologisch-Etischc  Untersuchimgen  zur  Wert- 
theorie,  1894,  p.  29;  Ehrenfels,  System  der  Werttheorie,  1897,  p.  65. 

33  Journal  of  Philosophy,  Psychology  etc.  XI.  7,  “Value  in  its 
Relation  to  Meaning  and  Purpose”,  J.  S.  Moore. 
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vidual  nor  in  the  social  consciousness  absolute  in  any  proper 
sense  of  the  term.  In  fact  unless  we  take  account  of  logical 
or  cognitive  worth,  the  very  point  which  by  assumption  the 
Ritschlians  exclude  from  the  field,  no  absolute  authority 
is  to  be  found.  But  when  logical  or  cognitive  work  is 
excluded,  an  empty  place  is  left,  which  the  Ritschlians  at¬ 
tempt  to  fill  by  means  of  the  other  kinds  of  worth.  This 
is  the  procedure  of  the  ordinary  unreflective  or  so-called 
evangelical  popularized  Ritschlianism  of  Great  Britain  and 
the  United  States.  The  Virgin  Birth  of  our  Lord  has  no 
cognitive  value  but  great  affective-conative  value ;  Jesus 
died  like  any  other  man  but  “His  soul  keeps  marching  on” ; 
the  Resurrection  of  Jesus  is  an  event  about  which  we  can¬ 
not  be  certain  but  the  assurance  is  that  His  power  is  greater 
now  than  it  ever  was,  that  we  understand  Him  better,  etc. 
The  work  of  Herrmann,  Kaftan,  and  Wobbermin,  is  not  of 
this  unreflective  character  but  the  futility  of  their  efforts 
to  satisfy  the  demand  of  faith  for  an  absolute  authority 
while  keeping  merely  to  affective-conative  values  would 
seem  to  show  that  the  self-created  impasse  cannot  be  sur¬ 
mounted.  Thus  Herrmann  finds  in  the  “inner  life”  of 
Jesus,  the  religious  ethical  greatness  of  the  historic  Savior, 
the  other  member  for  the  support  of  our  judgments  of 
worth.  Our  affections  gc  out  to  Him,  our  purposes  to  the 
worthy  end,  the  Kingdom  of  God.  At  first  sight  this  view 
is  exceedingly  charming  clothed  as  it  is  in  all  the  eloquence 
which  the  author  knows  so  well  how  to  employ.  Further 
reflection  however  suggests  some  difficult  questions.  Why 
on  the  terms  of  the  system  has  Jesus  the  position  he  has? 
Why  should  Christianity  be  isolated  from  the  other  world 
religions?  Why,  surrendering  the  distinctive  position  of 
religion  gained  by  Schleiermacher,  should  Herrmann  make 
it  a  department  of  the  ethical?  Kaftan  also  attempts  to 
find  an  authority  for  religious  experience.  He  recognizes 
a  special  revelation  prepared  in  Israel  and  culminating  in 
Christ  and  the  sending  of  the  Spirit.33”  He  at  once  however 
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robs  his  position  of  any  advantage  it  might  have  by  inter¬ 
posing  faith  as  the  medium  through  which  the  revelation 
must  come  to  validity.  Revelation  becomes  then  that  from 
which  faith  may  take  what  it  pleases  under  the  guidance 
of  the  practical  ideas  of  the  Christian  religion,  which  are 
arbitrarily  determined  to  be  Atonement  and  the  Kingdom 
of  God.  Finally  Wobbermin  recognizes  that  the  content 
of  our  religious-ethical  consciousness  implies  an  objective 
authority  which  is  to  be  found  in  the  person  of  Christ  who 
stood  in  unbroken  fellowship  with  the  Father  and  whose 
experience  was  never  disturbed  by  sin.  But  this  Jesus  is 
known  out  of  the  sources  from  which  a  historical-psycho¬ 
logical  method  is  to  derive  the  norms  of  a  religious  ethical 
life.  Authority  is. thus  placed  in  the  validity  of  the  method 
or  if  transferred  to  the  content  which  the  method  dis¬ 
covers  it  is  no  more  than  ethical. 

The  worth-judgments  of  Ritschlianism  therefore  seem 
to  be  just  as  troublesome  and  just  as  indispensable  as  the 
Ding  an  Sich  of  Kantianism;  retain  it  and  it  is  the  one 
thing  that  cannot  be  explained;  exclude  it  and  the  system 
ceases  to  exist.  Professor  Troeltsch  carries  the  development 
to  its  logical  conclusions.34  Religion  is  to  be  looked  on  as 
a  universal  expressed  in  the  historical  religions  and  to  be 
investigated  by  the  religious-historical  method.  The  elabo¬ 
ration  of  this  method  is  Troeltsch’s  special  contribution  to 
the  advance  of  theological  thought.  Its  application  may 
be  seen  by  the  following  considerations.  Christianity  is 
not  to  be  separated  from  the  other  religions33  but  is  to  be 
classed  with  them.  Nevertheless  it  is  Troeltsch’s  wish  to 
demonstrate  that  Christianity  must  come  first  and  so  the 
task  is  to  find  a  norm  by  which  to  rank  the  various  religions. 
This  norm  arises  by  assuming  hypothetically  the  standards 
of  Christianity  and  applying  them  sympathetically  to  the 

**Cf.  Troeltsch,  Gcsaniinelte  Schriften ,  II.  Zur  religiosen  Lage 
Religionsphilosophie  und  Ethik.  Tubingen,  1913.  Also  Siiskind  in 
Theolog.  Rund.  Jan.  and  Feb.,  1914,  “Zur  Theologie  Troeltschs”. 

35  “Es  kann  im  Christentum  kein  anderes  Wunder  enthalten  sein  als 
im  sonstigen  Geschehen.” 
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other  religions.  At  once  worths  and  ideals  are  recognized 
which  involuntarily  arrange  themselves  in  series  from  high¬ 
est  to  lowest.  The  only  assumption  in  this  we  are  told  is 
that  of  the  ability  of  our  reason  to  recognize  value  when  it  is 
seen.  The  result  of  the  investigation  is  that  Christianity  is 
found  to  be  the  highest  religion  hitherto  developed  and  as 
such  the  basis  for  future  developments.  It  cannot  how¬ 
ever  be  shown  to  be  the  absolutely  unsurpassable  religion. 
Now  since  in  this  there  is  no  authority  such  as  religion 
requires,  it  is  not  surprising  that  Troeltsch  turns  next  to 
the  problem  of  the  religious  a  priori.  The  aim  is  to  discover 
a  specifically  religious  a  priori  different  from  the  logical, 
the  ethical,  the  aesthetic  a  priori,  or  in  other  words  that  the 
religious  consciousness  possesses  its  own  specific  law. 
Troeltsch’s  formula  is  “Das  Apriori  ist  die  ans  dem  Wesen 
der  Vernunft  heraus  zu  bewirkende  absolute  Substanzbe- 
sielmng,  vermoge  deren  alles  Wirkliche  und  alle  Werte  auf 
eine  absolute  Substanz  als  Ausgangspunkt  und  Massstab  be- 
zogen  werden.”  This  is  clear  enough  as  it  stands  but 
nevertheless  discussion  has  arisen  not  so  much  perhaps  as 
to  what  Troeltsch  has  in  mind  but  as  to  what  his  words 
imply.  Some,  so  Siiskind  informs  us,  think  that  it  is 
analogous  to  what  Kant  called  the  “Metaphysical  tendency 
of  the  spirit.”  He  himself  however  does  not  agree  with 
this  interpretation  but  allies  Troeltsch’s  meaning  with  the 
concept  of  “purity”  in  Schleiermacher  already  mentioned  in 
the  preceding  which  consists  in  the  relating  of  all  that  is 
and  takes  place  to  the  activity  of  the  universe  or  to  the 
divine  in  its  omnipresent  efficiency.  Is  it  then  logical  or 
psychological?  If  the  latter  we  have  not  advanced  beyond 
the  preceding  concept  of  authority,  if  the  former  it  is  not 
easy  to  see  why  the  development  has  not  returned  to 
rationalism. 

We  have  now  traced  the  concept  of  authority  as  presented 
in  the  three  historically  important  views  of  its  ground  and 
nature.  Let  us  now  reflect  on  the  problem  of  whether  a 
choice  may  be  made  between  them.  Let  us  put  before  our- 
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selves,  for  now  we  are  in  position  to  do  so,  what  authority 
really  means.  “La  definition” ,  says  Professor  Doumergue, 
“ contient  tout  le  systems”.  True!  But  we  should  end 
with  it,  not  begin  with  it.  Various  definitions  of  authority 
are  presented  for  our  consideration  by  those  who  have 
written  on  the  subject.  Stanton36  defines  authority  as 
“that  principle  which  is  exhibited  in  all  reasons  for  receiv¬ 
ing,  or  assenting  to,  a  truth,  if  such  there  be,  which  are 
external  to  the  man  himself,  to  his  own  observation,  rea¬ 
soning,  or  intuition,  or  which,  if  revealed  internally,  lie 
beyond  the  reach  of  his  own  verification.”  Sterrett37  flip¬ 
pantly  enough  makes  authority  equivalent  to  the  “must” 
which  Patrick  told  the  priest  he  had  left  behind  when  he 
came  to  the  new  country.  Monod38  borrows  a  definition 
from  M.  Edmond  Scherer,  “Tout  ce  qui  determine  une 
action  ou  une  opinion  par  des  considerations  etrangeres  a  la 
valcur  intrinseque  de  V  or  dr  e  intime  ou  de  la  proposition 
enoncee.”  Sabatier39  defines  authority  as  “the  right  of  the 
species  over  the  individual”.  Leckie40  says  “Authority  is  a 
power  not  self  produced,  which  rules  belief  or  conduct.” 
Iverach41  calls  authority  “a  power  to  enforce  obedience”. 
Forsyth42  apparently  gives  no  formal  definition  but  evi¬ 
dently  considers  it  as  that  which  has  the  right  to  rule  the 
individual. 

The  remark  has  been  made43  that  the  term  authority  “is 
used  with  the  greatest  indiscrimination,  so  as  to  include  all 
the  grounds,  valid  or  invalid,  for  the  acceptance  of  any 
content  as  true.  In  view  of  this  the  great  need  is  a  critique 
that  will  enable  us  to  determine  the  place  and  value  of 
authority  in  a  scheme  of  knowledge  and  belief.”  If  we 
understand  Professor  Ormond  correctly  his  contention  is 

30  The  Place  of  Authority  in  Religious  Belief,  1891,  p.  12. 

37  Reason  and  Authority  in  Religion,  1891. 

38  Le  Probleme  de  I’autorite,  1892. 

39  Religions  of  Authority  and  the  Religion  of  the  Spirit,  Eng.  Trans., 

1904. 

40  Authority  in  Religion,  1909. 

“  Encyclopedia  of  Religion  and  Ethics,  “Authority”. 

aThe  Principle  of  Authority,  1913. 

43  Professor  Ormond,  F oundations  of  Knowledge,  1900,  p.  355. 
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that  authority  is  not  what  he  calls  an  “end-category” ;  its 
claim  must  be  legitimated  by  grounds.  Therefore  our  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  term  will  be  incomplete  unless  we  notice 
the  field  of  authority  and  the  grounds  on  which  it  bases  its 
claim  in  each  field.  Authority  is  to  be  seen  in  the  methods 
and  the  results  of  science.  In  this  field  a  body  of  positive 
knowledge  has  been  built  up  the  power  of  which  to  command 
assent  is  well  nigh  irresistible.  The  ground  of  this  author¬ 
ity  is  truth,  an  assertion  which  is  not  invalidated  by  the 
difficulty  of  reaching  a  satisfactory  definition  of  truth. 
For  men  do  not  waste  time  in  defining  that  which  has  abso¬ 
lutely  no  relation  to  the  subject  in  hand.  A  second  field  of 
authority  is  government,  the  expression  of  the  collective 
will,  which  with  its  laws  and  offices  we  all  regard  as  the 
highest  authority  in  a  certain  great  sphere  of  action.  At  first 
we  may  think  that  this  authority  is  based  on  might  but  to 
reflection  this  reveals  itself  as  not  a  final  explanation;  the 
might  must  be  directed  by  the  good.  Here  again  there  has 
been  endless  discussion  of  the  meaning  of  the  good  but  with¬ 
out  causing  most  men  to  believe  that  the  good  exists  both 
in  the  abstract  and  the  concrete,  and  without  invalidating 
the  authority  of  government  guided  by  the  good.  We  also 
recognize  authority  in  ethics  and  here  it  is  the  authority  of 
the  “ought”.  Once  more  men  differ  with  respect  to  that 
which  confers  upon  the  “ought”  its  power  to  command, 
but  once  more  the  discussion  is  not  a  proof  that  the  ought 
has  no  authority;  rather  that  the  domain  of  the  human 
spirit  is  so  vast  that  no  one  formula  can  exhaust  it.  Is  it  that 
the  ought  represents  the  voice  of  the  reasonable,  the  uni¬ 
versal,  self?  Or  is  it  that  which  will  bring  happiness  to  all 
concerned?  Is  it  the  will  of  the  compact  majority,  liable  to 
change  but  authoritative  as  long  as  it  lasts?  Or  is  it  the 
side  of  the  expanding  self,  the  one  constant  thing  which  it 
is  our  duty  to  follow  through  each  changing  moment  of  our 
life?  Not  every  grounding  of  the  authority  of  the  ought 
has  equal  claim  to  recognition  but  each  in  its  way  is  not 
intended  to  weaken  the  authority  of  duty  but  rather  to 
strengthen  it. 
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These  considerations  enable  us  to  think  clearly  concerning 
authority  in  religion.  Here  again  there  must  be  authority44 
and  here  again  we  may  ask  what  is  the  ground  of  this 
authority.  The  unanimous  answer  is  that  it  must  be  a 
divine  authority.  This  calls  for  explanation  however,  if  we 
are  to  grasp  exactly  the  meaning  of  our  assertions.  We  shall 
present  one  view  of  their  meaning.  Religion  is  a  relation 
between  God  and  man.  God  however  is  not  an  object  to 
be  investigated  by  man  at  man’s  good  pleasure;  God  must 
take  the  initiative  and  enter  into  relation  with  man.  God 
must  make  Himself  known  and  this  activity  of  God  is  His 
Revelation.  Thus  religion  implies  revelation.  Now  Chris¬ 
tians  believe  that  in  virtue  of  the  work  of  Creation  and 
Providence,  the  entire  world  and  all  that  takes  place  in  it 
form  a  standing  revelation  of  God.  Notice  that  both  Crea¬ 
tion  and  Providence  are  standing  activities,  the  former  of 
which  is  the  explanation  of  miracle,  miracles  being  a  creative 
way  of  God’s  making  Himself  known.  For  the  Christian 
then  all  experience  is  capable  of  religious  interpretation  for 
it  may  lead  him  to  God.  It  may  also  lead  him  away  from 
God,  because,  since  the  world,  as  we  have  said,  has  been 
given  a  separate,  if  not  independent,  existence,  there  is  the 
possibility  of  seeing  the  creature  and  ignoring  the  Creator. 
This  is  what  has  happened  and  so  Christians  know  that  they 
are  sinners  in  need  of  salvation.  They  also  believe  that 
God  has  come  near  to  them  in  order  to  save  them,  a  revela¬ 
tion  not  different  in  source  from  the  other  mentioned  above  : 
no  more  supernatural,  no  more  miraculous,  no  less  providen¬ 
tial,  but  with  a  special  aim :  to  bring  about  the  salvation  of 
God’s  people. 

The  authority  in  religion  therefore  must  be  the  authority 

MCf.  Harnack,  Dogmengeschichte,  III,  73,  “  es  hat  in  der  Welt  keinen 
starken  religiosen  Glauben  gegeben,  der  nicht  an  irgend  einen 
entscheidenden  Punkt  sich  auf  eine  aussere  Autoritat  berufen  hatte. 
Nur  in  den  blassen  Ausfuhrungen  der  Religionsphilosophen  ode  rin 
den  polemischen  Entwiirfen  protestantischen  Theologen  wird  ein 
Glaube  construirt,  der  seine  Gewissheit  lediglich  den  eigenen  inneren 
Momenten  entnimmt.” 
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of  God  Himself — no  other  will  suffice.  The  revelation  of 
God  wherever  seen  will  also  possess  authority  because  it  is 
the  expression  of  God  Himself,  hence  for  Christians  the  au¬ 
thority  of  the  true,  the  good,  the  ought,  goes  back  to  God  the 
Creator  and  Preserver,  and  from  Him  as  source  obtain  their 
power  to  control.  For  the  same  reason,  and,  considering  our 
need,  in  a  more  urgent  degree,  the  special  revelation  alluded 
to  above  will  possess  authority. 

These  considerations  enable  us  to  understand  the  confes¬ 
sional  statements  concerning  the  authority  of  the  Holy 
Scripture.  Its  authority  is  not  merely  that  it  contains  the 
true,  that  it  expresses  the  good,  that  it  instructs  us  concern¬ 
ing  our  duty ;  so  do  many  other  things ;  nor  is  it  that  it 
contains  the  original  records  of  Christ  for  us  to  examine 
and  retain  what  will  stand  our  proving;  but  it  is  that  it 
itself  forms  a  part  of  the  special  revelation,  prepared  by  the 
Holy  Spirit  in  the  manner  we  have  already  described,  to 
be  the  permanent  possession  of  the  people  of  God.  It 
possesses  authority  as  source,  not  repetition;  not  merely  as 
means  of  grace  but  as  means  of  revelation;  not  merely  the 
record  of  what  grace  did  for  far  off  peoples  in  the  distant 
centuries,  to  be  used  by  us  as  an  occasional  stimulus  for 
feeble  devotion ;  but  the  revealing  to  us  personally,  here  and 
now,  of  that  God  whose  word  liveth  and  abideth  for  ever. 

As  a  matter  of  course  many  objections  are  offered  to  this 
view.  Some  characterise  it  as  Bibliolatry  and  others  reecho 
Lessing’s  gibe  about  the  “Paper  Pope”.  Proof  is  demanded, 
but  in  questions  of  fact  the  only  proof  possible  is  the  presen¬ 
tation  of  the  fact  that  the  occurrence  in  question  took  place. 
Many  are  not  content  however;  they  point  to  the  indirect 
testimony :  that  the  “circumstances”  of  Scripture  make  it 
impossible  for  us  to  allow  its  claim  of  supreme  authority  as 
our  forefathers  did;  that  there  are  many  internal  contradic¬ 
tions;  that  many  scripture  books  are  not  authentic;  that  we 
cannot  reconcile  scripture  history  with  profane  history; 
that  we  can  no  longer  hold  to  creation  or  miracles ;  that  the 
life  and  morals  of  the  scripture  characters  are  often  very 
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bad;  that  it  is  full  of  myths  and  superstitions;  that  the 
original  texts  are  lost  and  that  those  we  have  are  not  infre¬ 
quently  suspicious,  and  so  on  through  all  the  familiar  list. 
Scripture  however  still  survives  and  the  century  of  the 
fiercest  attack  has  been  the  century  of  its  farthest  reaching 
conquests — not  however  by  the  aid  of  those  who  had  lost 
faith  in  its  authority  but  in  the  hands  of  those  who 
upheld  it.45 

So  we  see  many  repeating  in  inverse  order  the  procedure 
of  which  our  Lord  complains  in  John  v.  39,  40.  The  Jews, 
acknowledged  the  authority  of  Scripture  but  rejected  that 
of  Jesus  Christ ;  the  men  of  today  acknowledge  the  authority 
of  Christ  but  reject  that  of  Scripture.  Must  we  not  how¬ 
ever,  if  we  come  to  Christ,  come  through  Scripture?  And 
if  we  bow  to  the  authority  of  Christ,  must  we  not  also  bow 
to  the  authority  of  the  Book  of  the  Spirit  of  Christ?  If  we 
yield  however  we  must  do  so  with  all  our  heart.  It  must  not 
be  the  obedience  of  those  who  say  that  although  the  Scripture 
is  full  of  ineptitudes,  errors,  misconceptions,  anachronisms, 
childish  views ;  although  it  is  merely  the  story  of  how  the 
race  groped  up  after  God,  nevertheless  we  still  resolve  to 
hold  to  it  in  view  of  the  great  good  it  does  in  the  world. 
That  is  similar  to  the  attitude  of  those  who  say  that  Jesus 
Christ  was  a  poor  weak  sinful  ignorant  man  like  the  rest 
of  us,  but  notwithstanding  we  may  still  respect  Him  in  view 
of  His  good  intentions  and  the  effect  He  has  produced. 
Doubtless  such  an  attitude  is  better  than  open  enmity.  But 
the  homage  that  is  due  to  God  and  to  His  Word  in  came  or 
in  litteris  simplis  is  not  the  condescending  respect  o-f  benev¬ 
olence  but  the  implicit  obedience  of  the  creature  to  the 
Creator. 

Lincoln  University,  Pa.  George  Johnson. 

45  Cf.  “The  Word  and  the  World”  by  J.  Hope  Moulton,  in  The  In~ 
ternatiotial  Review  of  Missions,  Jan.  1913. 


BIOGRAPHICAL  NOTE 
Samuel  Rolles  Driver* 

Dr.  Driver  died  on  the  26th  day  of  February,  1914,  in  the 
sixty-eighth  year  of  his  age.  He  was  born  in  Southampton  on 
October  2,  1846,  and  was  educated  at  Winchester  College  and 
New  College,  Oxford.  In  1874,  while  Fellow  of  New  College, 
he  published  A  Treatise  on  the  Use  of  the  Tenses  in  Hebrew, 
which  attracted  the  immediate  attention  of  Hebrew  students  to 
his  scholarship.  By  this  book  he  first  made  his  name.  What¬ 
ever  one  may  think  of  the  desirability  of  speaking  of  the  moods 
and  tenses  of  the  Hebrew  verb,  Dr.  Driver’s  vast  collection  of 
examples  and  happy  arrangement  of  them  have  splendidly 
exhibited  the  methods  by  which  the  Hebrews  expressed  those 
thought-relations  which  the  Greeks  more  sharply  distinguished 
by  the  moods  and  tenses  of  their  verb,  both  alone  and  in  com¬ 
bination  with  particles.  The  appearance  of  this  book  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by  his  appointment  in  1875  to  be  Tutor  of  Hebrew  in 
New  College  and  by  his  choice  for  membership  in  the  Old 
Testament  Company  for  the  revision  of  the  Authorized  Ver¬ 
sion  of  the  Bible,  a  position  which  he  retained  until  the  comple¬ 
tion  of  the  work  in  1884.  He  was  now  known  as  a  proficient 
Hebrew  scholar,  and  in  1882  was  made  Regius  Professor  of 
Hebrew  and  Canon  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  in  succession  to 
the  celebrated  Dr.  Pusey. 

In  1891  Dr.  Driver  gave  to  the  public  An  Introduction  to 
the  Literature  of  the  Old  Testament.  In  its  pages  he  made  the 
first  definite  announcement  of  his  attitude  towards  the  three 
schools  of  Old  Testament  criticism,  and  his  allegiance  to  the 
school  of  Graf-Wellhausen.  There  had  been  previous  indica¬ 
tions  of  the  trend  of  his  thoughts ;  for  in  a  modest  little  book 
entitled  Critical  Notes  on  the  International  Sunday-School 
Lessons  from  the  Pentateuch,  i88j,  in  the  introductory  re¬ 
marks  he  definitely  accepted  the  literary  analysis  of  the  Penta¬ 
teuch  and  the  book  of  Joshua  into  the  four  sources  known  as 

*  The  Life-Work  of  Samuel  Rolles  Driver.  A  sermon  preached  in 
Christ  Church  Cathedral  on  March  8,  1914,  by  W.  Sanday,  D.D.,  F.B.A., 
Oxford :  at  the  Clarendon  Press,  1914.  Pp.  12.  Price  sixpence  net. 
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J,  E,  D,  and  P,  but  he  used  great  caution  in  referring  to  the 
dates  of  these  writings  (so  also  in  Contemporary  Review,  Feb. 
1890,  pp.  217-219,  and  229;  comp.  Journal  of  Philology, 
1882).  In  1890  his  Notes  on  the  Hebrew  Text  of  the  Books  of 
Samuel  appeared.  This  work  is-  really  an  introduction  to 
textual  criticism,  using  the  books  of  Samuel  to  illustrate 
method ;  but  in  the  comments  on  the  text  some  evidence  is 
given  that  the  author  has  adopted  the  Grafian  dating  of  the 
Pentateuchal  codes  and  assigned  P  to  a  time  after  Ezekiel 
(see  2  Sam.  vi.  1;  viii.  18;  xv.  24,  27).  It  was  in  the  Introduc¬ 
tion,  however,  where  Dr.  Driver  was  first  explicit  in  regard  to 
his  acceptance  of  Graf’s  theory  of  the  origin  of  the  Pentateuch. 
In  this  volume  he  also  commits  himself  to  the  late  date  and  un- 
historical  character  of  the  Book  of  Daniel,  and  pronounces  his 
judgment  upon  many  of  the  minor  problems  that  engage  the 
attention  of  students  of  the  Old  Testament.  The  book  at 
once  took  its  place  as  the  leading  introduction  to  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  for  English  readers.  Within  a  year  three  editions  were 
exhausted  and  a  fourth  was  published,  the  ninth  Edinburgh 
edition  came  from  the  press  towards  the  end  of  1913,  and  a 
thirteenth  New  York  edition  in  1910.  Mainly  through  this 
publication,  but  with  his  reputation  enhanced  by  the  Com¬ 
mentary  on  Deuteronomy,  1895,  and  the  three  volumes  in  the 
Cambridge  Bible  for  Schools  and  Colleges,  Dr.  Driver  became 
the  most  influential  representative  of  the  school  of  Graf- 
Wellhausen  in  Great  Britain  and  throughout  the  English- 
speaking  world.  In  the  opinion  of  Professor  Kautzsch  of 
Halle  it  was  chiefly  Dr.  Driver  who  “conquered  England  for 
the  scientific  criticism  of  the  Old  Testament”  ( Theologische 
Literaturzeitung,  1897,  col.  42). 

Though  Dr.  Driver  sometimes  found  himself  unable  defin¬ 
itely  to  accept  critical  views  which  were  propounded  while  the 
Introduction  was  passing  through  its  repeated  editions,  yet 
he  “deemed  it  only  proper  to  notice  and  describe  them,  so  far  as 
space  permitted”  ( Introduction ,6  p.  xv).  All  of  them,  however, 
and  some  notable  ones,  did  not  obtain  mention  (Cheyne. 
Founders  of  Old  Testament  Criticism,  pp.  294  f,  303  f,  372; 
Siegfried,  Theologische  Literaturzeitung,  1892,  col.  124). 
A  friend  of  Dr.  Driver’s,  and  a  fellow-worker  in  the  field  of 
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Old  Testament  criticism,  has  expressed  his  disappointment 
at  some  such  omissions,  and  has  attributed  Dr.  Driver’s 
silence  on  these  matters  to  a  possible  feeling  on  his 
part  that  theories  which  he  omitted  to  mention  or  neglected  to 
discuss  were  “critical  extravagances  with  which  time  might  be 
left  to  deal”  (A.  S.  Peake,  Expositor,  1914,  p.  397).  This  is  a 
surmise,  the  suggestion  of  one  who  knew  Dr.  Driver  well,  and 
it  is  not  unreasonable,  especially  when  along  with  the  limitations 
of  space  a  chief  characteristic  of  Dr.  Driver’s  is  remembered. 
He  had  no  leaning  to  mere  speculation ;  he  always  sought  for 
tangible  evidence.  The  lack  of  such  support  fully  accounts  for 
the  omission  of  reference  to  a  theory  in  the  pages  of  the  Intro¬ 
duction.  It  certainly  and  justly  ruled  out  some  views  that 
originated  not  far  from  Oxford  itself. 

Naturally,  then,  Dr.  Driver  did  not  belong  to  the  radical 
section  of  his  school.  Both  Professors  Cheyne  and  Kautzsch 
have  spoken  of  him  as  being  at  times  too  cautious.  It  is  quite 
possible  that,  as  Professor  Cheyne  asserted,  in  consequence  of 
Dr.  Driver’s  “long  devotion  to  the  more  exact,  more  philolog¬ 
ical  study  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures”  he  “could  not  see  his 
way  as  far  nor  as  clearly  as  those  critics  of  a  wider  range,  who 
had  entered  on  their  career  at  an  earlier  period”  ( Founders  of 
Old  Testament  Criticism,  p.  260).  But  the  main  reason  for 
Dr.  Driver’s  moderation  ordinarily  was  found  in  one  or  both 
of  two  causes,  in  the  lack  either  of  tangible  evidence  of  some 
sort  or  of  a  manifest  compulsion  of  the  theory.  To  use  his 
own  words,  he  made  it  his  “aim  to  avoid  speculation  upon 
slight  and  doubtful  data”  ( Introduction ,  p.  ix  or  vi).  Where 
the  two  grounds  for  an  opinion  were  wanting,  he  allowed  full 
weight  to  impressions.  For  example,  he  thought  that  the 
literary  phenomena  of  the  early  books  of  the  Bible  indicated 
their  composite  origin,  and  therefore  he  accepted  that  view. 
He  knew  that  archaeology,  so  far  at  least  as  it  has  yet  spoken, 
does  not  declare  the  existence  of  the  patriarchs,  but  only  testi¬ 
fies  to  the  correctness  of  the  historical  background,  and  there¬ 
fore  he  denied  the  authority  of  archaeology  at  the  present 
time  to  speak  as  a  witness  for  the  personality  of  the  fore¬ 
fathers  of  Israel.  But  on  the  other  hand  he  was  impressed 
by  “the  amount  of  personal  incident  and  detail  in  the  patri- 
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archal  narratives”  and  regarded  these  features  as  justifying 
the  opinion  “that  Abraham,  Isaac  and  Jacob  [and  Joseph]  are 
historical  persons,  and  that  the  accounts  which  we  have  of 
them  are  in  outline  historically  true”  ( Hastings’  Dictionary  of 
the  Bible,  articles  Jacob  and  Joseph).  Notwithstanding  the 
goading  of  Professor  Cheyne  that  he  date  the  Book  of  Ruth 
after  the  beginning  of  the  exile,  he  declared  that  “it  seemed” 
to  him  “that  the  general  beauty  and  purity  of  the  style  of 
Ruth  point  more  decidedly  to  the  pre-exilic  period  than  do  the 
isolated  expressions  quoted  to  the  period  after  the  exile.” 

Characteristically,  then,  Dr.  Driver  was  not  an  innovator, 
but  a  judge  (Peake,  Expositor,  1914,  p.  397),  calm,  cautious, 
careful.  Possibly  the  chief  limitations  to  the  finality  of  his 
judgments  are  the  narrowness  of  his  gaze,  which  was  fixed  too 
exclusively  on  the  literature  of  the  Old  Testament  and  in  its 
historical  range  did  not  extend  sufficiently  beyond  the  confines 
of  ancient  Israel;  and  coupled  with  this,  strange  though  it  may 
seem  in  view  of  the  long  lists  of  words  which  formed  the 
basis  for  many  of  his  arguments,  an  occasional  incomplete 
induction  of  facts. 

Dr.  Driver  “came  to  the  New  [Testament]  as  a  disciple  and 
a  believer”  (J.  Hope  Moulton,  London  Quarterly  Review, 
1914,  p.  310).  His  own  confession  of  faith  regarding  the 
New  Testament  is  found  in  the  preface  to  his  Introduction,  in 
each  edition  from  the  first  to  the  last.  “While  in  the  Old 
Testament,”  to  quote  his  words,  “there  are  instances  in  which 
we  can  have  no  assurance  that  an  event  was  recorded  until 
many  centuries  after  its  occurrence,  in  the  New  Testament  the 
interval  at  most  is  not  more  than  30-50  years.  Viewed  in  the 
light  of  the  unique  personality  of  Christ,  as  depicted  both  in 
the  common  tradition  embodied  in  the  Synoptic  Gospels  and  in 
the  personal  reminiscences  underlying  the  fourth  Gospel,  and 
also  as  presupposed  by  the  united  testimony  of  the  Apostolic 
writers  belonging  almost  to  the  same  generation,  the  circum¬ 
stances  are  such  as  to  forbid  the  supposition  that  the  facts  of 
our  Lord’s  life  on  which  the  fundamental  truths  of  Christianity 
depend  can  have  been  the  growth  of  mere  tradition,  or  are 
anything  else  than  strictly  historical.”  (For  references  to  “the 
God-man”  and  to  “the  central  truths  of  Christianity,”  see 
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Sermons ,  pp.  186,  199,  and  Christianity  and  Other  Religions, 
pp.  40,  44.)  And  among  Dr.  Driver’s  favorite  hymns  were 
“Jesus,  Lover  of  My  Soul”  and  “Just  as  I  am,  without  one 
plea,  But  that  Thy  blood  was  shed  for  me”. 

Dr.  Driver  married  in  middle  life,  in  1891.  Four  children, 
two  sons  and  two  daughters,  blessed  the  union.  Dr.  Sanday, 
his  colleague  and  intimate  friend,  gives  a  beautiful  picture  of 
his  home  life.  “Absolutely  simple,  absolutely  sincere,  abso¬ 
lutely  without  guile,  single-minded  and  at  the  same  time  hum¬ 
ble-minded,  the  Bible  and  the  Home  were  the  two  centres  of 
his  being,  and  in  both  he  had  the  fullest  satisfaction.  A  happier 
or  more  united  home  could  not  easily  be.  Beyond  the  little 
vicissitudes  of  everyday  life,  undisturbed  by  external  events, 
not  wholly  without  and  yet  with  less  rather  than  more  of  the 
common  lot  of  sorrow  and  trouble, 

‘Along  the  cool  sequester'd  vale  of  life 
He  kept  the  noiseless  tenour  of  his  way.’ 

It  was  such  a  career  as  a  scholar  would  wish  for  himself,  such 
a  career  as  those  who  loved  him  may  rejoice  to  look  back  upon, 
now  crowned  and  made  perfect  in  death”  (p.  5). 

Princeton,  N.  J.  John  D.  Davis. 
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The  Problem  of  Christianity.  Lectures  Delivered  at  the  Lowell  Insti¬ 
tute  in  Boston,  and  at  Manchester  College,  Oxford.  By  Josiah 
Royce,  D.Sc.  (University  of  Oxford),  Professor  of  the  History  of 
Philosophy  in  Harvard  University.  New  York:  The  Macmillan 
Company.  1913.  Vol.  I,  pp.  xlvi,  425;  Vol.  II,  pp.  vi,  442. 

The  philosophy  of  Professor  Royce  has  always  had  a  religious  side, 
in  fact  has  been  to  a  large  extent  a  philosophy  of  religion.  One  of  his 
earliest  works  was  The  Religious  Aspect  of  Philosophy ;  another,  The 
Conception  of  God, — a  symposium  in  which  Royce  took  the  principal 
part.  His  well-known  Gifford  Lectures,  The  World  and  the  Individual, 
deal  largely  with  religious  problems.  In  the  volumes  before  us, 
however,  our  author  treats  for  the  first  time  in  extended  form  the 
Christian  religion  distinctively,  though  he  had  previously  published 
some  articles  on  the  subject  in  periodicals.* 

It  may  be  said  at  the  outset  that  it  would  probably  be  difficult  for 
any  one  to  realize  the  full  import  of  these  lectures  who  did  not  know 
something  of  Professor  Royce’s  previous  works  and  in  general  of 
his  philosophy.  Some  of  the  books  which  he  has  published  in  the  last 
few  years  may  be  regarded  as  forming  a  transition  from  the  more 
purely  philosophical  works  to  the  present  one.  We  refer  to  The 
Philosophy  of  Loyalty,  William  Janies  and  Other  Essays  on  the 
Philosophy  of  Life,  and  his  Bross  Lectures  on  The  Sources  of 
Religious  Insight.  Professor  Royce  in  the  preface  to  the  present  work 
refers  to  the  second-mentioned  volume  as  containing  the  assertion, 
“that  the  spirit  of  loyalty  is  able  to  supply  us  not  only  with  a  phi¬ 
losophy  of  life,  but  with  a  religion  which  is  free  from  superstition, 
and  which  is  in  harmony  with  a  genuinely  rational  view  of  the  world.” 
(I,  vii.)  And  in  the  Bross  Lectures,  one  of  which  was  on  The 
Religion  of  Loyalty,  the  promise  was.  made  that  in  a  future  discussion 
he  would,  if  possible,  “attempt  to  apply  the  principles  there  laid  down 
to  the  special  case  of  Christianity”.  “The  present  work  redeems  that 
promise  according  to  the  best  of  my  ability”  (I,  viii).  The  work 
before  us,  therefore,  is  not  one  that  is  independent  of  Royce’s  general 

*  An  article  of  his  on  the  Incarnation  and  the  Atonement  in  the 
Hari’ard  Theological  Review,  Oct.  1909.  was  adequately  considered  in 
this  Review,  July,  1911,  by  Prof.  Willis  J.  Beecher.  Articles  in  the 
Atlantic  Monthly.  February  and  March,  1913,  are  substantially  chapters 
in  the  work  before  us. 
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system,  but  rather  the  culmination  of  it  in  the  interpretation  put  upon 
what  is  declared  to  be  the  highest  religion  known,  Christianity.  We 
shall  not  be  surprised,  therefore,  to  find  that  Professor  Royce  calls 
his  views  as  to  the  nature  of  the  Christian  religion  “novel  views”, 
inasmuch  as  he  has  not  derived  them  from  an  impartial,  objective 
study  of  historic  Christianity,  but  has  confessedly  applied  to  this 
Christianity  a  ready-made  framework  viz.,  The  Philosophy  of  Loyalty. 
We  may  remark,  however,  that  the  views  of  the  Harvard  professor 
are  in  reality  not  as  novel  as  he  seems  to  think. 

The  reader  may  ask  what  our  author  means  exactly  by  the  title 
of  his  book,  The  Problem  of  Christianity ?  Simply  that  he  regards  the 
Christian  religion  as  a  problem  to  be  studied  in  order  to  discover  its 
essence,  to  ascertain  what  truth  there  is  in  it  (if  any  truth),  and  in 
what  form  (if  in  any  form)  Christianity  is  to  win  the  world.  For 
many  reasons  religion  is  a  most  important  study,  and  Christianity 
is  the  most  effective  expression  so  far  in  history  of  the  religious 
longing.  We  ought  therefore  to  understand  it.  And  when  we  have 
discovered  what  the  essential  features  of  Christianity  are,  the  prob¬ 
lem  arises,  Can  such  a  creed  be  accepted  by  the  “Modern  Man”? 

Confronting,  therefore,  the  question,  What  is  the  creed  of  Chris¬ 
tianity?  Professor  Royce  asks  whether  we  shall  find  the  essence  of 
the  Christian  religion  simply  in  following  the  teaching,  the  personal 
example,  and  the  spirit  of  the  Master?  If  so,  the  problem  for  the 
modern  man  as  to  adherence  to  this  is  quite  simple.  But  our  author 
declares  that  this  view  as  to  the  essential  nature  of  the  Christian 
religion  cannot  be  held.  He  says :  “Historically  speaking,  Christianity 
has  never  appeared  simply  as  the  religion  taught  by  the  Master.  It 
has  always  been  an  interpretation  of  the  Master  and  of  his  religion  in 
the  light  of  some  doctrine  concerning  his  mission,  and  also  concerning 
God,  man,  and  man’s  salvation, — a  doctrine  which  even  in  its  simplest 
expressions,  has  always  gone  beyond  what  the  Master  himself  is  tra¬ 
ditionally  reported  to  have  taught  while  he  lived”  (p.  25).  He  goes  on 
to  say  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Master  uttered  words  that  could 
not  be  fully  understood  until  interpreted  in  the  light  of  subsequent 
events, — and  such  interpretations  deepened  and  enriched  his  sayings, 
such  doctrines  supplemented  and  fulfilled  the  view  of  life  and  salva¬ 
tion  set  forth  by  the  Master.  Yet  he  declares  that  after  all  we  know 
little  or  nothing  regarding  the  person  of  Christ.  “Legends,  doubtful 
historical  hypotheses  and  dogmas  leave  us  in  this  field  in  well  known 
and  to  my  mind  simply  hopeless  perplexities.  Hence  this  book  has  no 
positive  thesis  to  maintain  regarding  the  person  of  the  Founder  of 
Christianity.  I  am  not  competent  to  settle  any  of  the  numerous  his¬ 
torical  doubts  as  to  the  Founder’s  person  and  as  to  the  details  of  His 
life”  (p.  xxvi).  How,  then,  did  the  distinctive  conceptions  of  Chris¬ 
tianity  originate?  Professor  Royce  answers:  “Historically  speaking, 
the  Christian  Church  first  discovered  the  Christian  ideas.  The  Founder 
of  Christianity,  so  far  as  we  know  what  his  teachings  were,  seems  not 
to  have  defined  them  adequately.  They  first  came  to  a  relatively  full 
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statement  through  the  religious  life  of  the  Pauline  churches ;  and  the 
Pauline  Epistles  contain  their  first,  although  still  not  quite  complete, 
formulation.  Paul  himself  was  certainly  not  the  founder  of  Chris¬ 
tianity.  But  the  Pauline  communities  first  were  conscious  of  the 
essence  of  Christianity.  .  .  .  Those  I  say  are  right  who  have  held  that 
the  Church  rather  than  the  person  of  the  Founder  ought  to  be  viewed 
as  the  central  idea  of  Christianity  (pp.  xx,  xxi).  Professor  Royce  is 
very  sure  that  the  modern  man,  to  be  just  to  his  own  historical  sense 
and  to  the  genuine  history  of  Christianity,  cannot  take  any  other  view 
than  this.  The  modern  man  must,  therefore,  decide  whether  in  view  of 
this  interpretation  of  the  essence  of  Christianity,  he  can  be  a  Christian. 

The  author  states  his  fundamental  position  with  great  distinctness  as 
follows:  “The  thesis  of  this  book  is  that  the  essence  of  Christianity,  as 
the  Apostle  Paul  stated  that  essence,  depends  upon  regarding  the  being 
which  the  early  Christian  Church  believed  itself  to  represent,  and  the 
being  which  I  call  in  this  book  the  Beloved  Community,  as  the  true 
source,  through  loyalty,  of  the  salvation  of  man”  (xxvi).  How  then 
we  may  ask  did  the  Christian  community  originate?  What  was  its 
ultimate  source?  Was  it  not  Jesus  Christ?  Professor  Royce  declares 
that  this  work  “has  no  hypothesis  whatever  as  to  how  the  Christian 
community  originated.  .  .  .  The  historical  evidence  at  hand  is  insuffi¬ 
cient  to  tell  us  how  the  Church  originated.  The  legends  do  not 
solve  the  problem”  (xxviii).  But  no  historical  student,  we  may 
remark,  can  pluck  the  Church  out  of  mid-air  in  this  way,  and  the 
author  is  compelled  later  to  recede  to  a  certain  extent  from  this 
position. 

The  method  pursued  by  Professor  Royce  in  treating  his  subject 
in  this  work  is  as  follows :  First,  to  discover  what  are  the  essential 
features  of  Christianity;  secondly,  to  discuss  their  meaning  and  the  real 
truth  at  the  bottom  of  their  symbolic  expression ;  thirdly,  to  ground 
this  esoteric  truth  of  Christianity  in  metaphysical  reality  by  a  philo¬ 
sophical  investigation.  The  first  two  heads  are  treated  together  in  the 
first  volume  entitled,  The  Christian  Doctrine  of  Life;  the  third  head 
is  treated  in  the  second  volume,  The  Real  World  and  the  Christian 
Ideas. 

I.  What  now  in  Professor  Royce’s  judgment  may  be  regarded  as 
the  essential  features  of  Christianity?  “They  are  all  of  them  ideas  that 
came  to  the  mind  of  the  Christian  world  in  the  course  of  later  efforts 
to  explain  the  true  meaning  of  the  original  teaching  regarding  the 
Kingdom  of  Heaven”  (I,  p.  35).  These  Christian  ideas  are  as  follows : 
1.  “The  salvation  of  individual  man  is  determined  by  some  sort  of 
membership  in  a  certain  spiritual  community, — a  religious  community, 
and  in  its  inmost  nature  a  divine  community,  in  whose  life  the  Chris¬ 
tian  virtues  are  to  reach  their  highest  expression,  and  the  spirit  of  the 
Master  is  to  obtain  its  earthly  fulfillment.  In  other  words:  There  is 
a  certain  universal  and  divine  spiritual  community.  Membership  in 
that  community  is  necessary  to  the  salvation  of  man”  (p.  39).  2. 

“The  individual  human  being  is  by  nature  subject  to  some  overwhelm- 
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ing  moral  burden  from  which,  if  unaided,  he  cannot  escape”  (p.  41). 
3.  “The  only  escape  for  the  individual,  the  only  union  with  the  divine 
spiritual  community  which  he  can  obtain,  is  provided  by  the  divine  plan 
for  the  redemption  of  mankind.  And  this  plan  is  one  which  includes 
an  Atonement  for  the  sins  and  for  the  guilt  of  mankind”  (p.  43). 
These  then  are  the  three  central  ideas  of  Christianity  in  Professor 
Royce’s  judgment.  Let  us  see  what  he  makes  out  of  them. 

1.  Taking  up  the  first  idea,  our  author  carries  back  the  germ  of  the 
spiritual  community  in  union  with  which  man  is  to  reach  salvation, 
to  the  teaching  of  the  Master  as  to  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven.  This 
Kingdom  is,  to  be  sure,  within  the  individual,  yet  the  Master  clearly 
indicates  that  it  has  also  a  social  meaning.  The  early  Christian 
community  under  the  guidance  of  the  Apostles  soon  organized  the 
Christian  Church,  which  was  to  stand  for  and  represent  visibly  this 
Kingdom  of  Heaven.  The  true  followers  of  the  Master  were  in  this 
Church  and  the  Divine  Spirit  was  its  guide.  An  essential  part  of 
the  earliest  Christianity  was  a  doctrine  or  faith  regarding  this  Church — 
its  meaning,  office,  and  value.  This  fact  Royce  thinks  it  is  impossible 
to  deny.  History  shows  the  realization  of  this  idea  of  the  Church 
to  be  fluent  and  baffling;  and  we  witness  the  tragedy  of  non-attain¬ 
ment  that  so  often  befalls  a  great  idea.  How  poorly  the  Church  has 
often  represented  such  an  ideal  spiritual  community  we  know.  But 
for  this  imperfection  human  nature  itself  is  responsible. 

And  now  the  question  arises,  Is  this  doctrine  itself  reasonable? 
Professor  Royce  answers,  it  is  both  reasonable  and  universal.  What 
actually  is  the  ideal  here  in  question?  Even  from  the  non-Christian 
side  of  it  we  must  regard  man  as  a  social  being,  living  in  communities 
which  have  a  varied  life.  The  community  is,  indeed,  a  kind  of  organism 
or  unit  which  the  individual  man  cannot  be  without,  and  to  which 
he  ought  to  feel  himself  devoted — to  love  as  a  precious  worthy  being 
nobler  than  himself.  Such  a  spirit  of  devotion  and  love  we  can  call 
Loyalty.  Here  Professor  Royce  brings  out  his  great  word,  the  instru¬ 
ment  with  which  he  works  over  so  much  of  his  material.  He  pro¬ 
ceeds  to  show  the  breadth  and  depth  of  the  term  as  applied  to 
different  phases  of  life  in  the  community  in  general,  as  he  had  done 
previously  in  his  work,  The  Philosophy  of  Loyalty.  Individual  man 
at  last  learns  the  meaning  of  the  Brotherhood  of  all  the  loyal,  and 
that  he  ought  to  serve  an  ideally  universal  community.  His  motives 
would  be,  evidently,  both  esthetic  and  ethical. 

Let  us  turn  back  to  the  Christian  Church.  How  did  this  ideal  of 
loyalty  to  a  universal  community  find  a  place  in  it  according  to 
Professor  Royce?  The  Master  taught  the  doctrine  of  Christian  love  as 
the  most  distinctive  thing  about  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven.  This  love 
was  not  according  to  the  Master’s  conception  a  passive  self-abnegation, 
but  positive  and  heroic;  not  merely  altruistic,  but  the  true  expression 
of  self  and  of  confidence  in  God  and  in  the  triumph  of  these  principles. 
Yet  Jesus  left  many  aspects  and  details  unnoticed,  and  the  Apostle  Paul 
offers  as  his  contribution  a  new  and  third  “being”,  in  addition  to  God 
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and  one’s  neighbor.  “This  new  being  is  a  corporate  entity, — the 
body  of  Christ,  or  the  body  of  which  the  now  divinely  exalted  Christ 
is  the  head.  Of  this  body  the  exalted  Christ  is  also  for  Paul,  the 
spirit,  and  also,  in  some  new  sense,  the  lover.  This  corporate  entity 
is  the  Christian  community  itself”  (p.  92),  and  this  community  is  the 
Church,  which  “is  more  concrete  and  less  mysterious  than  any  indi¬ 
vidual  man”.  It  is,  then,  this  being  called  the  Church  which  Christ 
loves,  and  in  union  with  which  each  member  finds  his  salvation.  It 
should  be  noted  just  here  that  the  term  salvation  for  our  author 
means  attaining  the  true  goal  of  life, — practically  an  ethical  concep¬ 
tion.  It  has  no  eschatological  reference  whatever.  To  this  Church  each 
member  displays  that  loyalty  which  Royce  defines  as  “the  thorough¬ 
going  practical  and  loving  devotion  of  a  self  to  a  united  community” 
(p.  1 14).  We  must  not  think,  however,  that  our  author  believes  that  the 
true  Church  today  is  visible,  for  it  is  still  an  invisible  Church ;  and 
in  fact,  as  we  shall  see  later,  is  not  even  limited  to  those  acquainted 
with  Christianity.  This  is  the  Church  which  displaces  Christ  as  the 
center  of  the  Christian  religion  in  flagrant  violation  of  all  history, — 
the  testimony  of  friend  and  foe  and  the  Christian  Church  itself. 
Professor  Royce,  we  are  afraid,  lacks  the  historic  sense.  His  pre¬ 
viously  conceived  philosophy  of  loyalty  ingeniously  applied  to  the 
Christian  Origins  is  responsible  for  this  strange  result. 

2.  Let  us  come  to  the  second  of  the  three  central  ideas  of  Chris¬ 
tianity,  the  moral  burden  of  the  individual,  and  our  author’s  exposi¬ 
tion  of  it.  Paul  teaches  us  that  the  individual  loaded  with  guilt  cannot 
save  himself ;  his  tainted  nature  forbids  him,  and  he  needs  Divine 
help.  This  was  the  experience  of  the  Apostle,  and  the  doctrine  has 
come  down  in  the  Church  through  the  ages.  Paul’s  theological 
coloring  was  wrong  with  reference  to  this.  The  teaching  of  tradition 
and  his  own  Rabbinical  lore  led  him  astray;  but  he  was  right  as  to 
the  facts  of  the  moral  burden,  and  his  report  of  those  facts  was 
eloquent  and  true.  This  view  of  life  with  its  moral  evil  is  indispen¬ 
sable,  says  Professor  Royce,  for  every  religious  and  moral  view  of  life. 

But  what  is  the  inner  meaning  and  the  truth  of  this  moral  burden? 
Our  author  replies:  Our  self-consciousness  about  our  conduct  is 
generated  by  our  social  environment,  our  self-knowledge  is  a  social 
product,  our  social  ideals  are  due  to  this,  and  our  very  moral  self  is 
born  of  social  contrasts  and  oppositions.  The  moral  tension  between 
our  moral  self  and  conduct,  and  the  standards,  codes,  and  customary 
laws  of  the  community  produces  unrest,  and  cries  for  relief.  Social 
training  and  discipline  intensify  the  tension,  and  so  increase  the  moral 
burden  of  the  individual.  The  tension  is  made  greater  by  man’s 
natural  spiritual  self-assertion  over  against  what  seems  to  him  “a  vast 
impersonal  social  will”.  Culture  also  increases  this  tendency  to  indi¬ 
vidualism  in  opposition  to  the  collectivism  of  the  social  environment. 
And  so  the  burden  grows.  Therefore  conflict  arises  with  a  divided  self- 
will,  and  the  individual  exclaims :  “O  wretched  man  that  I  am !” 
This  Professor  Royce  believes  “is  the  deeper  sense  and  truth  of 
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the  doctrine  of  the  inherent  moral  taint  of  the  social  individual”. 
The  conception  of  “law”  is  explained  as  follows :  “Comparing  our 
doings  with  the  standards  that  the  social  will  furnishes  to  us,  in  the 
form  of  customs  and  rules,  we  become  aware  both  of  what  Paul 
calls,  in  a  special  instance,  ‘the  law’  and  of  ourselves  either  as  in 
harmony  with  or  opposed  to  this  law”  (p.  133).  Professor  Royce 
knows,  of  course,  as  well  as  any  one  that  this  esoteric  interpretation 
is  very  far  removed  from  Paul’s  conception  of  law,  which  was  the 
law  of  God.  This  interpretation  of  the  inner  meaning  of  Paul’s  idea 
is  a  most  singular  metamorphosis.  On  the  whole  we  prefer  the  Pauline 
interpretation  of  the  Pauline  idea  with  its  depth  of  meaning  to  the 
lighter  touch  of  Professor  Royce.  We  even  fancy  that  the  Apostle 
Paul,  could  he  return  in  the  flesh,  and  listen  to  this  enlightenment 
as  to  the  profound  and  occult  meaning  of  his  own  words,  which  was 
hidden  from  his  eyes,  would  at  this  point  rend  his  garments. 

But  what  is  the  remedy  for  this  state  of  affairs?  Paul’s  answer, 
Professor  Royce  remarks,  is  simple.  “To  his  mind  a  new  revelation 
has  been  made,  from  a  spiritual  realm  wholly  above  our  social  order 
and  its  conflicts.  Yet  this  revelation  is,  in  a  new  way,  social.  For  it 
tells  us :  There  is  a  certain  divinely  instituted  community  ...  its 
indwelling  spirit  is  concrete  and  living,  but  it  is  also  a  loving  spirit. 
It  is  the  body  of  Christ.  The  risen  Lord  dwells  in  it  and  in  its  life. 
It  is  as  much  a  person  as  He  was  when  He  walked  the  earth.  And  He 
is  as  much  the  spirit  of  that  community  as  He  is  a  person.  Love 
that  community;  let  its  spirit,  through  this  love,  become  your  own. 
Let  its  Lord  be  your  Lord.  Be  one  in  him  and  with  him  and 
with  His  Church.  And  lo !  the  natural  self  is  dead.  The  new  life  takes 
possession  of  you.  You  are  a  new  creature.  The  law  has  no  dominion 
over  you.  Paul’s  doctrine  is  that  salvation  comes  through  loyalty. 
Loyalty  involves  an  essentially  new  type  of  self-consciousness,  the 
consciousness  of  one  who  loves  a  community  as  a  person”  (pp.  157, 
158).  We  humbly  dissent  from  this  view  of  our  author,  either  as  being 
Paul’s  own  doctrine  or  the  cryptic  significance  of  that  doctrine,  though 
our  humility  is  somewhat  mitigated  by  our  conviction  that  they  that 
be  with  us  in  this  dissent  are  more  than  they  that  be  with  Professor 
Royce.  The  gospel  which  Paul  preached  and  which  has  been  the 
power  of  God  unto  salvation  ever  since,  has  not  been  loyalty  to  any 
community  or  Church,  but  was  expressed  in  the  words  of  Paul  when 
he  declared,  “For  I  determined  to  know  nothing  among  you  save 
Jesus  Christ  and  Him  crucified.” 

But  Paul  has  a  doctrine  of  salvation  by  divine  grace ;  and  Royce 
must  now  explain  to  us,  and  incidentally  to  Paul,  the  true  meaning 
of  this.  In  order  to  explicate  it,  our  author  describes  a  little  further 
the  Universal  or  Beloved  Community.  “Any  highly  organized  com¬ 
munity  ...  is  as  truly  a  human  being  as  you  and  I  are  individually 
human.  .  .  .  The  difference  between  the  individual  human  beings  of 
our  ordinary  social  intercourse,  and  the  communities,  is  a  difference 
justly  characterized,  in  my  opinion,  by  speaking  of  these  two  as 
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grades  or  levels  of  human  life”  (pp.  166-167).  We  catch  here,  we 
think,  a  glimpse  of  Professor  Royce’s  absolute  monism,  which  would 
regard  individuals,  or  a  complex  of  individuals,  as  equally  personal 
centers  of  consciousness  in  the  one  monistic  reality.  But  what  is 
grace  according  to  Paul?  It  is  the  power,  says  Professor  Royce,  that 
gives  to  the  Christian  convert  the  new  loyalty,  loyalty  to  the  Beloved 
Community,  which  may  be  called  the  Realm  of  Grace.  And  the  love 
which  can  be  given  to  this  community  could  not  possibly  be  given  to 
“a  detached  human  individual”.  It  is  the  divine  grace  which  creates 
the  Beloved  Community  and  arouses  in  man  a  love  for  it,  and  this 
divine  grace  came  through  Jesus  Christ.  He  died  for  it  and  is  now 
identified  with  its  spirit  or  “being”.  Christianity  has  tried  to  identify 
the  “being”  of  this  ideal  community  with  the  “being”  of  God.  Again 
we  remark  it  is  obvious  that  the  identification  of  all  these  “beings” 
with  one  another  is  on  the  basis  of  Professor  Royce’s  philosophy.  We 
would  also  venture  to  say  that  no  one  can  understand  Paul’s  doctrine 
of  divine  grace  who  misses  out  the  depths  of  Paul’s  doctrine  of  sin. 

Professor  Royce  now  proceeds  to  show,  acknowledging  to  a  certain 
extent  indebtedness  at  this  point  to  Percy  Gardner  and  to  Professor 
Troeltsch,  that  the  doctrine  of  Christ’s  deity  and  that  of  the  Trinity 
were  worked  out  through  the  principle  of  loyalty  to  the  community. 
Christ  was  the  Spirit  of  the  Church,  He  was  its  body,  God  was  its 
Being,  loyalty  to  the  Church  saved — therefore  arose  the  dogmas  of  how 
these  divine  natures  and  “beings”  were  correlated.  There  is  no 
doubt,  of  course,  that  doctrine  in  the  Christian  Church  developed  in 
harmony  with  religious  experience,  but  this  is  very  different  from  the 
doctrine  of  Professor  Troeltsch. 

3.  But  our  author  decides  to  look  more  closely  at  the  significance 
of  sin  and  guilt  in  order  that  he  may  consider  more  definitely  the  third 
Christian  idea,  vis.,  the  way  of  getting  rid  of  the  moral  burden.  Can 
we  simply  rid  ourselves  of  sin  by  turning  around  and  leading  a  new 
life  of  love  in  the  spirit  of  Jesus?  What  did  Jesus  say  on  this  point? 
Royce  tells  us  he  made  sin  a  matter  of  the  heart,  and  whatever  is  at 
variance  with  love  to  God  and  man  is  sin.  A  persistence  in  sin  without 
repentance  and  faith  means  destruction.  Did  the  Christian  Community 
later  introduce  any  new  idea  as  to  the  means  of  escape  from  sin? 
Professors  Royce  answers,  No;  and  declares  that  it  was  “but  an 
inevitable  development  of  the  original  teaching  of  the  founder  and 
of  these  early  reports  about  his  authority  to  forgive,  when  the  Chris¬ 
tian  community  later  conceived  that  salvation  from  personal  and 
voluntary  sin  had  become  possible  through  the  work  which  the  de¬ 
parted  Lord  had  done  while  on  earth.  How  Christ  saved  from  sin 
became  hereupon  a  problem.  But  that  he  saved  from  sin,  and  that  he 
somehow  did  so  through  what  he  won  for  men  by  his  death,  became 
a  central  constituent  of  the  later  Christian  tradition”  (p.  231).  The 
two  traditional  theses  of  Christianity  just  here  our  author  declares 
to  be :  “First,  by  no  deed  of  his  own,  unaided  by  the  supernatural 
consequences  of  the  work  pf  Christ,  can  the  wilful  sinner  win  forgive- 
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ness.  Second,  the  penalty  of  unforgiven  sin  is  the  endless  second 
death”  (p.  225).  Can  the  modern  mind  accept  these  theses?  No,  is 
the  reply,  it  is  manifestly  hostile  to  them;  only  the  Christianity  of  the 
parables  is  acceptable  to  it.  Is  there  any  way  of  mediation?  Pro¬ 
fessor  Royce  again  comes  to  the  rescue.  Evidently  the  Church,  he 
says,  used  imagery  in  its  setting  forth  of  the  idea  of  sin  and  its 
penalty.  Its  imagination  worked  out  many  novelties  which  were  of 
local,  or  heathen,  or  even  of  primitive  origin.  Therefore  we  must  go 
below  this  to  the  underlying  truth.  And  so  Professor  Royce  again 
gives  us  his  own  interpretation  of  its  esoteric  meaning,  as  follows : 

Every  man  who  has  his  ideal  and  falls  short  of  it  knows  himself 
to  be  wrong.  Sometimes  when  he  has  deliberately  in  a  conscious  trans¬ 
gression  betrayed  his  cause,  he  feels  he  can  never  forgive  himself. 
He  has  committed  what  would  be  called  in  modern  language  the  sin 
against  the  Holy  Ghost.  And  so  the  man  is  plunged  in  despair.  He 
may  try  to  say,  forget  the  past,  do  better  in  the  future.  But  Professor 
Royce  shows  very  well  what  a  terrible  feeling  of  treason  the  man  has 
who  is  false  to  his  moral  vision  and  to  his  better  self.  Moreover,  he 
has  the  overwhelming  sense  that  what  he  has  done  is  in  “the  hell  of 
the  irrevocable”.  The  guilt  is  eternal.  No  new  deed  can  destroy  the 
past  or  avert  its  consequences.  To  this  treason  the  man  can  never 
reconcile  himself.  He  knows  that  he  was  once  a  traitor.  This,  says 
our  author,  is  the  essential  meaning  underlying  the  traditional  doctrine 
of  endless  penalty  for  wilful  sin. 

But  how  can  the  traitor  become  in  any  way  reconciled  to  himself  and 
to  his  own  moral  world?  How  can  he  effect  a  tragic  reconciliation 
with  his  own  feeling  of  guilt?  He  does  not  find  reconciliation,  Pro¬ 
fessor  Royce  declares,  in  the  penal  satisfaction  theory  through  Christ’s 
sacrifice,  nor  in  the  moral  theories  of  the  atonement  of  Christ.  Besides 
this,  the  traitor  has  been  untrue,  not  only  to  himself,  but  to  the 
community;  he  betrayed  its  cause,  and  his  deed  was  fitted  to  wreck 
this  community.  How  can  he  ever  reconcile  himself  to  this  additional 
treason?  And  the  community,  too,  how  can  it  ever  become  reconciled 
to  the  traitor  and  his  betrayal?  It  may  forgive  him,  but  how  can  it 
ever  reconcile  itself  to  him  and  to  his  treason?  Royce  insists  that 
this  is  not  a  mere  theological  problem,  but  one  in  daily  life.  The 
reconciliation  can  occur  only  on  certain  conditions:  1.  This  treason 
shall  furnish  the  opportunity  for  some  loyal  servant  of  the  community 
so  to  act  that  a  great  good  shall  result  which  otherwise  never  would 
have  come  into  existence.  2.  “The  world  as  transformed  by  this 
creative  deed  is  better  than  it  would  have  been  had  all  else  remained 
the  same,  but  had  that  deed  of  treason  not  been  done  at  all.”  But 
how  are  these  conditions  fulfilled  in  the  Christian  legends  as  to 
Christ’s  work?  In  this  way:  “Christian  feeling,  Christian  art,  Chris¬ 
tian  worship,  have  been  full  of  the  sense  that  somehow  (and  how 
has  remained  indeed  a  mystery)  there  was  something  so  precious  about 
the  work  of  Christ,  something  so  divinely  wise  (so  skilful  and  divinely 
beautiful)  about  the  plan  of  salvation — that  as  a  result  of  all  this 
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after  Christ’s  work  was  done,  the  world  as  a  whole  was  a  nobler  and 
richer  and  worthier  creation  than  it  would  have  been  if  Adam  had 
not  sinned”  (p.  319).  There  are  elements  of  truth  in  this,  and  we 
have  always  thought  it  should  be  at  present  a  great  comfort  to  Adam. 
It  may  also  help  us  as  we  try  to  justify  God’s  permission  of  sin  both 
originally  and  now,  and  in  general  his  mysterious  providences ;  but 
how  does  it  reconcile  God  to  wicked  men  or  wicked  men  to  God?  This 
idea  of  Professor  Royce’s  is  not  new,  though  he  has  worked  it  out 
well,  almost  brilliantly.  It  is  a  part  of  almost  every  theodicy.  The 
only  strange  part  is  that  our  author  should  fancy  it  could  possibly  be 
a  substitute  for  a  real  atonement  for  sin. 

But  what  does  Professor  Royce  do  with  Christianity’s  idea  of  the 
special  work  of  Christ?  He  declares  that  Christianity  has  expressed 
this,  which  is  the  true  view,  “in  the  symbolic  form  of  a  report  con¬ 
cerning  the  supernatural  work  of  Christ.  ...  As  a  Christian  idea,  the 
atonement  is  expressed  in  a  symbol  whose  divine  interpretation  is 
merely  felt  and  is  viewed  as  a  mystery”  (p.  323).  Here  we  have  again 
Professor  Royce’s  doctrine  of  symbolism  in  Christian  truth,  of  which 
he  makes  frequent  use  in  different  parts  of  his  work.  The  method  is 
not  a  new  one.  First  get  an  a  priori  philosophical  or  ethical  con¬ 
struction  of  what  Christian  doctrines  ought  to  mean ;  then  explain  away 
their  clearest  meaning  as  being  “symbolic”.  The  Christian  Church  has 
not  forgotten  Hegel,  and  we  recall  Sabatier  of  more  recent  days. 

4.  Professor  Royce  now  takes  these  three  central  ideas  of  Chris¬ 
tianity  and  declares  that  they  must  be  woven  into  a  Christian  doctrine 
of  life,  “that  is,  a  coherent  and  comprehensive  teaching  concerning 
both  the  moral  conduct  of  life  and  the  realm  wherein  the  highest 
good  is  to  be  hoped  for,  sought  and  haply  won”  (p.  329).  Professor 
Royce  intends  this  definition  to  indicate  that  in  the  Christian  doctrine 
of  life,  ethical  and  religious  ideas  are  blended.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
however,  the  religious  part  is  almost  completely  ethicized.  To  explain 
his  meaning  more  clearly  the  author  notes  some  of  the  agreements 
and  disagreements  of  Buddhism  and  Christianity,  and  a  great  deal  that 
he  says  is  well  put.  But  he  will  find  few  to  agree  with  him  when  he 
declares  that  the  chief  difference  between  Christianity  and  Buddhism  is 
in  the  former’s  doctrine  of  the  Beloved  Community.  The  difference  in 
the  life  and  personality  of  the  founders  of  the  two  religions  he  dis¬ 
poses  of  in  the  following  summary  fashion :  “When  we  add  to  all 
these  parallels  the  fact  that  each  of  these  religions  had  an  historical 
founder  whose  life  later  came  to  be  the  object  of  many  legendary 
reports ;  and  that  the  legends  in  each  case  were  so  framed  by  the  reli¬ 
gious  imagination  of  the  early  followers  of  the  faith  in  question  that 
they  included  symbolism  whereby  a  portion  of  the  true  meaning  of  each 
faith  is  expressed  in  the  stories  about  the  founder, — when  I  say  we  add 
this  fact  to  all  the  others,  we  get  some  hint  of  the  very  genuine  com¬ 
munity  of  spirit  which  belongs  to  these  two  great  world  religions” 
(p.  338).  Professor  Royce  elucidates  further  his  idea  of  the  Beloved 
Community  by  declaring  that  it  is  still  hidden  from  our  imperfect 
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human  view.  We  cannot  find  it,  and  therefore  the  great  obligation 
upon  us  in  Christian  morals  is  to  create  it.  This  differs,  we  may 
remark,  very  little  from  the  general  conception  of  our  duty  to  bring 
about  the  most  perfect  Brotherhood  of  all  men.  The  Christian  doctrine 
of  life,  according  to  the  author,  is  simply  to  live  in  accordance  with  the 
central  Christian  ideas  as  he  has  outlined  them. 

How  does  the  modern  mind  view  these  ideas?  The  characteristically 
modern  view  of  the  meaning  and  destiny  of  religion  contains  three 
definite  assertions:  “i.  No  religion  can  survive  unless  it  keeps  in  touch 
with  men’s  conscious  needs.  2.  In  the  future,  men’s  needs  will  be 
subject  to  vastly  complex  and  rapidly  changing  social  motives.  3.  In 
the  future  religion  as  a  power  aiming  to  win  and  to  keep  a  place  in 
men’s  hearts,  can  no  longer  permanently  count  on  institutional  forces 
which  have  in  the  past  been  amongst  its  strongest  supports”  (p.  393). 
What  is  to  be  said  then  as  to  the  future  of  Christianity?  Its  strength 
has  always  been  in  its  ideas  as  outlined  and  interpreted  in  this  book, 
says  Professor  Royce,  and  in  these  it  must  continue  to  lie.  In  other 
words  if  the  modern  mind  is  to  accept  Christianity  in  the  future,  it 
must  not  be  the  Church’s  but  Royce’s  Christianity ! 

II.  And  now  having  completed  this  study  of  the  Christian  Doctrine 
of  Life,  Professor  Royce  comes  to  his  second  task  which  is  to  see 
whether  it  can  be  grounded  in  the  world  of  reality.  Our  fathers  re¬ 
garded  Christianity  as  a  revelation  concerning  the  origin  and  fate 
of  the  whole  cosmos.  The  same  problem  is  forced  upon  us.  “We  must 
consider  what  is  the  consistent  position  for  the  modern  mind  to 
accept  when  the  inquiry  arises :  Has  the  Christian  doctrine  of  life  a 
more  than  human  meaning  and  foundation?  Does  this  doctrine  ex¬ 
press  a  truth  not  only  about  man  but  about  the  whole  world  and 
about  God?”  (II,  7).  We  may  try  to  evade  this  problem,  but  the 
modern  man  will  insist  that  we  face  it,  especially  since  modern  science 
has  given  us  a  new  cosmology.  Now  we  have  found  Christianity’s 
central  idea,  continues  Professor  Royce,  to  be  the  Universal  Commun¬ 
ity.  Therefore  our  philosophical  theology  must  depend  upon  the 
metaphysical  interpretation  and  foundation  of  the  Community.  Modern 
social  pluralism  advances  a  true  statement  when  it  postulates  the 
individuation  of  selves.  Nevertheless  the  life  of  the  Community  as 
constituted  by  the  Spirit  is  the  main  fact.  The  Community  is  the 
One  and  the  Many;  it  has  a  history,  a  memory  of  the  past,  and  a 
hope  for  the  future.  It  is  a  unit  and  a  reality.  At  the  same  time 
it  is  a  psychological  unity  composed  of  many  selves ;  it  is  a  “com¬ 
pounding  of  consciousness”.  We  have  not  space  to  follow  Professor 
Royce  here  in  details  and  it  is  not  necessary,  for  we  have  his  cus¬ 
tomary  teaching,  that  the  Community  is  a  kind  of  entity  or  person  with 
individual  souls  as  units  constituting  a  real  life. 

As  applied  to  the  Pauline  churches,  Professor  Royce  explains  their 
community-nature  on  the  principle  of  a  supposed  common  memory  of 
salvation  in  the  Lord’s  death  and  resurrection,  a  common  faith  in 
Him,  a  common  hope  for  the  future,  as  well  as  a  common  life  of  deeds. 
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in  cooperation.  No  wonder  each  individual  member  exercised  love 
and  loyalty  to  this  community.  This  Christian  community  constituted 
a  single  entity  despite  the  multiplicity  of  its  members.  If  now  all  man¬ 
kind  constitute  the  ideal  community,  and  if  the  universe  itself  is  a 
community,  and  if  God  is  a  community,  then  we  should  expect  love 
and  loyalty  to  a  community  to  have  a  cosmic  significance.  Thus  a 
metaphysical  foundation  is  secured  for  this  central  Christian  idea. 
No  one,  we  suppose,  in  considering  these  views  of  the  author  would 
deny  the  reality  of  the  Church  of  Christ  as  His  Body,  a  living  unity; 
but  the  absolute  identification  of  this  Community  with  the  essence  of 
Christ,  of  God,  and  of  individual  believers  on  a  basis  of  Absolute 
Monism  is  something  different.  This  is  true  especially  as  the  Com¬ 
munity  displaces  Jesus  Christ  as  the  center  of  the  believer’s  love  and 
loyalty — the  historic  figure  of  the  Master  disappearing  in  the  legendary 
mists  of  the  past.  Royce  evidently  took  his  Monistic  Idealism,  postu¬ 
lating  God  in  his  own  being  as  a  great  Community,  including  in  His. 
essence  the  substance  of  finite  souls,  and  poured  Christianity  into  this, 
mould  prepared  beforehand. 

Professor  Royce  now  enters  upon  a  discussion  which  he  declares^ 
marks  a  distinct  advance  even  in  his  general  philosophy.  He  calls 
attention  to  the  fact  that  up  to  the  present  point  in  these  volumes  he 
has  been  interpreting  Christianity,  the  philosophy  of  loyalty,  the  nature 
of  the  Community,  etc.  It  is  time,  he  says,  to  ask  what  we  mean 
by  interpretation.  What  is  it,  and  what  do  we  gain  by  it?  The 
answers  to  these  questions  he  gives  in  chapters  on  The  Nature  of 
Interpretation,  The  Will  to  Interpret,  and  The  World  of  Interpre¬ 
tation.  For  his  views  here  he  acknowledges  his  indebtedness  to 
Charles  Peirce.  Cognitive  processes  are  not  merely  perception  and 
conception,  but  also  interpretation ;  and  Professor  Royce  uses  this 
threefold  process  in  a  polemic  way,  against  pragmatism.  He  declares 
that  this  triadic  relation  throws  light  upon  all  the  principal  issues  before 
us.  For  example,  while  absolute  pragmatism  makes  truth  mutable 
by  its  dual  process  of  cognition, — by  this  threefold  process  the  past 
is  immutable,  and  must  be  so,  since  it  is  due  to  an  interpretation  of 
objective  realities.  Therefore  the  sinful  deed  of  the  past,  the  traitor’s 
betrayal  of  his  cause,  is  irrevocable.  We  learn  of  the  existence  of  our 
fellow  men  only  through  interpretation,  and  therefore  become  ac¬ 
quainted  with  social  relationships  and  Communities.  Thus  we  get  a 
place  for  religion.  That  there  is  much  truth  in  this  contention  of 
Peirce  and  Royce  as  to  the  importance  of  the  cognitive  process  of 
interpretation  we  do  not  suppose  will  be  doubted.  Professor  Royce’s 
application  of  it,  however,  is  another  story. 

The  author  proceeds  to  apply  this  principle  of  interpretation  more 
closely  to  the  Community.  There  are  here  three  of  us  in  this  process 
of  interpretation — I  who  interpret,  you  who  are  interpreted,  and  my 
neighbor  to  whom  I  interpret.  These  three  therefore  form  a  Com¬ 
munity  of  Interpretation.  The  best  interpreter  of  the  spiritual  unity 
of  this  community  would  be  the  one  who  best  served  it  as  servant  of 
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all.  Loyalty  and  love  are  in  this  community  of  interpretation ;  and 
the  future  Beloved  Community  is  such  a  one.  We  catch  the  meta¬ 
physical  implication  of  this  line  of  thought  when  Royce  adds :  “And  if 
in  ideal  we  aim  to  conceive  the  Divine  Nature,  how  better  can  we  con¬ 
ceive  it  than  in  the  form  of  the  Community  of  Interpretation;  and 
above  all  in  the  form  of  the  Interpreter  who  interprets  all  to  all, 
and  each  individual  to  the  world,  and  the  world  of  spirits  to  each  in¬ 
dividual”  (II,  219).  Note  the  Hegelian  flavor  of  the  following 
sentence :  “In  him  the  Community,  the  Individual,  and  the  Absolute 
would  be  completely  expressed,  reconciled,  and  distinguished”  (II, 
p.  220).  The  problem  of  the  One  and  the  Many  would  then  find  its 
ideally  complete  expression  and  solution  in  the  Interpreter — God,  and 
His  Community. 

Professor  Royce  still  continues  his  insistence  on  interpretation  in 
its  relation  to  the  fundamental  character  of  the  Community-concept. 
Even  in  discoveries  in  physical  science,  the  discoverer  appeals  for 
confirmation  to  a  scientific  community,  the  existence  of  which  can  be 
known  only  through  interpretation.  In  the  same  way  the  solution 
of  the  riddle  of  the  universe  is  a  work  of  interpretation,  and  the  phi¬ 
losopher  is  only  an  interpreter  of  it  to  his  fellow-philosophers.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Royce  certainly  ought  to  have  at  this  point  our  approval  in  so 
far  as  he  is  battling  against  a  subjectivistic  pragmatism.  And  he  is 
undoubtedly  correct  when  he  says :  “Whether  a  philosopher  calls 
himself  realist  or  idealist,  monist  or  pluralist,  theist  or  materialist, 
empiricist  or  rationalist,  his  philosophy  wherever  he  states  it  takes 
the  form  of  saying:  The  true,  the  genuine  interpretation  of  the 
antithesis  (appearance  and  reality)  is  such  and  such”  (II,  269).  Pro¬ 
fessor  Royce  claims  that  this  supports  his  idea  of  the  basal  nature  of 
the  Community-concept  because  an  interpretation  is  real  only  if  the 
appropriate  community  is  real,  and  is  true  only  if  that  community 
reaches  its  goal.  Unless  both  the  interpreter  and  the  community  are 
real,  there  is  no  real  world.  And  so  Professor  Royce  concludes  that 
“the  universe  itself  has  the  form  and  real  character  of  a  community 
of  interpretation.  .  .  .  To  the  world  then  belongs  an  Interpreter  of  its 
own  life.  In  this  sense,  then,  the  world  is  the  process  and  the 
life  of  the  Spirit  and  of  the  Community”  (II,  275,  276). 

It  will  be  noted  that  our  author  has,  by  his  reasoning,  reached  the 
metaphysical  result  that  the  real  world  itself  is  in  its  wholeness  a 
Community.  He  had  previously  shown  that  the  Christian  doctrine  of 
life  is  dominated  by  the  ideal  of  the  Universal  Community.  He  pur¬ 
poses  now  to  make  explicit  the  relations  between  these  two  assertions, 
especially  to  make  clearer  what  he  calls  the  ground  plan  of  the  World 
of  Interpretation.  Royce  does  this  especially  through  what  is  denomi¬ 
nated  The  Doctrine  of  Signs — again  acknowledging  obligation,  to  a 
certain  extent,  to  Peirce’s  theory  of  Signs.  It  is  not  necessary  to  follow 
him  into  the  details  of  this  as  it  is  in  the  main  only  an  amplification 
of  what  has  been  already  given.  In  the  treatment  of  it  some  good 
points  are  made  against  Bergson,  James,  and  certain  aspects  of 
pragmatism. 
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Our  author  has  now  completed  grounding  his  ideals  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  religion  in  a  metaphysical  basis  and  turns  to  a  further  justification 
of  his  whole  account  of  the  essence  of  Christianity.  It  might  be  asked, 
he  says,  whether  the  fragment  of  traditional  Christian  doctrine  which 
is  here  interpreted  and  defended  is  worthy  to  be  called  a  religion  at  all ; 
and  if  so,  is  this  religion  Christian?  Professor  Royce  answers  by 
supposing  that  a  Pauline  Christian,  a  cultured  Greek  of  Paul’s  day 
who  had  accepted  Paul’s  Christianity,  should  come  back  to  life  to-day. 
Let  us  suppose  that  he  first  masters  the  modern  world  of  learning  and 
of  culture,  and  then  proceeds  to  examine  present-day  Christianity  as 
compared  with  Paul’s.  He  discovers:  i.  The  Lord  has  not  come,  nor 
the  end  of  the  world.  2.  The  Pauline  angels  and  demons  and  even  the 
Pauline  conception  of  nature  have  passed  away.  3.  As  to  Christ’s 
death  and  resurrection,  he  believed  once  that  they  were  essential  and 
historical  truths;  what  shall  he  believe  now?  The  problem  for  such  a 
man  is,  how  far  in  the  light  of  modern  knowledge  he  can  still  hold 
the  old  views.  To  make  a  long  story  short,  he  is  compelled  to  accept 
the  interpretation  of  Professor  Royce  as  to  what  is  essential  Chris¬ 
tianity.  He  is  compelled  to  throw  aside  masses  of  ancient  imagery 
and  legend  as  mere  symbols  of  deeper  truth,  but  “the  one  thing  by 
which  he  must  hold  fast  is  the  Pauline  doctrine  of  the  presence  of  the 
redeeming  divine  spirit  in  the  living  Church.  This  doctrine  in  some 
form  he  must  retain.  If  he  can  retain  it,  he  will  be  in  spirit  a  Pauline 
Christian  however  he  otherwise  interprets  the  person  of  Christ’’  (362). 
But  how  large  must  he  conceive  this  Church  to  be?  “The  Church, 
however,  must  mean  the  company  of  all  mankind  in  so  far  as  mankind 
actually  win  the  genuine  and  redeeming  life  in  brotherhood,  in  loyalty, 
and  in  the  Beloved  Community.  .  .  .  The  true  Church  is  represented  on 
earth  by  whatever  body  of  men  are  most  faithful,  according  to  their 
lights,  to  the  cause  of  the  unity  of  all  mankind’’  (pp.  367,  8).  If  now 
this  Returned  Guest  from  the  other  world  asks  as  to  the  basis  in 
metaphysical  reality  of  this  new  Christianity,  the  author  proceeds, 
as  he  himself  explains,  to  ground  him  in  the  Roycean  philosophy.  The 
reader  of  this  review  will  notice  the  minimum  of  content  given  to 
Christianity  as  compared  with  the  maximum  of  breadth  given  to  the 
Church ! 

We  have  attempted  in  this  review  to  give  the  reader  Professor 
Royce’s  line  of  thought  as  he  develops  his  views  concerning  the 
nature  of  Christianity,  as  the  modern  man  could  hold  it  to-day,  and 
concerning  its  metaphysical  justification.  We  have  indicated,  as  we 
have  tried  to  do  this,  some  criticisms  at  the  salient  points  of  the 
author’s  explication.  Perhaps  only  a  few  words  are  necessary  in 
•conclusion. 

We  have  intimated  that  Professor  Royce’s  Absolute  Monism  was 
probably  responsible  (at  least  in  part)  for  his  transformation  of 
the  essence  of  Christianity.  We  have  not  meant  to  assert  by  this 
that  all  idealistic  monists  would  accept  these  conclusions  from  the 
premises.  Men  like  John  Caird  of  the  old  country,  Augustus  H. 
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Strong  of  the  new,  and  many  others  are  witnesses  to  the  contrary. 

Attention  should  be  called  to  the  fact  that  in  these  volumes  the 
author  does  not  touch  the  subject  of  the  Incarnation  which  he  had 
previously  treated  in  one  of  his  articles.  This  omission  is  the 
more  surprising,  since  the  present  work  claims  to  synthesize  the 
essential  ideas  of  Christianity;  and  the  article  in  the  Harvard  Theo¬ 
logical  Rezdew  presented  the  Incarnation  as  one  of  these  essentials, — 
i.e.,  the  incarnation  as  interpreted  by  Professor  Royce. 

We  have  noted  the  interpretation  of  the  doctrine  of  the  endless 
penalty  of  unforgiven  sin  as  consisting  in  the  feeling  that  the  sinner 
was  in  the  hell  of  the  irrevocable.  Yet  as  to  the  life  beyond  the 
grave  for  those  who  are  not  members  of  the  Beloved  Community,  and 
even  for  those  who  are,  our  author  is  silent.  In  the  present  work  he 
has  no  doctrine  whatever  as  to  the  future  life. 

What  is  there  absolutely  new,  it  may  be  asked,  in  the  views  of  our 
author  as  to  the  nature  of  Christianity?  We  are  constrained  to  say, 
very  little.  There  is  some  originality  in  Professor  Royce’s  general 
method  of  treatment,  in  the  application  of  his  philosophy  of  loyalty, 
and  in  his  explication  of  his  metaphysical  basis;  but  in  the  results 
reached  as  to  the  essence  of  the  Christian  religion — well,  we  have  had 
them  before.  Others  have  also  dissipated  the  figure  of  the  historic 
Jesus  into  the  mists  of  legend.  Others  have  made  either  Paul  or 
some  part  of  the  primitive  Christian  community  the  real  founder  of 
Christianity  and  of  its  'Church.  Others  have  symbolized  away  the 
Pauline  ideas.  Others  have  ethicized  the  conception  of  salvation  by 
making  it  the  attainment  of  the  true  goal  of  moral  life  in  this  world, 
and  ignoring  the  world  hereafter.  Others  have  made  Christianity 
to  consist  essentially  in  the  brotherhood  of  all  men  in  an  ideal  com¬ 
munity  filled  with  the  divine  spirit.  Others  have  thought  that  a  con¬ 
sciousness  of  sin  was  rooted  originally  in  an  antagonism  between  the 
individual’s  own  will  and  conceptions,  and  those  of  the  community. 
And  others  also  have  either  ignored  any  doctrine  of  the  Incarnation^ 
or  have  volatilized  it. 

There  are  some  things  in  this  work,  of  course,  that  should  win  strong 
approval.  Among  them,  Royce’s  vindication,  as  elsewhere,  of  a  theism 
that  gives  him  in  his  judgment  a  living  and  personal  God.  He  also 
stands  for  the  law  of  duty,  the  reality  of  ideals,  and  other  fundamental 
ethical  conceptions.  He  has  also,  while  failing  to  reach  any  real 
doctrine  of  the  Atonement,  laid  a  basis  for  it  in  his  vivid  delineation 
of  the  guilty  consciousness  of  the  sinner.  There  is  likewise  much  in 
these  volumes  in  the  way  of  suggestion  and  intellectual  stimulus. 

Royce’s  style  of  writing  in  this  his  latest  work  is,  as  in  all  his  books, 
clear,  strong,  and  sincere.  In  the  present  one,  the  diction  impresses 
us  as  more  carefully  wrought  out  and  the  rhetoric  as  more  ornate  than 
in  his  previous  volumes.  The  feeling  is  also  deeper  and  the  quality  of 
power  greater.  There  is,  however,  throughout  an  unfortunate  amount 
of  repetition  both  of  thought  and  expression  that  hinders  the  flow 
of  ideas  and  the  progress  of  the  reader. 
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The  volumes  are  attractively  bound,  the  letter-press  and  paper  are 
excellent,  and  the  work  is  furnished  with  an  admirable  index. 

McCormick  Theological  Seminary.  Benjamin  Lewis  Hobson. 

Nature  and  Cognition  of  Space  and  Time.  By  Rev.  Johnston  Estep 
Walter,  Author  of  “The  Perception  of  Space  and  Matter”  and 
“The  Principles  of  Knowledge”.  West  Newton,  Pa.:  Johnston 
and  Penney.  1914.  8vo,  pp.  186. 

This  is  a  “discussion  of  the  Nature  and  our  Cognition  of  Space  and 
Time  grounded  on  the  fundamental  postulates  of  dualistic  Realism”. 
“It  maintains  the  reality  of  space  and  time  in  contradiction  to  the 
Kantian  hypothesis  of  ideality;  space  being  held  to  be  real  as  an  inde¬ 
pendent  entity,  and  time  as  an  attribute  or  property  of  entities.” 

The  discussion  is  clear,  well-informed,  up  to  date;  and  it  conducts, 
as  it  seems  to  us,  to  the  right  conclusion.  Indeed,  we  welcome  it 
heartily  as  indicative  of  a  tendency  to  return  to  the  older  realism 
from  the  Berkeleian  and  the  Kantian  idealism,  and  also  from  what 
in  strangely  called  the  “new  realism”.  We  shall  eagerly  await  the 
“psychological  essay”  which  the  author  promises  us  in  his  “preface” 
under  the  title  of  “Subject  and  Object”. 

Princeton.  William  Brenton  Greene,  Jr. 

Nietasche,  And  Other  Exponents  of  Individualism.  By  Paul  Carus. 
Chicago,  London :  The  Open  Court  Publishing  Company.  1914. 
8vo,  pp.  150. 

This  is  not  a  biography.  It  is  rather  a  series  of  glimpses  of  the 
prophet  of  anarchy;  his  life,  his  character,  his  work,  his  influence. 
We  are  shown  his  “anti-scientific  tendencies”.  We  are  given  “Deussen’s 
recollections  of  his  youth”.  The  “extreme  nominalism”  of  his  phi¬ 
losophy  is  pointed  out.  His  “originality”  is  estimated  as  less  than  he 
himself  thought  it  to  be.  The  “quintessence  of  his  philosophy”,  “the 
Overman”,  is  described.  His  chief  writing,  “Thus  spake  Zarathustra” 
is  quoted  at  length  and  commented  on.  The  “contrast  between  his 
philosophy  and  his  own  habits  of  life”  is  so  presented  that  we  see  him 
really  to  have  been  “a  protest  against  himself”.  A  chapter  is  given  to 
his  “predecessor”  in  the  philosophy  of  individualism  and  egotism, 
Johann  Caspar  Schmidt.  The  doctrine  of  “ego-sovereignty”  as  intro¬ 
duced  by  the  one  and  developed  by  the  other  is  set  forth.  George 
Moore,  the  author  of  the  “Confessions  of  a  Young  Man”  is  pointed  out 
as  “another  Nietzsche”,  but  is  described  as  “coarse  in  comparison  with 
him”.  His  few  “disciples”  are  named  and  their  influence  appraised. 
Power  is  shown  to  be  his  “principle  of  valuation”.  “Individualism” 
is  rightly  represented  as  his  philosophy,  his  religion,  his  God.  Eight 
full  page  portraits  of  Nietzsche  are  given,  and  the  book  concludes  with 
a  copious  “Index”. 

We  agree  with  Dr.  Carus  in  his  estimate:  “Nietzsche  was  most 
assuredly  very  ingenious ;  he  was  very  talented  but  he  was  not  a 
genius  in  the  full  sense  of  the  word.  He  was  abnormal,  titanic  in  his 
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pretensions  and  aims,  and  erratic.  Breaking  down  under  the  burden 
of  his  own  thought,  he  ended  his  tragical  career  in  an  insane  asylum. 
The  mental  derangement  of  Nietzsche  may  be  an  unhappy  accident  but 
it  appears  to  have  come  as  the  natural  result  of  his  philosophy. 
Nietzsche,  by  nature  modest  and  tractable,  almost  submissive,  was,  as  a 
thinker,  too  proud  to  submit  to  anything,  even  to  truth.” 

We  cannot  agree,  however,  with  the  author  when  he  would  have  us 
find  “the  truth”  in  “the  over-God”,  “the  superpersonal  God”,  "the 
norm  of  scientific  truth,  the  standard  of  right  and  wrong,  the  stand¬ 
ard  of  worth.”  Such  abstractions  are  meaningful  only  as  they  reflect 
concrete  being.  “The  living  God”  is  “the  truth”,  and  it  is  only  in  him 
that  truth  has  reality.  It  was  because  Nietzsche  had  no  theology  that 
his  philosophy  was  that  of  the  madhouse  long  before  he  entered  it. 

Princeton.  William  Brenton  Greene,  Jr. 


GENERAL  THEOLOGY 

Encyclopaedia  of  Religion  and  Ethics.  Edited  by  James  Hastings, 
with  the  assistance  of  John  A.  Selbie,  M.A.,  D.D.,  Professor  of 
Old  Testament  Language  and  Literature  in  the  United  Free  Church 
College,  Aberdeen,  and  Louis  H.  Gray,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  sometime 
Fellow  in  Indo-Iranian  Languages  in  Columbia  University,  New 
York.  Volume  VI;  Fiction-Hyksos.  New  York:  Charles  Scrib¬ 
ner’s  Sons ;  Edinburgh ;  T.  &  T.  Clark.  1914.  Large  royal  8vo, 
double  columns;  pp.  xvii,  890. 

With  this  volume  the  first  half  of  the  Encyclopaedia  of  Religion 
and  Ethics,  as  originally  projected,  is  completed ;  and  it  has  become 
somewhat  impertinent  to  speak  further  of  the  quality  of  so  well-known 
a  work.  It  has  nevertheless  become  ever  more  evident  with  each 
volume  published  that  a  great  work  in  the  anthropological  survey  of 
religion  and  ethics  is  being  successfully  accomplished  in  this  Ency¬ 
clopaedia;  and,  as  we  have  turned  over  the  pages  of  volume  after 
volume,  we  have  been  led  more  and  more  to  congratulate  future  stu¬ 
dents  of  this  subject  upon  the  rich  and  exact  mass  of  data  here 
accumulated  for  them.  The  present  volume  strikes  us  as  in  important 
respects  even  more  satisfactory  than  its  predecessors.  There  are 
inequalities  no  doubt  in  the  authoritativeness  of  the  articles,  as  in¬ 
equalities  are  inevitable;  but  on  the  whole  the  volume  impresses 
the  reader  who  samples  it  here  and  there  as  especially  satisfying. 

The  volume  opens  with  Fiction,  under  which  caption  (certainly 
a  somewhat  unexpected  caption  to  find  a  place  in  this  Encyclopaedia ) 
we  have  two  articles  of  moderate  length.  The  former  is  a  no  doubt 
serviceable  compilation  on  Primitive,  Oriental,  and  Graeco-Roman 
fiction  which  suffers  from  the  necessity  of  covering  so  wide  and 
diversified  a  field  in  such  narrow  space.  It  is  written  by  Dr.  Louis  H. 
Gray  whose  name  appears  on  the  title-page  for  the  first  time  as  an 
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assistant  editor,  and  who  has  contributed  to  the  pages  of  the  En¬ 
cyclopaedia  a  number  of  articles,  chiefly  on  Iranian  and  (American) 
Indian  subjects.  The  second  article  on  Fiction  deals  with  Mediaeval 
and  Modern  Fiction  in  a  somewhat  more  cursory  manner.  The  closing 
article  of  the  volume  is  a  sober  account  in  compressed  space  of  all  that 
is  really  known  of  the  Hyksos. 

The  article  in  this  volume  to  which  a  student  of  theology  naturally 
turns  first  is,  of  course,  that  on  God.  This  is  a  composite  article  of 
fifteen  parts,  covering  more  than  sixty  pages,  and  is  purely  a  survey 
of  the  ideas  of  God  held  by  various  peoples  and  religions :  the  funda¬ 
mental  philosophical  discussion  is  postponed  to  the  caption  Theism. 
The  opening  section,  written  by  the  late  Andrew  Lang,  on  Primitive  and 
Savage  ideas  of  God,  confines  itself  to  once  more  summarizing  the  evi¬ 
dence  for  “high-gods  of  low  peoples”.  Professor  D.  J.  Margoliouth, 
following  immediately  on  this  with  an  article  on  Pre-Islamic  Ara¬ 
bian  ideas  of  God,  suggests,  apparently  without  conscious  intention,  a 
new  instance  of  the  Creator,  recognized  but  neglected  in  favor  of 
subordinate  deities,  to  which  Mr.  Lang’s  evidence  points,  in  the  Pre- 
Islamic  Meccans  (p.  248a  bottom).  On  this  follows  an  odd  little 
article  by  J.  D.  Prince  on  the  Assyro-Babylonian  conception  of  God,  the 
professed  purpose  of  which  is  “to  illustrate  the  real  oneness  of  deity 
as  conceived  by  the  Assyro-Babylonians”  (251b),  “the  henotheistic- 
monolatric  tendency  of  the  Assyro-Babylonian  religion”.  Its  most  strik¬ 
ing  characteristic  perhaps  is  an  apparently  almost  morbid  preoccupa¬ 
tion  with  parallels  or  quasi-parallels  with  Biblical  religion.  We  are 
told  that  in  the  Assyro-Babylonian  religion  we  can  trace  “the  origins  and 
evolution  of  that  perfected  Hebrew  monotheism  which  was  later  to 
become  the  mother  of  both  Christianity  'and  Islam”;  that  perhaps 
even  the  idea  of  a  Trinity  may  be  found  in  it;  that  it  brings  before  us 
an  “all-powerful  creative  Word,  which  is  here  undoubtedly  the  proto¬ 
type  of  the  Logos  of  the  Gospel  of  John”;  that  much  of  its  religious 
poetry  “reads  like  a  Biblical  psalm”, — and  the  like;  not  one  of  which 
statements,  we  take  leave  to  say  in  passing,  though  made  with  great 
confidence,  is  beyond  dispute.  What,  by  the  way,  is  the  exact  meaning 
of  this  curious  clause:  “the  Hebrew  JHWH,  whose  name  is  most 
appropriately  vowelled  Jehovah,  with  the  vowels  of  the  Hebrew  word 
Adonai,  and  equivalent  in  use  to  the  word  Elohim,  literally  ‘gods’” 
(pp.  252-3)  ?  The  treatment  of  the  Biblical  and  Christian  Doctrine  of 
God  is  entrusted  to  the  competent  hands  of  Dr.  W.  T.  Davison,  and 
a  new  attitude,  at  once  more  modest  and  more  wide-minded,  meets  us 
as  we  proceed  to  it.  It  is  a  good  sketch,  somewhat  over  “modern”  in 
tone,  but  informed  with  a  true  conservatism  of  spirit.  It  is  merely 
a  conventional  statement,  however,  which  meets  us  when  we  read 
(p.  258a)  :  “There  is  no  ‘doctrine’  of  the  Trinity  in  the  New  Testament. 
But  there  are  in  it  all  the  materials  out  of  which  such  a  doctrine  came 
inevitably  to  be  built  up,  together  with  evidence  of  the  way  in  which 
that  teaching  arose  out  of  certain  central  facts  of  history  and  exper¬ 
ience,  proclaimed  by  the  Apostles  and  accepted  by  all  believers  as 
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integral  parts  of  the  Gospel.”  These  words  seem  scarcely  consistent 
with  what  we  read  later  on  (p.  259b)  of  the  Apostles:  “The  Apostolic 
writings  attempt  no  metaphysical  explanation  of  the  new  conceptions 
of  God  which  unquestionably  dominated  the  whole  experience  and 
life  of  the  earliest  Christians.  The  doctrine  of  Father,  Son,  and 
Spirit,  as  embodied  in  the  baptismal  formula  implied  triunity.  The 
threefoldness  of  the  Divine  manifestation  and  operations  as  well  as  the 
underlying  unity  of  the  Divine  essence,  is  recognized  throughout  the 
Epistles.”  And  these  later  words  are  the  more  exact.  The  fact  is  that 
the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  is  not  explicitly  taught  in  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment,  only  because  it  is  presupposed :  it  is  possible  to  say  therefore 
that  it  is  not  so  much  heard  as  overheard  in  its  pages,  but  that  too 
must  be  understood  to  mean  that  it  is  just  assumed  as  already  the 
common  property  of  Christians — if,  that  is,  we  wish  to  be  true  to  the 
records. 

Next  to  the  article,  God,  the  student  of  theology  is  apt  to  turn  to 
the  article,  Gospels.  Here  he  will  find  nothing  new :  the  article  is  by 
Dr.  F.  C.  Burkitt;  and  Dr.  Burkitt,  has  told  us  elsewhere  all  that  he  has 
told  us  here.  From  many  of  his  opinions  on  the  origin  and  signifi¬ 
cance  of  the  Gospels  we  decidedly  dissent.  We  do  not  believe  that 
Luke  drew  from  Josephus  and  is  to  be  dated  about  A.D.  100,  or  that 
Matthew  either  is  so  late  as  that :  we  believe  that  all  three  Synoptic 
Gospels  belong  before  A.D.  70.  That  disagreement  carries  with  it 
many  others.  We  cannot  say  for  example  that  “the  Gospel  record 
passed  through  a  full  generation  of  pious  reflection  and  meditation 
before  it  began  to  be  written  down  and  so  fixed  for  all  time”  (p.  335b). 
That  indeed  can  be  said  only  on  the  further  supposition  that  Mark, 
written  according  to  Dr.  Burkitt  between  63  and  70  A.D.,  was  abso¬ 
lutely  the  earliest  essay  at  reducing  the  Gospel  narrative  to  writing. 
And  that  also  is  in  our  judgment  an  utterly  untenable  notion.  If 
Luke  was  written  before  A.D.  70,  Lk.  i.  1  ff.  alone  is  needed  distinctly 
to  contradict  it.  And  it  can  hold  in  any  case  only  if  we  look  upon 
Mark  as  the  immediate  source  of  the  matter  common  to  it  and 
Matthew  and  Luke.  This  too  we  hold  to  be  an  untenable  hypothesis : 
we  must  assume  an  earlier  narrative  Gospel  from  which  Mark,  Mat¬ 
thew  and  Luke  alike  draw.  In  that  case  we  must  -  postulate  both  a 
Narrative  Source  and  a  Discourse  Source  lying  behind  our  three 
Synoptics,  themselves  all  earlier  than  70  A.D.  and  that  “full  generation” 
of  interval  between  the  events  and  the  written  record  is  no  longer 
tenable.  We  dissent  again  when  we  read  that  “Mark  contains  the 
whole  of  a  document  which  Matthew  and  Luke  have  independently 
used”,  though  this  is  said  to  be  “the  one  solid  contribution  made  by  the 
scholarship  of  the  nineteenth  century  towards  the  solution  of  the 
Synoptic  problem”  (p.  336).  There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  Mark 
has  transfused  into  his  narrative  all  that  he  found  in  the  Narrative- 
source  used  so  freely  by  all  three.  Nor  can  we  agree  that  “a  discus¬ 
sion  of  the  general  historicity  of  the  evangelical  narrative  must  start 
from  Mark  and  not  from  Matthew  and  Luke”  (p.  33).  This  is  only 
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a  corrollary  from  Dr.  Burkitt’s  erroneous  critical  conclusions.  Correct 
them,  and  there  remains  no  basis  for  such  a  pronouncement.  There 
are  manifest  advantages  in  starting,  for  instance,  from  Luke.  We 
know  who  Luke  was ;  we  know  something  of  the  opportunities  he 
enjoyed  for  obtaining  trustworthy  information  on  the  matters  about 
which  he  wrote;  we  have  from  him  a  much  more  extensive  document 
and  can  subject  what  he  tells  us  to  more  external  tests.  But  we  need 
not  go  further.  It  is  inevitable  tha,t  Dr.  Burkitt’s  entire  article  should 
need  rewriting  from  any  other  viewpoint  than  precisely  his  own 
rather  individual  one.  We  agree  heartily,  however,  when  he  writes 
as  follows  (p.  344a)  :  “The  history  of  Christianity  was  not  a  simple 
advance  from  an  original  Unitarian  ‘philanthropy’  to  the  ultimate 
recognition  of  the  Deity  of  Christ.  Naturally  it  took  many  genera¬ 
tions  of  Christian  thought  to  evolve  a  form  of  words  which  should 
satisfactorily  define  the  exceptional  nature  of  the  Founder  of  the  new 
religion  in  terms  of  current  philosophical  conceptions.  But  from  the 
first  there  existed  the  sentiment  of  devotion,  the  temper  of  mind  which 
was  assured  that  no  title  was  too  high  to  give,  no  homage  too  high  to 
pay,  to  the  Son  of  God,  who  had  been  sent  from  heaven  to  overcome 
death  and  open  the  gates  of  everlasting  life  to  those  who  believed  on 
Him.”  We  must  recognize  that  Jesus  was  the  Divine  Son  of  God  come 
to  earth  on  a  mission  of  saving  mercy,  which  involved  the  giving  of 
his  life  as  a  ransom  for  men — if,  that  is,  we  wish  to  be  true  to  the 
records. 

Immediately  before  the  article  Gospels  a  short  article  (two  pages) 
is  inserted  on  Gospel,  by  Mr.  James  Strahan.  It  is  a  good  article  and 
fairly  covers  its  subject;  but  it  is  not  without  some  shortcomings.  The 
first  and  larger  portion  of  it  is  taken  up  with  an  account  of  “the 
content  of  the  Gospel”,  as  preached  by  the  disciples  and  by  Jesus 
Himself.  We  are  very  truly  told  that  it  is  now  generally  agreed  that 
“the  good  tidings  preached  in  the  very  earliest  Apostolic  Church  was 
a  gospel  regarding  the  incarnate,  atoning,  judging,  redeeming,  glori¬ 
fied  Christ”;  and  if  we  understand  Mr.  Strahan  aright  he  wishes  his 
readers  to  understand  that  he  himself  accords  with  the  contention  that 
there  is  no  antithesis  to  be  drawn  between  “the  religion  of  Jesus”  and 
“the  gospel  of  Christ”.  But  in  his  further  remarks  on  the  Gospel 
whether  of  the  disciples  or  of  Jesus  Himself,  he  appears  to  permit 
the  very  core  of  it  to  slip  through  his  fingers — what  Dr.  Denney  has 
so  strongly  insisted  on  under  the  broad  name  of  “the  death  of  Christ” : 
and  the  emphasis  is  shifted  to  the  personality  of  Jesus,  in  the  manner 
of  the  Ritschlians.  Not  what  Christ  did  but  what  He  was,  we  are  led 
to  believe  is  the  essence  of  the  Gospel:  which  is  distinctly  not  the 
case, — if,  that  is,  we  wish  to  be  true  to  the  records. 

Ernst  Troeltsch  gives  us  an  interesting  and  instructive  article  on 
Free-Thought  in  which  the  origin  of  the  Free-Thinking  Societies  is 
traced  and  the  reason  for  their  existence  pointed  out.  The  following 
sentences  near  the  close  of  the  article  are  suggestive :  “It  stands  to 
reason  that,  if  modern  thought  should  continually  prove  unable  to 
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remodel  the  Churches,  and  find  itself  totally  incapable  of  coming  to 
terms  with  them,  it  must  find,  something  to  take  their  place.  The 
alternative  organizations  which  it  has  hitherto  produced  have  been 
mainly  imitations  of  the  Church  in  one  or  other  of  its  aspects,  and  a 
really  sufficient  substitute  has  not  yet  been  found.”  It  will  probably  be 
long  before  “modern  thought”  can  invent  a  cement  with  the  cohesive 
power  of  the  blood  of  Christ :  those  who  have  shared  the  common  great 
experience  of  redemption  in  the  blood  of  Jesus  do  not  need  to  be  made 
into  a  society, — they  are  already  and  intrinsically  one  Body  of  which 
the  Living  Lord  is  the  Head.  Troeltsch  writes  also'  a  characteristically 
profound  '(and  somewhat  heavy)  article  on  Historiography  in  which 
he  endeavors  to  reduce  the  whole  historiographic  process  to  an  exact 
science,  as  the  causal  explanation  of  all  happenings.  With  much  that 
he  says  we  are  in  the  fullest  accord.  We  grant  that  the  truly  scientific 
character  of  historiography  must  be  strictly  guarded,  and  we  should 
not  draw  back  when  we  are  told  that  “the  sole  task  of  history  in  its 
specifically  theoretical  aspect  is  to  explain  every  movement,  process, 
state,  and  nexus  of  things  by  reference  to  the  web  of  its  causal  rela¬ 
tions.”  But  somehow  we  do  not  feel  greatly  enlightened  by  Troeltsch’s 
labored  article,  and  are  conscious  of  wishing  for  some  things  and 
some  emphases  which  we  do  not  find  in  it.  There  is  a  teleology  in 
history  as  well  as  in  nature  and  its  unitary  character  cannot  be  pre¬ 
served  when  this  teleology  is  excluded :  neglected  it  may  be  and  yet 
present,  but  excluded  it  cannot  be  without  chaos. 

We  observe  with  satisfaction  a  marked  tendency  in  Professor  George 
A.  Coe’s  article  on  Moral  and  Religious  Growth  to  recede  from  the 
extravagances  which  have  attended  most  writing  on  this  subject  in  the 
recent  past.  The  “culture-epoch”  and  “recapitulation”  theories  of 
mental  and  moral  growth,  the  exploitation  of  which  has  formed  such 
a  feature  in  a  certain  class  of  paedagogical  theorizing,  are  repudiated 
(pp.446a.b-),  and  the  “puberty”  theory  of  conversion  is  decisively  re¬ 
buked  (p.  448b).  These  are  encouraging  symptoms  where  encouraging 
symptoms  are  much  needed. 

This  volume  has  it  quota,  naturally,  of  Biographical  Articles.  Pass¬ 
ing  by  some  Oriental  names,  we  note  here  articles  on  Goethe,  Green, 
Grotius,  Halevi,  Hegel,  Heine,  Heraclitus,  Herodotus,  Herder, 
Hesiod,  Hillel,  Hobbes,  Homer,  Hooker,  Horace,  Hume.  They  are  in 
the  main  good  and  sufficing  articles.  One  comes  with  a  kind  of  shock 
on  such  names  as  Heine  and  Horace  in  such  an  Encyclopaedia  and 
is  inclined  to  ask  if  they  also  are  among  the  prophets.  The  excellence 
of  the  two  articles  goes  far,  however,  to  reconcile  us  to  their  inclusion 
in  a  list  of  religious  and  ethical  leaders,  notable  for  the  omission  of 
names  which  we  should  have  thought  must  have  been  included.  Francis 
of  Assisi  will  no  doubt  find  some  mention  in  the  article  or  articles  on 
Religious  Orders  where  we  are  bidden  to  look  for  an  account  of  the 
Franciscans.  George  Fox  is  dealt  with  in  the  article  on  Friends, 
Society  of.  But  not  to  go  out  of  the  F’s,  might  not  Francis  de  Sales 
put  in  a  claim  to  mention  equal  to  that  of  Heine;  Theodore  Fliedner, 
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Sebastian  Franck  or  August  Hermann  Francke,  one  almost  equal  to  that 
of  Horace?  We  note  in  passing  the  excellence  of  the  summary  of  the 
religion  and  ethics  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  given  in  the  article  on 
Homer,  and  the  well-advised  entire  passing  over  of  the  literary 
question.  We  have  been  attracted  too  by  the  article  on  Grotius, 
although  the  author,  Dr.  G.  C.  Joyce,  stumbles  over  the  definition  of 
“•Satisfaction”  in  his  account  of  Grotius’  theory  of  the  Atonement  (p. 
441).  “Satisfaction”  does  not  differ  from  “Solution”  in  offering 
something  less  in  value  than  enough  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  case 
(which  would  be  in  conflict  with  the  very  term,  “satis-f actio”) ,  but 
something  other  in  kind  than  what  the  bond  requires.  It  is  as  Grotius 
puts  it  briefly,  distinctively  “a  refusable  payment” — a  payment  indeed, 
but  a  refusable  payment.  “Solution”  is  a  payment  which,  because  it 
is  the  exact  thing  nominated  in  the  bond,  cannot  be  refused ;  but  “when 
another  man  pays  for  a  debtor  and  pays  another  thing  than  what  was 
due,  a  double  act  of  will  is  required  to  liberate” — as  Grotius  elaborately 
explains,  endeavoring  to  cover  the  Satisfaction  of  Christ  in  all  its 
elements.  Mr.  Joyce’s  definition  of  “Satisfaction”  confuses  it  witn 
what  is  commonly,  but  not  quite  accurately,  known  as  “acceptilatio”, 
and  thus  assimilates  Grotius  here  with  the  Scotists,  which  is  unjust 
to  him. 

We  have  touched,  of  course,  on  only  a  few  of  the  articles  in  this 
well-packed  volume ;  and  those  we  have  touched  on  have  been  selected 
on  no  other  principle  than  that  we  have  been  led  by  our  natural 
interests  to  read  them  first.  No  doubt  they  will  provide  a  fair  sample 
of  the  whole;  at  any  rate  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  student  of 
theology.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  it  is  not  to  the 
student  of  theology  merely,  or  indeed  mainly,  that  this  Encyclopaedia 
appeals.  It  may  be  enough  to  say  of  it  here,  therefore,  that  to  the 
student  of  theology  who  would  keep  abreast  of  his  science,  too,  it  is 
indispensable. 

Princeton.  Benjamin  B.  Warfield. 


APOLOGETICAL  THEOLOGY 

Der  religiose  Unsterblichkeitsglaube.  Sein  Wesen  und  seine  Wahrheit, 
religionsvergleichend  und  kulturphilosophisch  untersucht.  Von 
Lie.  Theophil  Steinmann.  Gottingen;  Vandenhoeck  &  Ruprecht. 
1912.  Pp.  viii  +  166.  M.  3.60.  Second  edition. 

The  first  edition  of  this  work,  published  in  1908,  limited  itself  to  a 
description,  according  to  the  method  of  Comparative  Religion,  of  the 
belief  in  immortality;  the  second  edition  (1912)  is  a  reprint  of  the 
first  with  the  addition  of  ninety  pages  given  to  a  consideration  of  the 
“truth”  of  this  belief. 

The  first  half  of  the  book  is  an  interesting  account  of  the  “Phano- 
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menologie”  of  immortality,  or  the  ways  in  which  this  belief  manifests 
itself  concretely  in  the  customs  and  institutions  of  religious  life. 
Steinmann  begins  with  the  faith  of  the  so-called  primitive  peoples 
in  the  continued  existence  of  the  soul  after  death ;  describes  the  changes 
caused  in  this  faith  by  the  belief  in  magic;  explains  how  ethical  con¬ 
cepts  modify  and  extend  it;  and,  finally,  with  many  striking  details, 
completes  his  exposition  by  showing  in  what  ways  it  is  transformed 
by  the  Christian  faith  in  God,  becoming  a  conviction  of  the  future 
perfecting  of  a  present  fellowship  with  God. 

This  method  of  approaching  the  question  shows  that  the  centre  of 
gravity,  so  to  say,  is  not  the  proving  of  the  “so-called  immortality  of 
the  soul’’  (which  Steinmann  looks  upon  as  a  piece  of  traditional, 
popular  metaphysics)  but  the  meaning  of  the  belief  in  immortality  for 
the  social  and  cultural  life  of  man,  together  with  what  the  belief 
implies.  Steinmann  is  a  “Kulturphilosoph”  and  his  aim  is  to  place 
before  us  the  transcendent  implications  of  the  belief  in  immortality 
using  the  treasure  of  knowledge  accumulated  by  Sociology  and  Com¬ 
parative  Religion. 

Whether  the  Christian  view  is  true  or  not — the  topic  of  the  latter 
half  of  the  book — depends  on  the  definition  of  truth.  Our  author, 
meaning  by  truth,  fitness  to  form  an  integral  part  of  a  unified  world 
view,  endeavors  to  prove  that  the  Christian  belief  in  immortality, 
forming  as  it  does  an  indispensable  part  of  that  social  and  cultural  life 
of  humanity,  which,  in  turn,  is  an  integral  episode  in  the  existence 
of  the  universe,  must  be  true.  The  details  of  the  proof  are  as  fol¬ 
lows.  The  social  and  cultural  ego  of  modern  civilization  is  described 
with  great  detail  in  its  struggle  for  perfection,  and  the  question  is 
asked,  apart  from  immortality  has  the  struggle  any  meaning.  One 
set  of  answers,  ignoring  immortality  and  reducing  the  meaning  of  the 
contest  to  the  aesthetic  (and  therefore  momentary)  experience  of 
him  who  is  exercised  thereby,  is  dismissed,  because,  overlooking  the 
fact  that  our  cultural  conflict  is  under  the  law  of  duty  and  so  must 
look  beyond  itself,  it  becomes  unfruitful  in  a  satisfactory  explanation 
of  spiritual  progress.  Other  answers  do  not  ignore  the  transcendent 
implications  but  assign  wrong  meanings  to  immortality ;  like  Plato  who 
exemplifies  the  mistake  of  conceiving  spiritual  perfection  as  a  regress 
to  the  eternal  of  an  eternal  that  in  some  way  had  become  entangled 
in  phenomena ;  and  like  Fries  who  represents  those  who  confusedly 
interpret  perfection  as  meaning  that  sub  specie  aeternitatis  the  ego 
is  already  complete.  Our  author’s  own  opinion  is  (pp.  137  seq.)  that  in 
all  the  problems  of  cultural  development  the  chief  problem  is  that 
of  the  inner  purification  of  the  good  will  and  the  evergrowing  devel¬ 
opment  of  personal  life.  No  limits  can  be  set  to  this  development ;  the 
soul  is  rooted  in  a  distant  land ;  the  belief  in  immortality  is  the  symbol 
of  this  fact,  and  as  such  is  indispensable  in  a  consistent  account 
of  our  universe. 

Thus  in  the  last  analysis  immortality  is  for  Steinmann  a  postulate. 
In  this  he  follows  Kant,  but,  whereas  the  latter  introduces  it  as  part 
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of  the  logic  of  morality,  the  former  sees  in  it  an  indispensable  moment 
in  the  metaphysics  of  culture.  He  says  many  true  and  suggestive 
things  but  the  question  still  remains  whether  the  immortality  that  has 
been  really  effective  in  the  life  of  humanity  is  that  whose  reality 
is  based  on  a  postulate  or  on  faith  in  Him  “who  abolished  death, 
and  brought  life  and  immortality  to  light  thrcuugh  the  gospel”. 

Lincoln  University,  Pa.  George  Johnson. 

The  Miracles  of  Unbelief.  By  Frank  Ballard,  D.D.,  M.A.,  B.Sc. 
(London),  F.R.M.S.,  Double  Prizeman  in  Hebrew  and  New  Testa¬ 
ment  Greek  in  the  University  of  London,  Author  of  “Haekel’s 
Monism  False”,  “Theomonism  True”,  “Clarion  Fallacies”,  “Guilty”, 
“The  True  God”,  “The  New  Theology”,  “The  People’s  Religious 
Difficulties”,  “Does  it  Matter  What  a  Man  Believes?”  “Does  Faith 
need  Reasons?”  “Eddyism — A  Delusion  and  a  Snare”,  The  Chris¬ 
tian  Why  Not?  Series,  etc.  Edinburgh:  T.  &  T.  Clark,  38  George 
Street.  1914.  Popular  edition  (the  eighth).  8vo,  pp.  xvi,  382. 

We  welcome  heartily  this  “popular”  edition  of  this  not  undeservedly 
most  popular  apologetic  work  of  the  last  quarter  of  a  century.  A  full 
review  of  it  will  be  found  in  the  predecessor  of  The  Princeton  Theo¬ 
logical  Review,  the  Presbyterian  and  Reformed  Review,  for  October 
1901. 

Princeton.  William  Brenton  Greene,  Jr. 

The  Fitness  of  the  Environment.  An  Inquiry  into  the  Biological  Sig¬ 
nificance  of  the  Properties  of  Matter.  By  Lawrence  J.  Hender¬ 
son,  Assistant  Professor  of  Biological  Chemistry  in  Harvard  Uni¬ 
versity.  In  part  delivered  as  lectures  in  the  Lowell  Institute, 
February  1913.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company.  1913. 
$1.50  net. 

The  primary  object  of  the  writer  of  this  book  is  to  show  that  “the 
properties  of  matter  and  the  course  of  cosmic  evolution  are  Ultimately 
related  to  the  structure  of  the  living  being  and  to  its  activities;  they 
become  therefore  far  more  important  in  biology  than  has  been  pre¬ 
viously  suspected.  For  the  whole  evolutionary  process  both  cosmic 
and  organic,  is  one,  and  the  biologist  may  now  rightly  regard  the 
universe  as  biocentric.” 

The  proof  of  this  is  given  by  a  careful  and  thoroughly  scientific 
study  of  what  is  meant  by  fitness  and  of  the  wonderful  fitness  of  the 
environment  to  the  living  structures  that  exist  in  the  world.  After  a 
short  discussion  of  the  greater  environment  we  proceed  to  see  that 
the  chief  elements  that  are  concerned  with  the  continuance  or  the 
very  existence  of  life  on  this  planet  are  carbon,  hydrogen  and  oxygen; 
the  latter  two  as  they  form  water;  the  former  as  it  becomes  the  chief 
element  in  the  hydrocarbons  and  organic  chemistry.  The  argument 
abounds  in  illustration,  is  remarkably  clear,  and  is  convincing.  The 
material  brought  together  is  varied  and  the  author  while  seeking  proof 
from  many  fields  shows  a  splendid  working  knowledge  in  them  all. 
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His  main  argument  is  well  sustained  and  those  who  in  future  are 
concerned  with  biological  evolution  must  give  more  thought  than 
before  to  the  truly  marvelous  fitness  of  the  environment  in  which  this 
evolution  takes  place.  The  author  convincingly  shows  that  no  other 
known  elements  could  take  the  place  of  those  found  in  the  human 
body  and  that  the  conditions  existing  on  this  earth  make  possible  the 
existence  of  life. 

Unfortunately  the  book  is  not  wholly  scientific  but  enters  the  realm 
of  philosophy  in  its  attempt  to  show  that  the  teleological  argument  has 
been  removed  by  science  from  the  universe. 

Evolution  is  shown  to  account  for  the  formation  of  the  eye  and  the 
hand  and  to  explain  their  formation  in  an  entirely  different  way  from 
that  used  by  the  writers  of  Natural  Theology  one  hundred  years  ago. 
Nearly  all  that  we  can  study  scientifically  can  be  explained  mechani¬ 
cally,  argues  Professor  Henderson,  and  with  the  belief  in  “vital  force”, 
— which  has  been  shown  to  be  non-existent, — the  belief  in  any  inter¬ 
ference  whatever  with  the  laws  of  nature  should  be  abandoned.  All 
is  a  great  mechanism.  Its  present  form  was  conditioned  by  the  laws 
of  the  universe.  It  is  not  the  scientist’s  place  to  ask  why  the  universe 
exists  or  how  it  came  to  be  but  only  to  show  that  all  that  we  see  now 
can  be  explained  on  the  basis  of  the  laws  of  physics  and  chemistry. 
There  is  no  evidence  of  purpose  which  the  scientist  must  consider. 
There  is  no  need  of  such  an  hypothesis. 

The  author  takes  pains  to  admit  that  all  can  not  yet  be  explained 
by  merely  mechanical  laws.  We  do  not  know  how  life  came  to  be. 
We  do  not  understand  why  the  system  of  repair  exists  in  animals. 
Yet  we  have  explained  so  much  by  purely  physical  laws  that  it  is 
unscientific  to  believe  that  all  the  rest  will  not  sooner  or  later  be 
equally  well  explained  in  the  same  manner. 

Mr.  Henderson’s  chain  of  argument  is  not  without  breaks  and  is 
not  wholly  convincing.  He  recognizes  this  himself  and  at  the  end  re¬ 
turns  to  the  firm  ground  of  science.  But  should  his  argument  prove 
true;  should  all  happenings  now  be  shown  to  be  such  as  would  be 
explained  by  physical  and  chemical  laws ;  should  the  process  of  evo¬ 
lution  be  so  perfected  that  we  could  follow  its  steps  from  the  original 
nebula  to  the  highest  man ;  even  then  would  not  the  argument  from 
teleology  be  so  much  the  stronger?  Would  not  this  emphasize  our 
need  of  the  Gospel?  It  would  most  assuredly.  For  instead  of  a  few 
cases  of  manifest  purpose  to  be  accounted  for  the  whole  universe 
would  be  an  argument  of  astounding  cogency.  And  the  explanation 
offered  in  the  gospel  would  be  the  only  one  large  enough  to  explain 
the  purpose  of  all,  to  explain  how  this  marvelous  fitness  originated, 
to  show  to  what  end  all  is  tending.  At  one  time  Calvinists  feared 
evolution.  They  may  now  well  rejoice  in  it.  Evolution  makes  it 
certain  that  the  God  who  exists  is  one  God,  of  infinite  wisdom,  having 
a  plan  which  He  set  to  work  in  the  beginning  of  time,  carrying  out 
His  eternal  decrees  through  unchanging  laws  with  an  evident  purpose 
which  has  not  only  to  do  with  life  but  with  life  in  its  highest  sphere, — 
with  selfconscious  man.  If  we  remember  in  addition  that  this  God 
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is  Himself  Eternal  and  timeless,  that  He  is  present  with  all  His 
creation  in  ail  its  stages  of  development,  that  He  can  himself  interpose 
and  does  himself  interpose  in  the  course  of  this  development  and  that 
His  care  extends  to  the  smallest  detaiis ;  we  will  then  be  in  a  position 
to  welcome  all  new  truth.  For  each  new  proof  of  the  wonders  in 
the  earth  and  of  their  complex  though  perfect  harmony  will  only 
serve  to  increase  our  understanding  of  God’s  greatness  and  our 
reverent  wonder  that  He  should  have  been  mindful  of  us  and  visited  us. 

Cranford,  N.  J.  Gordon  M.  Russell. 

Verso  la  Fede.  Biblioteca  di  studi  religiosi,  N.  4.  Edita  dalla  Dire- 
zione  della  Scuola  Teologica  Battista  di  Roma.  1913.  Pp.  xi,  223. 

This  is  a  collection  of  papers  on  theological  and  religious  themes, 
written  by  Italian  Protestant  scholars,  and  published  as  a  volume  in 
the  “Library  of  Religious  Studies”,  in  the  expectation  that  it  may 
serve  to  guide  the  thoughts  of  Italian  readers  into  channels  favorable  to 
the  claims  of  Christianity  in  its  Protestant  guise.  We  in  America 
should  feel  great  sympathy  with  these  Italian  brethren,  who  in  their 
attitude  towards  religion  stand  between  the  ignorance,  prejudice  or 
bigotry  of  an  ultramontane  Romanism  on  the  one  side,  and  the  rash¬ 
ness,  conceit  and  shallowness  of  the  average  anti-clerical  on  the 
other.  In  Latin  countries  where  the  Counter-Reformation  quenched 
the  feeble  light  of  free  religious  thought  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
Christianity  has  been  so  exclusively  associated  in  men’s  minds  with  the 
claims,  the  personnel  and  the  faults  of  the  Papacy,  that  when  a  revolt 
from  its  unendurable  thraldom  drives  them  out  of  it,  they  are  not 
wont  to  stop  short  of  a  complete  reversal  of  all  the  faiths  and  prin¬ 
ciples  they  formerly  professed.  In  this  volume  the  figure  of  the  pen¬ 
dulum  is  used,  as  it  has  so  often  been  used,  to  illustrate  the  naturalness, 
but  also  (let  us  hope)  the  transient  nature  of  this  extreme  revolt; 
and  surely  one  of  the  most  hopeful  agencies  in  accomplishing  an  early 
approach  of  the  pendulum  to  its  normal,  central  point  of  rest,  is  the 
clear  exposition  of  the  Protestant  doctrines  to  the  view  of  minds  at 
either  extreme  of  the  arc.  It  is  a  shock  to  some  Latins  to  learn  that 
there  can  be  a  Christianity  that  is  not  Roman  Christianity.  It  is  a 
sobering  flash  of  lightning  in  a  sky  that  has  become  all  dark  with  the 
loss  af  God  and  immortality,  that  reveals  to  them  a  community  of 
Christians  who  hold  fast  the  fundamental  verities  of  the  religion  of 
Jesus,  yet  abhor  as  they  themselves  do  the  errors  of  Papal  doctrine 
and  the  vices  of  Papal  society. 

Such  would  be  the  effect  of  this  booklet  on  many  for  whom  it  is 
intended.  The  subjects  chosen  are  well  selected  to  appeal  to  such 
readers.  The  first  two  papers  are  the  longest,  one  on  the  Hegelian 
doctrine  of  the  becoming  and  the  absolute  by  Professor  Mariano  of  the 
University  of  Naples,  and  the  other  on  the  immortality  of  the  soul  by 
Professor  De  Sarlo  of  the  Institute  of  Superior  Studies  at  Florence. 
We  found  the  greatest  pleasure  in  the  article  by  Professor  Luzzi 
on  “A  Modern  Conception  of  Dogma”,  not  only  because  of  the  writer’s 
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skilful  appeal  in  behalf  of  dogma  in  religion,  but  also  because  he 
has  endeared  himself  to  us  Protestants  of  America,  and  especially 
to  us  in  Princeton  through  his  recent  visit  when  he  delivered  a  course 
of  lectures  on  the  Waldensian  Church.  The  same  body  of  Italian 
Protestants  is  represented  in  this  volume  also  by  the  Waldensian 
pastor  at  Rome,  Ernesto  Comba,  who  writes  on  the  fundamental  theme, 
“The  Question  of  Authority  in  Matters  of  Faith” :  its  author,  we  think, 
goes  too  far  in  his  assertion  of  individualism  in  formulating  his  view 
of  authority;  it  is  no  longer  the  Protestant  principle  of  the  authority  of 
God’s  Word,  guaranteed  to  us  by  the  “testimony  of  the  Holy  Spirit”, 
but  the  individual  religious  consciousness  crowned  with  a  Papal  tiara  by 
Sabatier  and  his  school. 

If  Protestant  ecclesiastical  bodies  in  Italy  live  as  harmoniously 
together  as  their  representatives  collaborate  on  these  pages,  there  must 
be  a  comity  among  these  schismatic  “sects”  that  puts  to  shame  the 
hopeless  division  within  the  “one  universal  and  indivisible”  Church  of 
Rome.  A  Wesleyan  pastor  writes  on  miracles,  and  a  Baptist  pastor 
on  sin,  and  the  general  editor  of  the  Library  is  a  Baptist  Theological 
professor.  This  is  a  satisfactory  evidence  of  that  true  unity  of  the 
spirit,  compared  to  which  a  constrained  unity  in  outward  organization 
marred  by  schism  in  the  spirit  is  a  mockery  and  a  delusion. 

Princeton.  J.  Oscar  Boyd. 


EXEGETICAL  THEOLOGY 

Jesus  the  Christ:  Historical  or  Mythical?  A  Reply  to  Professor 
Drews’  Die  Christusmythe.  By  Thomas  James  Thorburn,  D.D., 
LL.D.  Edinburgh:  T.  &  T.  Clark,  38  George  Street;  New  York: 
Scribners.  1912.  Pp.  xix,  31 1. 

It  is  scarcely  to  the  credit  of  the  scholarship  of  our  age  that  it  has 
been  reserved  for  the  twentieth  century  to  entertain  serious  doubts 
of  the  historical  existence  of  the  most  influential  Figure  in  history. 
Jesus  Christ  has  been  the  centre  of  controversy  in  every  century  of  our 
era,  but  it  has  remained  for  our  own  to  frame  the  question,  Did  Jesus 
live?  as  a  proper  subject  for  academic  discussion.  The  controversy  is 
not  an  edifying  one  from  any  standpoint,  but  as  it  is  rife  in  theological 
circles,  it  is  necessary  to  take  account  of  it,  and  it  is  fortunate  that  one 
can  do  so  under  the  competent  guidance  of  Dr.  Thorburn. 

It  is  apparent  that  the  “Christ-myth”  theory  is  more  than  an  eccen¬ 
tricity  of  criticism,  or  the  frenzied  attempt  of  a  reckless  scholar  to  at¬ 
tract  attention  to  himself.  The  mythical  theory  is  indeed  the  direct 
outcome — although  parenthood  may  not  be  acknowledged — of  that 
quest  of  the  historical  Jesus  which  has  sought  to  find  within  or  behind 
the  Gospels  a  peasant-prophet  reduced  to  the  dimensions  of  mere 
humanity.  When  it  is  denied,  as  it  is  for  example  in  Bousset’s  late 
work,  Kurios  Christos,  that  Jesus  used  of  Himself  even  the  favorite 
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title  of  “Son  of  Man”,  when  “church  theology”,  “schematic  tendency”, 
"interpolation”,  etc.,  are  written  over  all  the  most  characteristic 
features  of  the  Gospel  narrative,  it  is  only  natural  that  “Myth”  should 
plumply  be  written  over  the  whole  narrative,  or  else  that  its  possible 
historical  basis  should  be  relegated  to  the  region  of  the  unknowable. 

The  rise  of  the  mythical  school  has  changed  the  battle  between  ortho¬ 
doxy  and  liberalism  intcn  a  three-cornered  fight.  (Conservatives,  Liberals 
and  Radicals  are  now  the  contending  parties,  and  at  a  given  moment 
any  two  of  these  may  be  found  fighting  against  the  third.  It  is  inter¬ 
esting  to  note  that  the  Radicals  agree  with  the  Conservatives  that  the 
only  Christianity  that  ever  existed  was  a  “Christ  religion”,  or  belief  in 
redemption  through  the  Son  of  God.  Conservatism,  in  the  meantime, 
has  been  cautious  in  its  attitude  toward  the  mythical  movement,  un¬ 
certain  whether  to  welcome  it  as  an  ally,  coming  from  an  unexpected 
quarter,  attacking  the  Liberals  in  the  rear,  and  showing  by  a  sort: 
of  reductio  ad  absurdum  the  impossibility  of  drawing  a  consistent, 
picture  of  an  historic  Christ  stripped  of  supernatural  attributes ;  or 
whether  to  regard  it  simply  as  an  expression  of  that  spirit  of  which  the 
Apostle  John  spoke,  the  spirit  which  denies  that  Jesus  Christ  is  come- 
in  the  flesh,  (i  Jno.  iv.  3). 

Dr.  Thorburn,  after  showing  the  historic  antecedents  of  the  new 
mythicism  in  the  theories  of  Strauss  and  Bruno  Bauer,  divides  his; 
material  into  (1)  the  Historical  Data  and  (2)  the  Mythical  Data. 
Features  of  the  Gospel  narratives  which  testify  to  their  trustworthiness 
are  reviewed,  and  the  testimony  of  Paul  is  marshalled  with  telling 
effect.  Dr.  Thorburn  places  a  higher  value  upon  the  witness  of 
Roman  writers  than  does  Loofs,  for  instance,  in  his  recent  Oberlin 
lectures.  Of  the  passages  in  Josephus  he  regards  Antiq.  XVIII. iii.3.  as 
so  suspicious  that  no  weight  can  be  attached  to  it,  but  finds  the  other 
passage,  Antiq.  XX.ix.i,  which  speaks  of  “the  brother  of  Jesus  who 
was  called  Christ,  whose  name  was  James”,  a  reliable  witness  to  the 
historicity  of  Jesus.  In  speaking  of  the  Jesus  of  Jewish  tradition, 
Dr.  Thorburn  traverses  ground  more  unfamiliar  to  the  general  reader, 
but,  he  believes,  of  great  importance.  While  Jewish  tradition  is  full 
of  slander  and  hostile  misrepresentation,  it  never  breathes  the  slightest 
doubt  of  the  historical  existence  of  Jesus.  Our  author  quotes  the 
passage  in  the  Talmud,  “Simeon  ben  Azzai  has  said:  ‘I  found  in  Jeru¬ 
salem  a  book  of  genealogies ;  therein  was  written  that  So  and  So  is  an 
illegitimate  son  ( mamser )  of  a  married  woman’”.  His  comment  is 
“that  the  Jews  of  the  generations  immediately  succeeding  Jesus  ac¬ 
knowledged  the  actual  birth,  and,  therefore,  so  far,  the  historical 
character  of  the  Founder  of  Christianity.”  We  might  add  here  that 
this  passage  bears  testimony  also  to  the  fact  that  there  was  something 
in  His  birth  out  of  the  ordinary,  and  witnesses  “so  far”  to  the  Gospel 
narratives  of  the  Virgin  Birth,  of  the  historical  value  of  which  Dr. 
Thorburn  has  a  low  estimate.  At  this  point  the  author  yields,  in  our 
judgment,  more  than  is  necessary  to  the  contentions  of  the  mythicists. 

In  the  second  part  of  his  work  Dr.  Thorburn  discusses  “Pre-Chris- 
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tian  Jesus-Cults”,  with  special  reference  to  the  views  of  Prof.  W.  B. 
Smith;  “The  Dying  and  Rising  Saviours  of  Ethnic  Nature-Cults’’, 
showing  the  striking  difference  between  the  Christian  stories  of  the 
birth  and  resurrection  of  Jesus  and  the  heathen  analogies;  “Mythology 
and  the  Gospels’’  and  “Christian  Symbolism”.  In  these  chapters  the 
theories  of  Drews  and  J.  M.  Robertson  are  reviewed.  The  difference 
between  the  nature-myths  of  the  annually  dying  and  rising  vegetation 
gods,  without  historical  reality,  and  associated  with  immoral  or  non- 
moral  ideas,  and  the  record  of  Christ  who  being  raised  from  the  dead 
dieth  no  more,  is  strongly  brought  out.  This  part  of  the  book  is 
especially  valuable  at  the  present  time  when  the  analogies  between 
Christianity  and  other  religions  are  being  somewhat  overworked. 

We  do  not  agree,  as  indicated,  with  all  that  Dr.  Thorburn  says, 
but  we  welcome  his  book  as  a  scholarly,  sane  and,  within  its  limits, 
comprehensive  review  of  what  is  at  best  an  unedifying  controversy. 

Lincoln  University,  Pa.  Wm.  Hallock  Johnson. 

The  Book  of  Job.  By  Homer  B.  Sprague,  Ph.D.  Boston:  Sherman 
and  French  Company.  Cloth,  i2mo,  pp.  243.  Price,  $1.25  net. 

In  his  introductory  essay  the  author  attempts  to  prove  that  the 
Book  of  Job  is  not  historical  but  an  elaborate  allegory  designed  to  teach 
the  solution  of  the  mystery  of  undeserved  suffering  by  the  doctrine  of 
Evolution,  and  the  necessity  of  pain  in  rising  from  the  lower  to  the 
higher  stages  of  existence.  Job  is  charged  with  serious  inconsistencies 
which  are  excused  on  the  ground  that  his  sufferings  affected  his 
sanity,  but  allowed  him  occasional  lucid  intervals. 

The  main  portion  of  the  volume  is  occupied  by  a  versified  trans¬ 
lation  of  the  poetic  portion  of  Job  written  in  iambic  meter.  This  trans¬ 
lation  attempts  to  approach  more  nearly  to  the  original  Hebrew  than  the 
Authorized  or  Revised  Versions  and  to  be  at  once  more  literal  and 
more  popular.  To  this  translation  are  appended  seventy  pages  of  brief 
explanatory  notes,  designed  to  aid  in  the  study  of  what  the  author 
terms  “the  first  literary  creation  of  Semitic  genius”. 

Princeton.  Charles  R.  Erdman. 


HISTORICAL  THEOLOGY 

Savonarolas  Erzieher  und  Savonarola  als  Erzieher.  Von  Dr.  Jos. 
Schnitzer,  Professor  an  der  Universitat  Miinchen.  1913.  Pro- 
testantischer  Schriftenvertrieb :  Berlin-Schoneberg.  8vo,  pp. 
viii,  141. 

Believing,  as  he  notes  in  his  preface,  that  the  study  of  Savonarola 
can  be  furthered  more  through  specialized  efforts  than  by  comprehen¬ 
sive  representations,  Professor  Schnitzer  has  made  a  happy  choice 
in  his  present  study  of  what  he  himself  regards  as  “one  of  the  most 
important  and  at  the  same  time  darkest  sides”  of  the  great  Dominican 
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preacher’s  reform-labors ;  namely,  his  relation  to  the  children.  In 
Michael  Savonarola,  the  reformer’s  grandfather,  whose  ethical  and 
educational  writings  have  been  recently  brought  to  light  by  Arnold 
Segarizzi,  is  found  the  real  teacher  of  Savonarola.  Though  himself 
primarily  a  physician,  he  was  profoundly  religious  and  ever  concerned 
for  the  moral  welfare  of  Padua  and  Ferrara.  Particularly  in  Ferrara, 
where  court-life  was  a  moving  scene  of  unrestrained  worldliness,  his 
protest  was  as  vigorous  as  it  was  unrelenting  (pp.  5-12).  He  wrote 
on  penance  ( Della  Penitenza)  and  in  praise  of  John  the  Baptist  ( De 
laudibus  Johannis  Baptistae) ,  giving  special  advice  to  monks  and  reli¬ 
gious  orders,  showing  remarkable  knowledge,  for  a  layman,  of  the  old 
classic  and  philosophical  writers ;  yet  he  was  by  no  means  a  Humanist : 
his  one  pride  was  to  be  a  Christian  (pp.  20,  21).  His  special  treatise  De 
regimine  praegnantium,  addressed  to  the  women  of  Ferrara,  and  part 
of  the  Italian  text  of  which  is  given  in  the  first  section  of  an  appendix 
to  this  book  (pp.  127-134),  deals  specifically  with  the  rearing  of 
children.  Religion  is  to  be  instilled  into  a  child  at  an  early  period  in 
its  development.  He  is  to  be  taught  reverence  for  all  religious  asso¬ 
ciations,  to  learn  the  Ave  Maria,  Pater  Noster,  iCredo,  sign  of  the 
cross,  and  the  practice  of  purity  (pp.  21-27). 

Savonarola  was  born  at  Ferrara,  Sept.  21,  1452.  Professor  Schnitzer 
places  the  death  of  the  grandfather  Michael  about  1468,  and  argues 
that  in  these  fifteen  years  of  the  younger  Savonarola’s  life,  impression¬ 
able  and  formative  years  in  any  life,  the  influence  of  the  grandfather’s 
example  and  teaching  is  a  necessary  conclusion  (pp.  28,  29). 

The  exclusive  burden  of  the  second  part  of  the  book  is  Savonarola’s 
struggles  in  Florence.  The  disgraceful  Shrovetide  hilarities  of  the 
Florentine  youth  are  graphically  pictured  (pp.  40-44),  in  all  of  which 
they  were  no  worse  than  their  parents  and  other  adults.  The  out¬ 
standing  sins  were:  general  lack  of  reverence  for  sacred  matters, 
dancing,  games  of  chance,  gambling,  prostitution,  luxurious  living,  and 
the  indecent  dress  of  the  women.  Savonarola  worked  out  a  unique 
theory  of  social  reform  in  which  the  child  was  both  the  goal  and  the 
means.  While  he  addressed  the  most  pungent  admonitions  to  all 
parents,  especially  the  lenient  ones  (pp.  57,  58),  it  was  in  the  child 
that  he  saw  the  choicest  instrument  of  ultimate  moral  restoration. 
Furthermore,  he  made  use  of  the  gregarious  instincts  of  the  child,  and 
banded  the  Florentine  children  together  into  a  “children’s-police” 
(pp.  72-90),  composed  of  youth  between  the  ages  of  twelve  and  twenty, 
chosen  mainly  from  the  best  families  (p.  77).  The  city  was  divided  into 
four  sections  and  guards  placed  in  charge,  from  among  whom  each 
week  an  overseer  ( Aufseher ,  proposto )  was  elected  by  the  children, 
with  full  power  to  summon  to  judgment  all  disturbing  cases  (p.  75). 
Savonarola  believed  in  praising  “his  young  emissaries”  for  their  ef¬ 
forts,  on  the  principle  that  to  praise  virtue  is  to  increase  it  ( Virtus 
laurata  crescit,  p.  80,  note  166).  That  they  were  abundantly  successful, 
Professor  Schnitzer  shows  from  the  writings  of  reliable  chroniclers 
of  that  age. 
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Another  interesting  feature  of  Savonarola’s  reform  was  his  thor¬ 
oughly  discreet  way  of  correcting  the  Shrovetide  extravagances  by 
laying  hold  of  a  popular  custom  and  directing  it  to  higher  moral 
purposes.  This  was  the  custom  of  having  a  procession,  attended  by 
begging  in  rude  ruffianly  ways,  and  ending  in  a  bonfire;  a  tradition 
which  easily  became  the  center  of  the  wildest  excesses.  Instead  of 
doing  away  with  it  altogether  (which  any  radical  reformer  would  have 
advocated),  Savanarola  planned  a  procession  of  over  4,000  children  in 
the  interest  of  the  poor.  Altars  and  saints’  figures  adorned  the  street- 
corners,  and  here  the  people’s  gifts  were  laid.  For  the  bonfire  the 
children  zealously  collected  the  “vanities”  ( Eitelkeiten )  that  had  led 
Florence  into  so  much  sin ;  namely,  unchaste  pictures,  immoral  books, 
games,  dice,  vain  feminine  adornments,  masks,  even  musical  instru¬ 
ments  and  works  of  Latin  and  Italian  poets  (pp.  95-97).  The  reform 
assumed  only  a  temporary  character,  however.  The  vociferous  “Ho¬ 
sanna  !”  was  soon  followed  by  the  malevolent  “Crucify !”  After 
Savonarola’s  death  it  seemed  as  if  Hell  itself  had  been  turned  loose 
(pp.  102-106). 

The  famous  Dominican’s  relation  to  Humanism  is  frequently  dwelt 
upon.  Professor  Schnitzer  labors  to  make  this  very  clear.  Savonarola 
believed  theology  to  be  the  highest  of  all  sciences  (p.  70) ;  he  was  not 
fundamentally  opposed  to  scientific  research  (“kein  grundsatzlicher 
Gegner  wissenschaftlicher  Forschung,”  p.  112).  But  he  did  fear  the 
secularizing  tendency  of  an  un-Christian  philosophy.  He  feared  the 
peril  of  rationalism  which  Christian  theology  faced  through  the  dia¬ 
lectical  refinements  of  the  classic  philosophy  (pp.  117,  118).  The 
saints  were  the  true  philosophers,  and  theology  was  “a  science  obtained 
by  prayer”  ( eine  erbetete  Wissenschaft,  pp.  66,  67).  His  complaint  was 
against  the  theologians  of  his  day,  who,  saturated  with  worldly  science, 
were  not  able  to  convert  a  cat!  (p.  68).  This  attitude  to  Humanism 
Professor  Schnitzer  describes  as  not  exactly  hostile,  yet  extremely 
reserved  (p.  108),  and  largely  due  to  the  influence  of  the  rules  and 
spirit  of  the  Dominican  order  (pp.  112-118). 

Something  of  an  incipient  Protestantism,  if  not  evangelicalism,  lay  in 
Savonarola’s  rebuke  of  the  worldliness  of  the  clergy,  insisting  that 
the  good  priest  must  be  a  good  man  (pp.  60,  63)  ;  in  his  theory  of  a 
“correctio  fraterna”,  demanding  reprimand  of  a  brother,  even  of  the 
pope  himself  when  he  errs  (pp.  73,  74.  Cf.  p>.  107)  ;  in  emphasizing 
the  need  of  the  simplicity  of  the  Scripture  and  its  too  much  neglected 
exposition  (p.  69) ;  and  in  his  honoring  the  rights  of  the  individual 
conscience  (p.  108). 

In  summing  up  this  study  of  Savonarola,  the  author  says:  “What, 
however,  will  always  impart  to  Savonarola’s  pedagogy  its  peculiar 
note  and  its  individual  coloring,  is  its  sharply  defined  dogmatic 
character”  (p.  107).  The  spirit  which  enlivened  his  educational  labor 
was  “its  pronouncedly  dogmatic-transcendental  character”,  its  super- 
naturalism,  leading  him  to  do  everything  sub  specie  aeternitatis  (p. 
121).  He  was  not  original.  A  child  of  the  Church,  he  followed  the 
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Scriptures  and  the  writings  of  the  Church  Fathers.  He  believed  in 
transubstantiation,  in  infant  damnation,  in  the  authority  of  the  papacy, 
yet  he  was  no  advocate  of  blind  obedience  (p.  108.  Cf.  pp.  55,  56,  106, 
122).  The  world  has  moved  on,  observes  Professor  Schnitzer,  so  that 
the  twentieth  century  no  longer  occupies  the  naive  position  of  Savo¬ 
narola.  Standing  on  this  side  of  the  future,  it  has  no  sense  for  his 
crude  transcendentalism:  it  rejects  both  his  educational  goal  and  its 
means.  Of  what  value,  then,  was  his  work?  This  was  the  moral 
earnestness  of  it,  the  overpowering  religious  impetus  which  his 
system  produced,  its  non-Jesuitism;  all  of  which  makes  his  work  of 
distinct  value  to  the  modern  pedagogic  (pp.  122,  123).  And,  best  of 
all,  what  he  taught  he  lived  and  sealed  with  his  death,  believing  that 
the  best  teacher  is  a  good  example  (pp.  125,  56). 

We  have  two  criticisms  to  offer.  The  form  of  the  book  is  repeatedly 
marred  by  poor  paragraphing,  some  of  the  paragraphs  being  five  and 
six  pages  in  length,  and  even  more.  For  example,  see  pages  21-26,  29-37, 
64-69,  77-80,  86-89,  90-93,  98-102,  112-118.  Nor  are  we  sure  that  Pro¬ 
fessor  Schnitzer  does  full  justice  to  what  he  insists  is  the  distinguish¬ 
ing  feature  of  Savonarola’s  system  of  education,  namely,  its  super¬ 
naturalism,  or  transcendentalism.  He  believes  that  its  permanent 
value  lay  in  its  ethical  imperatives.  But  can  we,  dare  we  dissociate 
this  “moral  earnestness”  from  the  supernatural  guidance  which  Savo¬ 
narola  everywhere  recognized?  How  can  we  adequately  explain  the 
former  apart  from  the  latter?  Disallowing,  of  course,  all  Romanizing 
elements  of  idolatry  and  superstition,  may  we  not  think,  and  think 
justly,  even  from  Professor  Schnitzer’s  excellent  account,  that  in 
Savonarola’s  educational  struggles  we  have  a  man  fundamentally  led 
by  the  Divine  Spirit?  And  thinking  it,  may  we  not  say  it,  even  in 
our  materialistic  day,  that  “as  many  as  are  led  by  the  Spirit  of  God, 
these  are  sons  of  God”? 

Langhorne,  Pa.  Benjamin  F.  Paist,  Jr. 


SYSTEMATIC  THEOLOGY 

Christ  in  the  Social  Order.  By  the  Rev.  W.  M.  Clow,  D.D.,  Professor 
of  Pastoral  Theology  and  Christian  Ethics,  United  Free  Church 
College,  Glasgow.  Author  of  “The  Cross  in  Christian  Exper¬ 
ience”  and  “The  Day  of  the  Cross”,  etc.  Hodder  &  Stoughton. 
New  York:  George  H.  Doran  Company.  1913.  8vo,  pp.  xii,  295. 
“This  book  is  an  endeavor  to  set  the  sources  and  issues  of  our  social 
unrest  in  the  light  of  the  ethics  of  Christ.”  “A  constant  watchfulness 
has  been  maintained  against  entering  into  the  sphere  either  of  eco¬ 
nomics  or  politics.” 

In  these  two  sentences  taken  from  the  Preface  of  this  remarkable 
book  we  discern  its  chief  excellence  and  its  one  defect.  Its  excel¬ 
lence  is  that  it  applies  the  ethics  9f  Christ  to  the  problems  of  social 
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unrest  with  singular  and,  as  it  seems  to  us,  with  hitherto  unequalled 
justice  and  suggestiveness.  After  finding  these  problems  in  “the 
relationship  of  wealth  and  poverty”,  in  that  of  “capital  and  labor”, 
and  in  “the  work  and  status  of  woman”;  and  after  describing  the  sug¬ 
gested  solutions,  from  Individualism  to  Collectivism  and  Revolutionary 
Socialism,  and  exposing  the  futility  of  all  these,  Dr.  Clow  presents, 
as  his  own  solution  and  the  only  adequate  one,  “the  Social  Ideal  of 
Jesus”.  This  is  admirably  set  forth.  We  are  reminded,  that  Christ  was 
not  “a  systematic  teacher” ;  that  “we  cannot  say  that  he  held  the 
conditions  of  our  modern  world  in  his  survey”;  and  that  he  came  “not 
merely  to  reform  the  social  order  of  all  time,  and  not  only  to  teach 
men  righteousness,  but  ‘to  seek  and  to  save  that  which  was  lost’  ”.  We 
are  reminded,  too,  that  he  “accepted  and  enlarged  and  spiritualized' 
the  Hebrew  social  ideal  to  which  he  was  heir.  Hence,  he  planted  him¬ 
self  on  its  “basis  of  an  inviolable  Individualism”.  While  he  insisted  on 
“absolute  equality  before  the  law,  and  a  perfect  equality  of  opportunity” 
for  all,  he  had  no  idea  “of  equality  of  gift,  or  of  rank,  or  of  reward”. 
Finally,  he  laid  special  stress  on  “the  religious  sanction”.  He  empha¬ 
sized  the  idea  of  “the  kingdom  of  God”  as  “the  rule  and  realm  of 
God  in  the  hearts  and  lives  of  men”.  He  made  it  include  every  agency 
in  which  society  can  be  rightly  organized.  As  to  the  method  by  which 
this  ideal  was  to  be  realized,  his  position  was  peculiar  in  two  respects. 
He  insisted  that  the  kingdom  of  heaven  can  be  built  only  on  “individuals 
who  have  come  into  a  relationship  of  faith  and  obedience  to  God”, 
and  he  “did  not  attend  directly  to  the  worldly  condition  of  men”.  Thus 
at  these  points  his  ideal  contrasts  with  those  which  are  advocated  in 
our  time.  First,  Christ  “fastens  his  thought,  not  on  the  state  and  its 
form,  but  on  the  man  and  his  spiritual  destiny”.  Secondly,  he  “tests 
all  outward  condition  by  its  power  to  discipline  character”.  Thirdly, 
his  social  ideal  is  “a  kingdom  of  heaven,  with  the  eternal  life  in  view”. 

Such  being  our  Lord’s  social  ideal,  our  author  proceeds  next  to  apply 
it  to  the  different  phases  of  the  three  great  social  problems.  Thus 
as  regards  wealth,  he  finds  it  to  be  “a  Christian  state”,  “a  stewardship”, 
“an  achievement”,  and  “a  peril”.  With  respect  to  the  sources  of 
poverty,  he  discovers  them  in  “drinking  and  drunkenness”,  in  “improvi¬ 
dence  and  waste  and  gambling”,  in  “sloth  and  incompetence”,  and 
“in  misfortune”  resulting  from  our  “industrial  system”.  As  to  “the 
obligations  of  capital”,  he  admits  the  difficulty  arising  out  of  the  facts 
that  “Christ  declined  to  deal  with  the  question  of  capital  and  labor 
in  any  form  in  which  it  came  before  him”  and  that  “his  teaching  did 
not  hold  in  its  view  the  conditions  of  our  modern  life”.  At  the  same 
time,  he  recognizes  that  “the  problem  of  Christ’s  day  and  of  our  own 
are  the  same  at  their  root”:  and  in  view  of  his  fundamental  principles, 
he  affirms  that  Christ  would  not  abolish  the  capitalist;  for  that  would 
be  impossible,  and,  in  addition,  Christ  had  not  “the  least  conception  of 
making  men  equal  in  their  possessions”.  Beyond  this,  he  teaches  that 
our  Lord’s  ideal  creates  three  obligations  with  respect  to  capital,  the 
obligation  of  “honest  and  honorable  service  with  it”,  the  obligation  of 
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“a  solicitous  and  generous  oversight  of  labor”,  and  the  obligation  of 
self-sacrifice  on  occasion  of  need”.  “The  demands  of  labor”  he  finds 
to  be  “a  living  wage”,  “some  interest  in  the  work”,  and  “leisure”.  This 
last  demand  he  rightly  regards  as  unreasonable  and  unethical.  Indeed, 
he  shows  that  in  most  cases  “the  cry  for  leisure”  is  only  “the  cry  of 
laziness  disguising  itself”.  In  answer  to  the  question,  How  is  the 
working  man  to  secure  a  larger  and  a  sufficient  share  of  the  profits  of 
trade?  he  rejects  the  suggestion  of  “a  coercive  equal  distribution”; 
he  sees  little  of  promise  in  proposed  adaptations  of  our  present  indus¬ 
trial  order,  though  he  regards  copartnership  between  capital  and  labor 
as  the  best  of  them ;  he  finds  the  solution  in  ethical  taxation,  in  the 
general  increase  of  wealth,  and  specially  in  the  prevalence  of  Chris¬ 
tian  principles.  With  regard  to  the  land  problem,  he  finds  it  “impos¬ 
sible  to  draw  any  counsel  from  the  Old  Testament  ideal  or  from  any 
other  fact  of  Christ’s  time”,  but  he  ventures  to  “set  down  from 
Christ’s  ethical  principles,  three  guiding  truths  which  all  land  laws 
should  endeavor  to  express”.  These  are,  that  “the  possession  of  land  is 
a  trust”;  that  “all  land  must  be  set  apart  to  its  appropriate  uses”;  that 
“the  land  of  a  country  is  intended,  broadly  speaking,  for  its  people”. 
For  bringing  in  these  principles  his  hope  is  not  in  any  form  of  “land 
nationalization”,  but  in  “progressive  and  sympathetic  legislation”.  With 
respect  to  “the  revolt  of  woman”,  he  discovers  three  spheres  of 
unrest;  “the  domestic”,  “the  economic”,  and  “the  political”.  Before 
discussing  these,  he  defines  and  emphasizes  the  family  as  the  true 
unit  of  society  and  marriage  as  “the  only  basis  of  the  family”.  Taking 
up  the  “domestic  order”,  he  reaffirms  “the  Christian  conception  of  the 
sanctity  and  inviolability  of  the  marriage  bond”;  he  recognizes  only 
one  ground  of  divorce,  unfaithfulness;  and  he  stigmatizes  “leasehold 
marriages”.  As  to  “the  economic  order”,  he  plants  himself  on  the 
position  that  “neither  by  nature,  nor  by  Christian  ethics  were  men 
and  women  meant  to  be  independent  of  each  other”.  Hence,  “the 
wages  of  a  man  must  be  sufficient  to  enable  him  to  support  a  family” ; 
while  the  woman,  because  her  time  and  strength  must  be  largely  ex¬ 
pended  in  the  family,  cannot  expect  ordinarily  to  earn  what  the  man 
does.  To  relieve  the  present  abnormal  situation  in  which  many  women 
have  to  support,  not  only  themselves  but  also  others,  he  suggests 
that  certain  occupations,  as  clerkships  in  banks  and  business  houses 
and  warehouses,  be  confined  to  women.  When  we  enter  the  sphere  of 
the  political  order,  we  touch  “a  concrete  and  imminent  question”,  that 
of  woman’s  suffrage.  The  argument  for  this  our  author  gives  fully, 
clearly  and  fairly.  He,  however,  takes  sides  against  it  on  grounds  of 
both  justice  and  expediency,  with  regard  to  both  the  state  and  woman 
herself.  The  paramount  consideration  in  the  problem  he  rightly  con¬ 
ceives  to  be  “the  woman  and  the  child”.  In  considering  “The  Church 
and  Social  Reforms”  Dr.  Clow  is  at  his  best.  No  resume  can  do  him 
justice.  His  general  principles  are  that  the  church  should  not  travel 
out  of  her  own  sphere  and  that  she  should  employ  only  her  own 
methods.  Hence,  while  the  individual  members  of  the  Church,  as 
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Christians  and  because  Christians,  ought  to  render  all  the  social  service 
of  which  they  are  capable,  the  Church  courts  ought  to  confine  them¬ 
selves  strictly  to  “pronouncing  upon  the  ethical  import  of  all  proposed 
legislation,  of  all  civic  regulations,  and  of  the  administration  of  the 
land’’ ;  and  the  individual  minister  must  not  use  “his  pulpit  or  his  hour 
of  public  worship  to  discuss  public  social  questions”,  he  must  not 
take  up  any  of  these  questions  outside  of  the  pulpit  “lest  he  shut 
men’s  minds  against  his  message,  and  lest  he  lessen  his  time  and  energy 
for  his  more  unique  and  more  urgent  business,  and  when  a  question 
has  entered  “the  political  stage  of  its  history”  he  must  “leave  it  entirely 
alone”.  In  a  word,  he  must  always  remember  that  incomparably  the 
greatest  of  all  social  services  is  to  preach  the  everlasting  Gospel  of  the 
grace  of  God.  The  closing  chapter,  which  is  on  “the  Unconsidered 
Horizon”,  is,  perhaps,  the  most  impressive  in  the  book.  The  features 
of  the  unregarded  future,  such  as,  “higher  education  and  its  results”, 
“the  increase  of  scientific  knowledge  and  the  mastery  of  the  tools”, 
“the  exhaustion  of  the  resources  of  nature  in  the  older  industrial 
centers”,  “the  geographical  changes”,  “the  less  virile  people”,  “the 
whole  world  as  the  coming  labor  market”,  the  “Black  Peril”  and  the 
“Yellow  Peril” — all  these  emphasize  the  passing  of  our  present  prob¬ 
lems,  the  coming  of  other  and  incomparably  more  difficult  ones,  and 
especially  “Christ  in  the  social  order”  as  the  only  solution.  This  out¬ 
line,  still  incomplete  though  it  is,  has  been  prolonged,  perhaps  unduly; 
but  this  has  been  done  that  those  who  cannot  read  Dr.  Clow’s  book 
may  at  least  get  some  hint  of  its  suggestiveness,  and  particularly  that 
these  hints,  imperfect  though  they  are,  may  prompt  some  to  feel  that 
they  must  own  and  study  “Christ  in  the  Social  Order”  for  themselves. 

What  we  have  alluded  to  as  “the  one  defect”  in  this  admirable  book 
arises  out  of  its  avowed  avoidance  of  the  “economic  sphere”.  It  is  true 
that  every  economic  question  is  also  and  fundamentally  an  ethical 
question,  and  that  the  ethical  question,  because  fundamental,  is  the 
more  important  of  the  two ;  but  it  is  not  the  case  that  these  questions 
are  independent  of  one  another,  or,  that  they  can  be  rightly  discussed 
in  independence  of  one  another.  For  example,  what  is  labor  worth 
in  the  open  market?  is  an  economic  question.  But  it  must  be  asked 
and  answered,  if  we  would  settle  the  moral  inquiry,  what  ought  to 
be  labor’s  wage?  That  is,  the  right  wage  of  labor  will  depend  on  the 
worth  of  labor,  and  the  worth  of  labor  will  depend  on  economic  con¬ 
siderations.  When  work  is  pressing  and  labor  is  scarce  the  latter  will 
often  be  worth  much  more  than  a  “living  wage”,  and  when  labor  is 
abundant  and  work  scarce,  labor  may  be  worth  less  than  a  “living 
wage”.  Now  to  ignore  all  this  is  to  fail  both  morally  and  economically. 
It  is  to  fail  economically;  for  he  who  pays  more  for  labor  than  do  his 
competitors  will  soon  be  unable  to  pay  even  a  “living  wage” :  and  it  is 
to  fail  morally;  for  he  who  gives  wages  higher  than  the  market 
price  of  labor  perpetrates  a  lie  by  virtually  saying  that  labor  is  worth 
what  he  knows  that  it  is  not.  Dr.  Clow  himself,  we  believe,  would 
admit  this.  At  all  events,  he  expressly  recognizes  much  of  it.  “Were 
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economics  alone  to  rule”,  he  says,  ‘‘the  laborer  is  being  paid  his  full 
share.  The  man  who  stands  to  lift  a  lever,  or  adjust  a  frame,  or 
knock  out  a  piece  of  coal  with  a  pick,  is  not  entitled  on  economic 
grounds,  to  a  large  reward.  He  does  not  contribute  so  largely  as  his 
thoughtless  advisers  suggest  to  the  production  of  wealth”  (p.  194). 
Elsewhere  he  writes :  “In  the  increase  of  the  annual  stream  of  wealth 
there  are  four  factors.  One  of  these  is  labor.  Another  is  capital. 
The  third  is  brains  .  The  fourth  is  the  resources  of  nature.  I  have 
set  these  down  in  the  reverse  of  their  importance.  .  .  .  Last,  and 
least  important  of  all,  is  the  laborer”  (p.  192).  So,  too,  we  read, 
“We  cannot  juggle  with  economics,  and  ordain  by  statute  a  wage 
which  is  above  the  value  of  the  work  done”  (p.  241).  President 
Cleveland  once  remarked  in  substance,  “Economic  laws  are  as  inflexible 
as  the  law  of  gravitation”.  But  if  so,  it  becomes  immoral  and  impossible 
not  to  be  determined  by  them.  Though  we  do  not  reckon  with  them, 
they  will  reckon  with  us.  What  would  be  thought  of  the  builder  who  in 
his  construction  ignored  the  force  of  gravity  whenever  it  interfered  with 
his  plans?  He  would  be  both  denounced  and  punished  as  a  fool  and 
a  murderer.  Nor  would  it  make  the  least  difference  how  noble  his 
plans  might  be.  In  a  word,  economic  principles  and  conditions  cannot 
be  disregarded.  The  law  of  supply  and  demand  must  regulate  wages. 
To  attempt  to  fix  them  on  any  other  basis  is  fundamentally  dishonest 
and  eventually  impossible;  and  while  hard  times  and  the  consequent 
poverty  of  laborers  demand  of  all  with  means  the  utmost  self-denial 
in  order  to  the  increased  exercise  of  Christian  charity,  not  even  do  such 
times  justify  us  in  kicking  against  or  in  tampering  with  the  principles 
involved  in  the  divine  constitution  of  things.  Even  love  must  be 
according  to  truth.  This  is  unpopular  and  unfashionable  doctrine, 
but  it  was  never  more  needed. 

Princeton.  William  Brenton  Greene,  Jr. 


Brothering  the  Boy.  By  W.  Edward  Rafferty,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of 
Sociology  and  Pedagogy,  Kansas  City  Theological  Seminary. 
Philadelphia :  The  Griffith  and  Rowland  Press.  Cloth ;  pp.  220. 
Price,  75  cents  net,  postpaid. 

This  is  an  excellent  modern  and  popular  treatment  of  the  problems 
relating  to  the  moral,  social  and  spiritual  nurture  and  development  of 
boys.  It  embodies  “an  appeal  for  person,  not  proxy,  in  social  service”. 
“The  characteristics  of  boy  life  are  given ;  certain  principles  and  pro¬ 
cesses  in  boy’s  work  are  stated ;  various  types  of  organizations  are 
described,  but  the  chief  concern  is  that  the  boy  may  be  personally 
brothered.”  The  qualifications  for  this  difficult  work  are  described,  and 
the  needs  and  methods  of  specific  study  and  preparation.  The  dis¬ 
tinguishing  features  of  the  various  periods  of  a  boy’s  development  are 
defined,  and  the  social  enemies  by  which  a  boy  is  beset.  The  author 
next  deals  with  truancy,  delinquency  and  reformatory  methods,  includ- 
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ing  the  juvenile  court  and  probation.  The  last  part  of  the  book  deals 
with  “the  social  helpers’’  in  brothering  the  boy,  including  the  home, 
the  public  school,  boys’  clubs,  the  Christian  Association,  the  Sunday 
School  and  the  Church.  There  is  appended  to  the  volume  a  helpful 
list  of  one  hundred  best  books  for  workers  with  boys. 

Princeton.  Charles  R.  Erdman. 

Breakers!  Methodism  Adrift.  By  Rev.  L.  W.  Munhall,  M.A.,  D.D. 

New  York:  Charles  C.  Cook.  1913.  Pp.  215. 

Dr.  Munhall  here  speaks  out  a  vigorous  note  of  protest  and  warning 
against  the  naturalism,  rationalism,  scepticism,  and  agnosticism,  which 
have  been  creeping  into  the  Methodist  Church.  He  states  that  these 
currents  of  thought  have  affected  Methodist  schools,  colleges,  theologi¬ 
cal  schools,  professors,  pastors  and  bishops,  periodicals  and  Sunday 
School  literature.  He  not  only  makes  these  statements,  but  he  pro¬ 
ceeds  at  once  to  give  the  evidence  in  proof  of  his  statements.  This 
evidence  is  given  in  the  form  of  quotations  from  lectures,  addresses, 
and  articles,  so  that  it  is  first  hand  evidence  and  not  mere  hearsay 
charges.  Dr.  Munhall  speaks  plainly,  and  does  not  mince  matters,  but 
one  gets  the  impression  that  he  has  fully  supported  his  statements. 

Princeton.  C.  W.  Hodge. 

Things  That  Matter  Most.  By  John  Henry  Jowett,  D.D.  Fleming  H. 

Revell  Company.  i2mo,  cloth.  $1.25  net. 

A  collection  of  short  studies  on  practical  religious  subjects.  They  are 
vigorous  and  thoughtful  but  are  aglow  with  the  spirit  of  the  sympa¬ 
thetic  Savior.  The  simplicity  and  good  taste  of  the  literary  style  of  all 
the  papers  adds  much  to  their  attractiveness.  It  is  a  good  book  to  keep 
within  reach,  and  to  pick  up  for  a  spare  moment,  and  better  still  to 
read  at  leisure  and  ponder  with  care. 

Easton,  Pa.  S.  A.  Martin. 
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History  of  the  Tithe;  G.  C.  Richards,  Architectural  Legacy  of  Imperial 
Rome;  H.  T.  Kay  Robinson,  Pensions  for  the  Clergy-Method  of  Pro¬ 
vision;  W.  C.  Bishop,  Progress  in  Prayer-Book  Revision;  P.  N. 
Waggett,  Evolution  and  Atonement;  A.  C.  Headlam,  The  Ecclesia 
Anglicana. 

Constructive  Quarterly,  New  York,  June:  H.  Scott  Holland,  Re¬ 
ligion  of  a  Moving  Changing  World;  Henry  C.  King,  Confession  of 
Christ;  W.  H.  Frere,  A  Programme  of  Christian  Conference;  Francis 
Brown,  Unity  in  Scholarship ;  F.  W.  Puller,  Eastern  Orthodox  and 
the  Anglican  Communions;  Adolf  Deissmann,  Jerusalem  the  Holy 
City;  Augustin  Leger,  Wesley’s  Place  in  Catholic  Thought;  J.  G. 
Simpson,  Anglicanism  and  Reunion;  Richard  Roberts,  Some  Reflections 
on  the  Christian  Priesthood :  R.  Vallery-Radot,  Renascence  of 
Catholic  Lyricism ;  Eugene  Stock,  A  Layman’s  Thoughts  on  the  Church 
and  the  World;  C.  P.  S.  Clarke,  School  and  College  Missions  and 
Settlements  in  the  Church  of  England ;  Phillip  Snowden,  The 
Churches  and  the  Social  Problem;  Edmund  G.  Gardner,  The  Poet 
of  the  Franciscan  Movement. 

East  &  West,  London,  April :  F.  H.  Hawkins,  Christian  Missions 
in  Madagascar;  Dr.  Huntingdon,  The  Chinese  Revolution  in  Relation 
to  Mission  Work;  E.  W.  Masterman,  Zionism  and  Christian  Missions; 
Dr.  Bratton,  The  Racial  Episcopate ;  J.  R.  Bacon,  The  Bhagavad  Gita 
as  an  Aid  to  the  Christian  Missionary;  W.  Sinker,  Effects  of  Christian 
Missions  in  Melanesia;  Dr.  St.  Clair  Donaldson,  The  Idea  of  Bush 
Brotherhoods;  Dr.  Willis,  A  United  Church  in  Uganda;  Satish 
Chatterji,  Indian  Christians  and  National  Ideals. 

Expositor,  London,  April:  Ed.  Konig,  Image-Worship  and  Idol- 
Worship  in  the  Old  Testament:  H.  R.  Mackintosh.  Studies 

in  Christian  Eschatology,  Return  of  Christ;  J.  Rendel  Harris, 
New  Points  of  View  in  Textual  Criticism;  A.  E.  Garvie,  Notes  on  the 
Fourth  Gospel ;  E.  W.  Winstanley,  Conduct  and  the  Kingdom ;  T.  R. 
Glover,  The  Call  of  God;  E.  H.  Askwith  On  Two  Points  in  I 
Timothy  I.  The  Same,  May:  A.  S.  Peake,  Professor  S.  R.  Driver; 
G.  E.  French,  Christianity  before  the  Gospels;  H.  R.  Mackintosh, 
Studies  in  Christian  Eschatology,  Death  and  the  Sequel ;  W.  Morgan, 
Religion  and  Philosophy;  A.  E.  Garvie,  Notes  on  the  Fourth  Gospel, 
Events  in  Galilee;  Newport  J.  D.  White,  Not  Peace,  but  a  Sword; 
T.  H.  Weir,  Some  Fresh  Notes  on  the  Text  of  the  Old  Testament. 
The  Same,  June:  Kirsopp  Lake,  Critical  Problems  of  the  Epistle  to 
the  Philippians;  J.  H.  Bernard,  Example  of  Christ  in  Prayer;  B.  W. 
Bacon,  ‘Thanksworthy’  Goodness;  T.  V.  Moore,  The  Tower-Builder 
and  the  King — A  Suggested  Exposition  of  Luke  14.25-35;  H.  R.  Mack- 
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intosh,  Studies  in  Christian  Eschatology,  Immortality;  E.  H.  Askwith, 
Parable  of  the  Prodigal  Son;  A.  E.  Garvie,  Notes  on  the  Fourth 
Gospel. 

Expository  Times,  Edinburgh,  April:  Henry  P.  Smith,  Charles 
Augustus  Briggs;  H.  A.  A.  Kennedy,  The  Composition  of  Mark 
4:21-25;  John  Reid,  Baptism  of  Water  and  Baptism  of  Fire;  A.  H. 
Sayce,  Archaeology  of  Book  of  Genesis;  J.  A.  MacCulloch,  Coptic 
Apocrypha;  S.  H.  Hooker,  The  Interpretation  of  St.  Paul.  The  Same, 
May:  G.  A.  Cooke,  Samuel  Rolles  Driver;  J.  Rendel  Harris,  An  Im¬ 
portant  Reading  in  the  Diatessaron;  John  M.  Shaw,  Sin  and  the 
Atonement;  Stephen  H.  Langdon,  Method  of  Theological  Redactors 
in  Babylonia ;  Alphonse  Mingana,  Early  Development  of  Mohamme¬ 
danism.  The  Same,  June:  Principal  Iverach,  Interpretation;  J. 
Rendel  Harris,  An  Orphic  Reference  in  the  Apology  of  Aristides ; 
A.  E.  Garvie,  The  Christ  of  God  and  the  Soul  of  Man;  Theophilus  G. 
Pinches,  Glimpses  of  Life  in  Erech. 

Harvard  Theological  Review,  Cambridge,  April:  Eugene  W.  Lyman, 
Social  Progress  and  Religious  Faith ;  Willard  L.  Sperry,  Mark  Ruth¬ 
erford;  Thomas  C.  Hall,  A  Protestant  and  Social  View  of  the 
Church ;  Ephraim  Emerton,  Martin  Luther  in  the  Light  of  Recent 
Criticism ;  Frederic  Palmer,  A  Crisis  in  the  Church  of  England ; 
Albert  J.  Edmunds,  Recent  Translations  of  Buddhist  Writings. 

Hibbert  Journal,  Boston,  April:  Dean  Henson,  Kikuyu;  R.  H. 
Goats,  Sacraments  and  Unity;  W.  Macneile  Dixon,  Inspiration; 
John  J.  Chapman,  Where  Faith  and  Morality  Meet;  Norman  K. 
Smith,  The  Middle  Ages,  The  Renaissance,  and  the  Modern  Mind ; 
Headmaster  of  Eton,  Criticism  of  Public  Schools;  Archibald  Weir, 
The  Anthropological  Point  of  View;  Benjamin  B.  Warfield,  The 
Twentieth-Century  Christ;  B.  H.  Streeter,  The  Suffering  of  God; 
H.  W.  B.  Joseph,  Mechanism,  Intelligence,  and  Life ;  A.  D.  Martin, 
One  Avenue  to  God;  Edith  Hunter,  Order  and  Unrest;  Charles  F. 
Dole,  The  Great  Alternative. 

Hindustan  Review,  Allahabad,  April:  Modern  Europe  and  Modern 
India ;  R.  B.  G.  P.  Varma,  Lucknow :  Past  and  Present :  V.  N.  N. 
Iyengar,  Aviation  in  Ancient  Hindustan;  K.  S.  Varma,  Doctrine  of 
Karma ;  S.  A.  Brelvi,  Woman  in  Islam ;  The  Dowry  System  in  Bengal ; 
Angus  Hamilton,  The  Passing  of  Korea ;  Some  Thoughts  on  the  Situ¬ 
ation  in  Ireland. 

International  Journal  of  Ethics,  Philadelphia,  April :  C.  Delisle 
Burns,  What  Is  Religious  Knowledge?  Charles  W.  Super,  Ethics  as 
a  Science;  A.  Barratt  Brown,  Intuition;  C.  D.  Broad,  Doctrine  of 
Consequence  in  Ethics;  N.  C.  Mukerji,  Idealism  and  the  Conception  of 
Law  in  Morals;  F.  J.  Gould,  An  Ethical  Teacher’s  American  Tour. 

Interpreter,  London,  April:  A  Nairne,  Acts  of  the  Apostles; 
Allan  Menzies,  Sources  of  Acts ;  J.  Neville  Figgis,  Some  Loose 
Stones,  A  Review;  F.  R.  Barry,  The  Demand  for  the  Miraculous; 
T.  Herbert  Bindley,  What  Ought  We  to  Understand  by  the  Inspira¬ 
tion  of  the  Bible?  Conrad  Noel,  The  Survival  of  the  Body;  Henry 
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C.  Townsend,  Christ’s  Resurrection  and  Ours :  V.  C.  MacMunn, 
Problem  of  Cleopas ;  J.  E.  Symes,  The  Christ  Party  at  Corinth ; 
C.  T.  Harley,  Persian  Influence  on  the  Development  of  Biblical 
Religion. 

Irish  Theological  Quarterly,  Dublin,  April:  W.  Leo  Moore,  Insect 
Life  and  the  Argument  from  Design;  James  MaoCaffrey,  Irish 
Priests  in  The  Penal  Times;  Charles  J.  Callan,  What  Is  Faith? — 
II  The  Subjective  Elements  of  Faith;  M.  J.  O’Donnell,  Reservation 
in  the  Early  Church ;  W.  H.  Grattan-Flood.  Dawn  of  the  Reformation 
— II  A  Reply;  Thomas  Gogarty,  Rejoinder;  T.  J.  Walshe,  Divine 
Providence  and  the  Problem  of  Evil. 

Jewish  Quarterly  Review,  Philadelphia,  April:  B.  Halper,  A  Volume 
of  the  Book,  of  Precepts  of  Hefes  B.  Yasliah,  I-I1I ;  Joseph  Reider, 
Prolegomena  to  a  Greek-Hebrew  and  Hebrew-Greek  Index  to  Aquila, 
Chaps.  II  and  III;  A.  Marmorstein,  Joseph  B.  Abraham  Hakohen; 
Israel  Friedlander,  Mittwoch’s  Islamic  Liturgy  and  Cult;  W.  Max 
Muller,  An  Egyptian  Document  for  the  History  of  Palestine. 

Jewish  Review,  London,  May:  The  Pilgrimage  to  the  New  Jerusa¬ 
lem;  Israel  Cohen,  Civil  Emancipation  of  Jewry;  A.  E.  Franklin, 
Sacred  Art  in  Jewish  Ritual;  Jack  Mosseri,  Synagogues  of  Egypt — 
Past  and  Present;  J.  Abelson,  Optimism  of  Jewish  Theology;  A. 
Marmorstein,  Apologetics  of  the  Rabbis ;  Max  J.  Herzberg,  Emma 
Lazarus — A  Study  in  Psychology. 

Journal  of  Theological  Studies,  London,  April:  W.  Sanday,  Baron 
Hermann  von  Soden ;  H.  C.  Hoskier,  Von  Soden’s  Text  of  the  New 
Testament;  Martin  Rule,  Queen  of  Sweden’s  ‘Gelasian  Sacramentary,’ 
II ;  T.  W.  Crafer,  Work  of  Porphyry  against  the  Christians  and  its 
Reconstruction;  R.  H.  Connolly,  Work  of  Menezes  on  the  Malabar 
Liturgy;  F.  C.  Conybeare,  Patristic  Testimonia  of  Timotheus  Aelurus ; 
E.  S.  Buchanan,  A  Latin  MS.  of  the  Apocalypse. 

London  Quarterly  Review,  London,  April:  A.  Caldecott,  Unity  of 
the  Human  Race;  E.  J.  Brailsford,  Rabindranath  Tagore;  T.  H.  S. 
Escott,  S.  T.  Coleridge  as  a  Twentieth-Century  Force;  Wilbert  F. 
Howard,  St.  Paul  the  Hellenist;  R.  Wilkins  Rees,  Charles  Eliot  Nor¬ 
ton  and  His  Friends;  W.  T.  Davison,  Browning’s  Portraits  of  Women; 
William  Hudson,  Jews  of  To-Day  and  To-Morrow;  Saint  Niiial 
Singh,  Rajas  and  Their  Territories;  Henry  T.  Hooper,  Simplified 
Spelling. 

Lutheran  Church  Review,  Philadelphia,  April:  Theodore  Zahn, 
Why  we  Must  Hold  to  Our  Confession;  W.  Walther,  Obligatory 
Confessional  Subscription  of  Ministers ;  Henry  E.  Jacobs,  Principles 
of  Theology,  II ;  M.  G.  G.  Scherer,  The  Threefold  Division  of  the 
Apostles’  Creed;  Hugo  Hoffmann,  Gregory  VII  and  Henry  IV ;  Bishop 
Gore  on  Modernism;  L.  W.  Rupp,  Humor  of  the  English  Miracle 
Plays ;  C.  B.  Schuhard,  Paul  Speratus ;  Frederick  A.  Reiter,  Christian 
Baptism;  J.  C.  F.  Rupp,  Holy  Spirit  in  Christian  Theology,  II;  L. 
Franklin  Gruber,  The  Version  of  1611,  II ;  W.  Jentsch,  Shakespeare’s 
Attitude  Toward  the  Ministerial  Office;  M.  Reu,  Significance  of 
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Luther’s  Small  Catechism;  William  H.  Johnson,  Eucken  and  Bergson. 

Lutheran  Quarterly,  Gettysburg,  April :  David  H.  Bauslin,  Sociali¬ 
zation  of  the  Church;  Henry  E.  Jacobs,  Principles  of  Theology; 
Theodore  Zahn,  Why  Must  We  Hold  Fast  to  the  Confession?;  W.  A. 
Lambert,  The  General  Synod  and  the  General  Council  in  History; 

Harry  D.  Newcomer,  Function  of  the . 

Ralph  H.  Bergstresser,  Socialism  a  Menace  to  the  Home,  Church,  and 
State;  B.  Lederer,  Christianity  and  the  Modern  Mind. 

Methodist  Review,  New  York,  May-June:  E.  H.  Hughes,  Problem 
of  Church  Union;  S.  Parkes  Cadman,  John  Stuart  Mill;  W.  A. 
Quayle,  On  Reading  Beautiful  Books;  R.  T.  Flewelling,  Bergson, 
Ward,  and  Eucken  in  their  Relation  to  Bowne;  F.  E.  Day,  The  Problem 
of  the  ‘First  Church’;  Fred  Leitch,  The  New  Minister — Study  in  Social 
Values;  Norma  L.  Swan,  John  Wesley  at  Oxford;  A.  W.  Hewitt, 
Passion  and  Pain  of  a  Pastor;  Madeleine  S.  Miller,  Immigrant  in 
Song  and  Story;  H.  W.  Clark,  The  Essential  Message  of  Carlyle. 

Methodist  Review  Quarterly,  Nashville,  April:  Washington  Glad¬ 
den,  The  New  Christian  Knighthood;  Rudolf  Eucken,  Mysticism. 
Old  and  New;  Andres  Osuna,  Real  Cause  of  the  Trouble  in  Mexico; 
Lewis  Powell,  John  Wesley  as  a  Social  Reformer;  Walter  Rauschen- 
busch,  Belated  Races  and  the  Social  Problems ;  J.  W.  Shackford, 
Christian  Leadership  and  the  Social  Evil ;  Henry  B.  Carre,  In  Sight 
of  the  End  of  the  Liquor  Traffic  Beneath  the  Stars  and  Stripes; 
Booker  T.  Washington,  Fifty  Years  of  Freedom;  John  M.  Moore, 
Problem  of  the  Immigrant;  George  B.  Winton,  Reserves  of  Spiritual 
Forces;  Rembert  G.  S.  Smith,  The  Gospel  and  the  Higher  Criticism; 
Rudolf  Eucken,  Mysticism,  Old  and  New. 

Monist,  Chicago,  April:  Bertrand  Russell,  On  the  Nature  of 
Acquaintance;  Philip  E.  B.  Jourdain,  Principles  of  Mechanics  with 
Newton;  Louis  T.  More,  Units  of  Measure  and  the  Principle  of  Rela¬ 
tivity;  Edmund  Noble,  Purposiveness  in  Nature  and  Life;  A  Satire 
on  the  Principle  of  Relativity;  Eduard  Study’s  Realistic  World- 
Conception. 

Moslem  World,  London,  April:  C.  T.  Erikson,  Albania,  the  Key  to 
the  Moslem  World;  Wm.  J.  W.  Roome,  The  Dead  Weight  of  Islam  in 
the  Western  and  Eastern  Sudan;  J.  von  Mayer,  Islam  and  National 
Responsibility  ;D.  Westermann  and  S.  M.  Zwemer,  A  New  Statistical 
Survey;  Herbert  E.  E.  Hayes,  Real  Tendency  of  Mysticism;  Chas.  L. 

Ogilvie,  Present  Status  of  Mohammedanism  in  Peking;  Waqf;  W.  St. 

*  * 

Clair  Tisdall,  Islam  as  a  Missionary  Religion. 

Reformed  Church  Review',  Lancaster,  April :  R.  C.  Schiedt,  Creative 
Evolution;  W.  U.  Hensel,  Walter  Scott — Poet;  Jesse  F.  Steiner, 
Shinto  the  Way  of  the  Gods;  A.  O.  Reiter,  Evangelism  in  the  Re¬ 
formed  Church;  John  Baer  Stoudt,  Colonial  Correspondence,  Edited 
and  Annotated;  John  L.  Barnhart,  Ethics  of  the  Divine  Comedy; 
Rufus  W.  Miller,  Philip  Schaff,  Prophet  and  Pioneer  of  Christian 
Unity  and  the  Manifestation  of  Unity. 

Review  and  Expositor,  Louisville,  April :  G.  Kittel,  Influence  of 
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Christian  Water-Baptism  According  to  the  New  Testament;  W.  E. 
Henry,  The  Thought  Life  of  the  Masses  of  the  New  Testament 
World;  W.  T.  Whitley,  Is  Higher  Buddhism  Christian?;  C.  S. 
Gardner,  The  Accumulation  of  Wealth;  Henry  W.  Clark,  Scientific 
Re-Statements  of  Religious  Truth;  Geo.  B.  Eager,  Feminist  Movement; 
Henry  M.  King,  Is  It  Christianity?  I. 

Theological  Quarterly ,  St.  Louis,  April:  History  of  Mode  of  Bap¬ 
tism;  “Mechanical  Inspiration’’  the  Stumbling  Block  of  Modern  The¬ 
ology;  Proof  Texts  of  the  Catechism  with  a  Practical  Commentary. 

Union  Seminary  Review,  Richmond,  April-May:  Harris  E.  Kirk, 
Oriental  Mystery  Religions  and  the  Christianity  of  St.  Paul;  James 
P.  Smith,  The  Religious  Character  of  Stonewall  Jackson;  G.  B. 
Strickler,  Bringing  Little  Children  to  the  Savior;  William  R.  Hen¬ 
derson,  Infant  Church  Membership;  D.  K.  Walthall,  The  Church  and 
Her  Children — Some  Personal  Experiences;  Theron  H.  Rice,  The 
House  of  God  in  the  History  of  Redemption;  A.  K.  Reischauer, 
Success  and  Task  of  Christianity  in  Japan. 

Yale  Review,  New  Haven,  July:  Bliss  Perry,  Literary  Criticism  in 
American  Periodicals;  Hiram  Bingham,  Latin  America  and  the 
Monroe  Doctrine;  Henry  A.  Beers,  A  Pilgrim  in  Concord;  Lincoln 
Hutchinson,  New  Opportunities  in  the  Pacific;  Frederick  S.  Dickson, 
High  Prices  and  High  Living;  A.  F.  Pollard,  Liberty — Medieval  and 
Modern. 

Bilychnis,  Roma,  Febraio:  Giovanna  Costa,  Critica  e  tradizione. 
Osservazioni  sulla  Politica  e  sulla  Religione  di  Costantino;  C.  Rostan, 
Le  idee  religiose  di  Pindaro;  John  Lover,  Religione  e  Chiesa.  The  Same, 
Marzo:  Antonino  de  Stefano,  Le  due  Riforme — Giovanni  Calvino 
e  Sebastiano,  Castaglione;  Aschenbrodel,  “Boanerges”  o  i  Gemelli 
Celesti;  Romollo  Murri,  Nazionalismo  e  Cattolicismo ;  Silvio  P.  Pons, 
II  pensiero  politico  e  sociale  del  Pascal.  The  Same,  Aprile:  Giuseppe 
Lesca,  Sensi  e  pensieri  religiosi  nella  poesia  di  Arturo  Graf ;  Mario 
Rossi,  II  Giudaismo  liberale  e  Gesu;  Romolo  Murri  e  G.  B. :  Estrema 
Destra. 

La  Ciencia  Tomista-,  Madrid,  Marzo-Abril:  Norberto  del  Prado, 
Escoto  y  Santo  Tomas;  J.  G.  Arintero,  Cuestiones  misticas;  H. 
Sancho,  La  ensenanza  en  el  siglo  xii ;  Augusto  Saudreau,  Caracter- 
istica  esencial  del  estado  mistico.  The  Same,  Maoy-Junio:  Norberto 
del  Prado,  Escoto  y  Santo  Tomas;  J.  G.  Arintero,  Cuestiones  mistica; 
Emilio  Colenga,  Intelectualistas  y  misticos  en  la  teologia  espanola  en 
siglo  XVI ;  Luis  G.  A.  Getino,  Historia  de  las  Congregaciones  de 
auxiliis,  por  el  P.  Astrain ;  Bruno  de  San  Jose,  El  tesofismo  en  la 
India. 

Recherches  de  Science  Religieuse,  Paris,  Mars-Avril :  Leonce  de 
Grandmaison,  Les  signes  divins  et  le  miracle;  Henri  Lammens,  Al- 
Hallag,  un  mystique  musulman  au  iiie  siecle  de  l’hegire ;  Paul  Galtier, 
La  Vierge  qui  nous  regenere;  Joseph  Marechal,  L’intuition  de  Dieu 
dans  la  mystique  chretienne ;  Louis  Richard,  D’un  disaccord  entre 
saint  Thomas  poete  et  saint  Thomas  theologien.  The  Same,  Mai-Juin: 
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Paul  Galtier,  Absolution  ou  Confirmation?  La  reconciliation  des 
heretiques,  I;  Adhemar  d’Ales,  Autour  de  Nestorius;  Louis  Maries, 
Les  commentaires  de  Diodore  de  Tarse  et  de  Theodore  de  Mopsueste 
sur  les  Psaumes;  Pierre  Charles,  Fragments  exegetiques  de  Severin 
de  Gabala;  Paul  Dudon,  Notes  and  documents  sur  le  Quietisme — Vii 
Petrucci. 

Rendiconti  della  Reale  Accademia  del  Lincei,  Roma,  Maggio:  Gab¬ 
rieli,  Indice  alfabetico  di  tutte  le  biografie  contenute  nel  Wa.fi  bi-1- 
wafayat  di  al-Safadi  nell’esemplare  fotografico  di  don  Leon  Caetani, 
principe  di  Teano;  Lumbroso,  Notizia  di  una  scoperta  papirologica ; 
Barnabei,  Notizie  sulle  scoperte  di  antichita  pel  mese  di  ottobre  1913; 
Comparetti  e  Halbherr,  Notizie  sullo  stato  dei  lavori  per  la  compila- 
zione  della  Sylloge  delle  iscrizioni  cretesi;  Zanolli,  Frammenti  di  un 
florilegio  di  autori  greci  in  un  codice  armeno-borgiano  della  Vaticana; 
Columba,  Questioni  di  topografico  palermitana  dell’  eta  normanna. 

Revue  Benedictine,  Paris,  Avril :  D.  G.  Morin,  Les  Tractus  S. 
Augustini  du  ms.  4096  Wolfenbuttel ;  D.  G.  Morin,  Pour  une  future 
edition  des  opuscules  de  Quodvultdeus,  eveque  de  Carthage  au  Ve 
siecle ;  D.  A.  Wilmart  Une  version  latine  inedite  de  la  vie  de  saint 
Antione. 

Revue  de  Theologie  et  de  Philosophic,  Lausanne,  Mars:  Jean  Lar- 
guier  des  Bancels,  Le  temoignage ;  Paul  Lobstein,  Dogmatisme  et 
symbolisme ;  Eugene  de  Faye,  Pourquoi  le  gnosticisme  n’a-t-il  pas 
reussi?  Maurice  Goguel,  Les  etudes  sur  le  quatrieme  evangile.  The 
Same,  Mai:  Paul  Humbert,  Le  poete  de  Job;  Arnold  Reymond,  Lois 
scientifiques  et  realites  spirituelles ;  Henri  Reverdin,  Philosophic  de  la 
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